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Art. I.—The Local Church. 


me Greek word Ecclesia simply means a congregation or 

assembly. In the New Testament it is usually applied 
to a congregation of Christians, and, when so applied, it is 
translated by the English word church. But the character of 
the persons who meet in the church, the authority under 
which they convene, the purpose that brings them into one 
assembly, and the duties, rights, and privileges which belong 
to them as a body, cannot be inferred from the original word, 
which means simply a congregation, nor from the associations 
that gather round its modern English equivalent, but from the 
context in which the term is used, and from the facts of the 
case as presented in the Scriptures. 

The Christian Church, as a separate society, dates from the 
Pentecost of a.p. 30. During the public life and ministry of 
the Lord, it existed merely as a school of thought within the 
Jewish community; but from that memorable day when the 
Holy Spirit fell upon the disciples, it stood forth to the public 
eye as a society distinct from Judaism, with officers, members, 
peculiar ordinances, and a mission entirely its own. Hence- 
forth it went upon its way, performing its own functions, 
and developing its special characteristics. Three thousand 
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on that day received the word of God, and submitted to bap- 
tism ; and it is recorded of them that “they continued stead- 
fastly in the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, in the breaking 
of bread, and the prayers.” To this company of believers 
others were subsequently added in a similar manner. These, 
in their collective capacity, constituted the church at Jeru- 
salem—the mother church of Christendom. 

Taking as our model what is told us in the Acts of the 
Apostles about the first Christian congregation, and bringing 
together a variety of hints found in other parts of the New 
Testament, we find that the following elements enter into the 
constitution of the local church :— 

1. It consists of people—that is to say, of men and women— 
who profess to believe the Gospel message, and who, with their 
household, are baptized. 

2. These people meet statedly or occasionally in the same 
congregation. This is the fact which makes the word ecclesia 
their appropriate designation. 

3. The object of such meeting is to worship the true God, 
to keep the ordinances of Christ, and to promote their own 
spiritual good and that of others. 

4. They meet by Divine authority, in subjection to the will 
of Christ, not to seek their own pleasure, but to obey what 
Christ commands, and to do what He commands in the manner 
He has appointed. Without Divine warrant for their action, 
a worshipping Christian society would not be a church in the 
sense in which the word is used in the New Testament; 
it would be a mere gathering, or voluntary association. 

5. The people who constitute the local church, brought to- 
gether by proximity of residence and unanimity of purpose, are 
united by the ties of a common faith, binding them to Christ 
and to each other; and this faith expresses itself in the 
observance of two ordinances, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
the one standing at the door by which men enter into the 
Christian community, the other the symbol of brotherhood 
among those who are within. 

On the grounds supplied in abundance by the New Testa- 
ment, we conclude it to be a truth divinely revealed that all 
who believe the Gospel and reside within convenient distance 
of each other, should enrol themselves in a society, in obedience 
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to the will of Christ, and should meet statedly in one place for 
mutual edification in the worship of God and the observance 
of Christian ordinances. 

This is the principle of association. On that principle the 
local church is founded. Being a Divine institution, it is the 
duty of every Christian to enter into the membership of the 
local society, provided that circumstances do not make it 
impossible, or at least very inconvenient for him to associate ; 
while it is no less the duty of all members to attend with 
regularity upon its various meetings. Christians .are not to 
forsake the assembling of themselves together, “as the custom 
of some is.” The advantages of the church-meeting are not to 
be overlooked :—- 

1. If individual Christians were left to cultivate devotional 
feeling alone, the deepest and holiest impressions would 
rapidly fade. Association in the church-meeting brings each 
private Christian into communion with others who profess to 
be in pursuit of a similar spiritual object; they stir up and 
encourage each other, and by this connection pious feeling and 
active service are promoted. The Divine institution of the 
local church brings the Christians of the same neighbourhood 
together at least once in every seven days, and in some degree 
supplies the impulse which cold and sluggish humanity needs. 
Its manifest object is to keep religion alive, and to call the 
attention of others, not yet Christians, who may assemble with 
the church, to a subject of pressing interest, which the cares 
and pleasures of the world often hide from the view of the 
majority. The best Christians, if they have to mix much 
with the world, find it difficult to escape from adopting the 
world’s sentiments, and from following the world’s ways. One 
most likely method of avoiding this fatal course, is for persons 
of spiritual feeling and sympathy to cultivate the intimacy of 
others imbued with tastes and tendencies similar to their own. 
It is a symptom of good when one loves the companionship 
and friendship of those who fear God; it is a symptom of the 
depraved nature when one dislikes all fellowship with the 
good, and studiously avoids it. The servant of God, if deprived 
by circumstances from uniting in worship with others engaged 
in doing service to the same Master, feels that he is cut o/f for 
a time from the main source of his joy.. The 84th Psalm 
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gives strong and beautiful expression to the aspirations of a 
devout soul, shut out for a season from communion with God 
and with His people in public worship: “ My soul longeth, 
yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lord.” 

2. Few Christians are so far advanced in religious knowledge 
as to be raised beyond the reach of gaining something by 
coming into periodical contact with other minds, whose very 
business is to make the great themes of Christianity a subject 
of constant thought. Still fewer would be justified in saying 
with Paul: “They who were of repute imparted nothing to 
me.” The minds most richly endowed with spiritual truth 
are still finding they have much to learn. All are the better 
of additional instruction, and some need to be taught over 
again “the rudiments of the first principles of the oracles of 
God.” But every person needing Gospel instruction cannot 
have it communicated to him as an individual, except at a vast 
expense of time, and strength, and means. The Christian 
teacher can, with more ease, and usually with more effect, 
impress the truths of Christianity upon a whole congregation 
than upon a single person. If, as we believe, the moral 
lesson taught in Baptism is that purity is essential to entrance 
on the better life, this is a lesson that a whole congregation 
needs to have often taught it, alike by precept and by symbol. 
If the Eucharist exhibits by an outward and visible sign the 
communion of the saints with each other, no less than the 
communion of them all with God, this object can only be 
attained by the Christians of a locality when they “assemble 
themselves together,” that is, meet in the public congregation. 
The church-meeting furnishes opportunity for giving and 
receiving religious instruction, under circumstances the most 
solemn and impressive. It affords to all who choose to attend 
the privilege of hearing, and “ faith cometh by hearing.” 

3. If religious impression is to be sustained, and education 
in Divine things to be carried forward, the church must meet 
statedly and frequently, and people ought to wait on its services 
with diligence. In certain circumstances it may be quite true, 
as some allege, that an intelligent man could receive more profit 
by a wise expenditure of time in private reading and meditation 
than by his presence at the ministrations of the public congre- 
gation. It is quite possible that on a given day an individual 
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might not be so much edified by hearing a feeble sermon in 
church, as by reading at home a sermon by such a preacher 
as Guthrie, or Spurgeon, or Bishop Ryle. But the question 
for a Christian is, not whether any particular day can be spent 
more profitably at home than in the church. The real ques- 
tion which a man has to decide is: “ Is not the local church 
an institution set up by its Divine Author for the spiritual 
good of man, and is it not the Divine will that my household 
and myself should gather to its meetings, take advantage of its 
ministrations, and extend and perpetuate its benefits to others?” 
The question is, not what is best for an individual for one day 
or two days, but what course of training is best for the indi- 
vidual for a lifetime, and what is most for the good of all the 
children of God, and for the race. The church is the Divine 
plan for training the family of God. Before deciding to 
decline this plan, and to act on some other method, a wise 
man should consider the result certain to ensue, if every other 
man were to follow his example, and to devote every first day 
of every week to home studies rather than to public worship. 
The consequence of all resolving to act on that principle 
would be the dissolution of the local church, and, along with 
it, the inevitable destruction of the most powerful machinery 
ever called into existence for the religious and moral improve- 
ment of men. The Oriental sage, the Greek philosopher, the 
Roman moralist, never created, or were able to set in operation, 
an institution, in virtue of which the rich and poor of every 
district, in every nation, meet together in the same place once 
every seven days, all the year round, century after century, for 
instruction in the highest and most profound of all spiritual 
truths. A machine of heavenly suggestion, constructed for 
the good of mankind, erected in the world for eighteen hundred 
years or more, and operating less or more beneficially as it is 
languidly or energetically wrought, is not to be lightly broken 
up. On the contrary, all Christians should determine to 
make it, more than it has ever been, an instrumentality for 
good ; and no individual, except at the call of necessity, or of 
some still higher duty, should ever absent himself from the 
Christian congregation. Attendance on its services does not, 
moreover, bar any person so disposed from as much private 
reading and meditation on other portions of the Lord’s Day, 
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and on other days, as he considers may be good for him. But 
everything in its time. 

4. The wisdom of the church arrangement is manifest in 
another respect. Neighbours thus enjoy the best opportunity 
of knowing each other, and by coming together in church- 
meetings, once a week or more, extend and confirm their 
knowledge. This mutual knowledge enables them, if so 
disposed, to discharge their relative duties more efficiently. 
Church officers, from the fact of their proximity to those with 
whom they have concern, are better able to discharge their 
duties, while private Christians, from the same cause, can better 
fulfil their responsibilities to those who “ are over them.” 

5. Association enables Christians to influence the outside 
world to a greater extent than individually they would be able 
to do. Societies can effect results which individuals dare not 
attempt. Try to imagine what would happen in this respect 
if every Christian should obstinately refuse to enter into church- 
relations with his fellow-Christians, and insist on living by 
himself in spiritual isolation. In that case the ordinances 
appointed for the church-meeting could not be observed. The 
religious instruction of the community could not be carried 
out in any efficient manner, the ministry could not be supported, 
missionaries could not be sent to Pagan countries on any 
systematic method, and almost every agency for the spiritual 
good of men would be paralysed. Unless Christians unite in 
the church-meeting, according to Divine appointment, and thus 
combine their resources, they cannot secure the effective and 
regular preaching of the Word, nor can they support churches 
at home, nor can they supply the necessary help to enable 
evangelists to carry the Gospel message to the heathen and 
unbelieving. If association in the local church ceased, then, if 
any religious movement or enterprise was started, there would 
be no sufficient power behind it to supply means, to direct 
voluntary societies, and to keep individual agents at work. 
Disintegration in such a case would bring the onward march 
of Missions to a sudden stop, and possibly Christianity itself, 
except kept alive by supernatural means, would flicker and 
die out in a few generations. 

If great evils are held in check, and good accomplished by 
the association of individuals in local churches, we see at once 
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the reason why the apostles, in every city where they preached 
the Gospel with any degree of success, gathered their converts 
together, and organised a church. There are twelve cities or 
towns, each of which is named specifically in the New Testa- 
ment as having a Christian congregation, not to speak of the 
churches of provinces, such as Judea or Cilicia. All the 
Christians of a city, however numerous they might be, con- 
stituted in the apostolic age the one church of that city. Even 
the multitude of believers in Jerusalem, the largest church of 
the time, constituted a unity, and is spoken of repeatedly as 
such. This fact is not intended, as we believe, for universal 
imitation; in any considerable town, at present, amid the 
environments of modern life, it would be impossible to follow 
the precedent. But the fact must be kept in view, because it 
accounts for much which occurred afterwards. Besides, when 
Christians were a feeble minority, living in the heart of a 
hostile population, the idea of one church in each city was 
popular ; it shut out any appearance of division, it gave weight 
to discipline, and, when carried out, was an exhibition of 
strength and numbers, which was not without effect upon all 
who regarded the Christian religion from the outside. 


Passing over the Didaché,’ we reach the end of the century. 
Not only was the local church then in operation, but its nature 
and purpose were fully understood. 

CLEMENT of Rome is the only Christian writer of that age 
whose work is extant. His Epistle to the Corinthians, written, 
it is generally supposed, about the year 96 A.D., in the name of 
the Christian congregation of the great city of which he was 
the chief pastor, opens with the following words :— 

“The church of God [4 éxxAnaia rod Gov] which sojourns at Rome, to the 
church of God which sojourns at Corinth, to them that are called and 
sanctified by the will of God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Here it may be seen that the Christian people at Rome 
constitute the church at that city, and that the church at 
Corinth also is the Christian congregation there. The people 
of whom the local church is composed are described as “the 
called, the sanctified by the will of God.” So nearly does 
Clement touch the apostolic age that the language which he 
uses seems identical with the words of inspired men. 


1 See chap. xiv. 1, and xvi. 2. 
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The younger PLINy, early in the second century, was civil 
governor of Bithynia in Asia Minor. The attitude of the 
imperial government to the new faith was not then exactly 
settled, and when occasionally Christians were arraigned before 
him as a magistrate, he was at a loss to know how they should 
be treated. About the year 107 he consulted the Emperor 
Trajan, in a letter which still exists, as to the course he ought 
to follow in such cases. In this well-known letter he men- 
tions some facts, which he had drawn from witnesses in his own 
court, as to the habits and principles of the Christians :— 


“This was the account which they gave of the nature of the religion they 
once had professed, whether it deserves the name of crime or error, namely, 
that they were accustomed to meet on a stated day before daylight, and to 
repeat among themselves a hymn to Christ as to a god, and to bind them- 
selves by an oath with the obligation of not committing any wickedness, 
but on. the contrary of abstaining from theft, robberies, and adulteries ; also 
of not violating their promise or denying a pledge ; after which it was their 
custom to separate, and to meet again at a promiscuous harmless meal, from 
which last they desisted after the publication of my edict, in which, agree- 
ably to your orders, I forbade any societies of that sort.” 


This, of course, is secondary evidence. Pliny, being a 
heathen, speaks of a matter about which he could have had ‘no 
personal experience. He merely repeats what had been told 
him by some persons who had once been Christians. But it 
comes to us from a quarter above suspicion, and carries the 
look of truth upon its face. Let us note the practice of the 
Christians of Bithynia in “meeting,” and meeting “on a 
stated day ”—probably the Lord’s Day. They praise Christ in 
“a hymn,” and bind themselves by “an oath,” possibly the 
sacramentum—the Lord’s Supper—to abstain from crime; and 
they observe the love-feast, which observance, however, they 
gave up, it not being a prescribed ordinance, when commanded 
by the civil authority so to do. The testimony, thus coming 
down indirectly on the authority of a Pagan magistrate, as to 
the morality of the early Christians, their habit of assembling 
for worship before daylight to elude the persecutor, and their 
observance of the Lord’s Day and the Lord’s Supper, is very 
precious, as dating from the year 107, when as yet no unin- 
spired Christian writer, so faras known to us, had written a 
line upon these matters. 
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JUSTIN MaRTyR is our third witness. His First Apology, 
written between 140 and 148 A.D., and addressed to the Roman 
Emperor Antoninus Pius, derives interest from the fact that it 
contains the first uninspired account given by a CHRISTIAN 
writer of the church-meeting, and of church-worship :— 


“On the day called Sunday, all who live in cities or the country gather 
together to one place, and the memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the 
prophets are read, as long as time permits; then, when the reader has 
ceased, the president verbally instructs and exhorts to the imitation of 
those good things. Then we all rise together and pray ; and, as we before 
said, when our prayer is ended, bread and wine and water are brought, and 
the president in like manner offers prayers and thanksgivings according to 
his ability, and the people assent, saying Amen; and there is a distribu- 
tion to each, and a participation of that over which thanks have been given, 
and to those who are absent a portion is sent by the deacons. And those 
who are well-to-do and willing give what each thinks fit. . . . But Sunday 
is the day on which we all hold our common assembly, because it is the first 
day on which God, having wrought a change in the darkness and matter, 


made the world, and Jesus Christ our Saviour on the same day rose from 
the dead.” ! 


We must note in this passage the common assembly on the 


Lord’s Day, consisting of those who live in cities or in the 
country, the reading of the Scriptures, the oral exhortations of 
a practical nature corresponding to the modern sermon, the 
prayers, the Communion Supper, and the contribution or 
thank-offering—all elements corresponding to any pure and 
spiritual service in a church-meeting at the present day. 

THEOPHILUS of Antioch, who died 181 a.D., has the following 
remark bearing upon this subject :— 


“ God has given to the world, which is driven and tempest-tost by sins, 
assemblies, we mean holy churches, in which survive the doctrines of the 
truth, as in the island harbours of good anchorage ; and into these run those 
who desire to be saved, being lovers of the truth, and wishing to escape the 
wrath and judgment of God.” ? 


His idea of the church is a kind of harbour into which 
those who are tempest-tost by sin, and desiring to be saved, 
run, and take refuge. 

The testimony of IrENzvs, Bishop of Lyons in Gaul, con- 
tained in his work Against Heresies, written between 182 and 
188 A.D., carries us down to a point forty years later than 


1 First Apol. ch. 67. 2 Autolycus, ii. 14. 
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that of Justin Martyr. His language indicates that the appli- 
cation of the word church to a particular Christian congrega- 
tion, instead of to a combination of churches, was still in 
common use :— 


“Suppose there arise a dispute relative to some important question 
among us, should we not have recourse to the most ancient churches, with 
which the apostles held constant intercourse, and learn from them what is 
certain and clear in regard to the present question ?”? 


Whatever may be thought of the attempt to decide contro- 
versies after this strange fashion, there can be no difference of 
opinion as to the sense in which he uses the term church. It 
is the local Christian congregation. 


TERTULLIAN of Carthage, in his Apology, written about the 
end of the second century, thus describes the local church :— 


“ We are a body knit together as such by a common religious profession, 
by unity of discipline, and the bond of a common hope. We meet together 
in an assembly and congregation, that, offering up prayer to God as with 
united force, we may wrestle with Him in our supplications. This violence 
God delights in. We pray too for the emperors, for their ministers, and for 
all in authority, for the welfare of the world, for the prevalence of peace, 
for the delay of the final consummation. We assemble to read over our 
sacred writings, if any peculiarity of the times makes either forewarning or 
reminiscence needful. However it be in that respect, with the sacred 
words we nourish our faith, we animate our hope, we make our confidence 
more steadfast ; and no less by inculcation of God’s precepts, we confirm 
good habits. In the same place also exhortations are made, rebukes and 
sacred censures are administered. For with great gravity is the work of 
judging carried on among us, as befits those who feel assured that they are 
in the sight of God ; and you have the most notable example of the judg- 
ment to come, when any one has sinned so grievously as to require his 
severance from us in prayer, and the meeting, and all sacred intercourse.” ? 


From this well-known passage we learn that a church in 
the end of the second century was a congregation of people 
united by a common religious profession, who habitually 
assembled in one place for the worship of God, for reading 
the holy writings, for instruction and exhortation, and who 
exercised spiritual discipline upon offending members. 


These extracts, all taken from writers who lived and wrote 
in the second century, show how accurately the Christians of 
that time apprehended the idea of the church as set forth in 


1 Adv. Her. iii. 4. 1. 2 Apol. ch. 39. 
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the New Testament, and how they understood its component 
elements, its duties, its privileges, and its aims. Since that 
time until now, the church-meeting is an institution extend- 
ing over all the intervening ages. By an instinct of self- 
preservation, no less than by a sense of duty, the people of 
God meet together in the local church, at stated intervals of 
time, for mutual spiritual profit. Though traces of the evil 
habit appear so early as the apostolic age, no Christians, 
except those in whom faith and grace wax faint, will be ever 
found, except under pressure of necessity, “forsaking the 
assembling of themselves together.” Jude condemns those 
who “separate themselves,” and the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews enjoins the avoidance of the sin, on the ground 
that “ye see the day drawing nigh.” Faith, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would perish out of any land whose inhabitants 
did not assemble statedly for public worship. This principle 
being universally carried out in a practical form by all Chris- 
tians, there is little room left for deviation or corruption. Yet 
even here in past ages occasion has been taken to turn aside 
to something else which the Scriptures do not enjoin. 

Neither in the first nor second century is there any trace of 
the erection of a public edifice for Christian worship. In 
those days Christians were few in number, poor in means, and 
often under persecution. They were not a tolerated body ; 
and the attempt to erect public buildings might possibly have 
sharpened the hostility with which they were regarded. It 
was their custom to meet anywhere,—in the Temple area, in 
the synagogue, in the schoolroom, in the private dwelling ; or, if 
persecution waxed hot, in the catacombs, or other secret place, 
and sometimes during the night. Before the Decian persecu- 
tion of 250 a.p., there is no allusion in the literature of the 
time to any building specially erected for Christian worship. 
It was in the second half of the third century, in the interval 
of repose between the Decian and Diocletian persecutions, 
when Christians had multiplied and grown rich, that the 
practice of erecting houses for Christian worship began. The 
design in doing so was to promote the convenience and com- 
fort of the worshippers. On that ground church-building was 
a legitimate action; for God can be worshipped inside build- 
ings as well as in the open air, but those who worship Him, 
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some of them being infirm with age, and others in delicate 
health, need shelter. Yet church-building is no part of 
religion. If Christianity lived and prospered for more than 
two hundred years without such accommodation being pro- 
vided, we know no reason why it should not have done so 
for more than two thousand years. 

The building of edifices for Christian worship, though checked 
for a season by the Diocletian and Galerian persecution 
(303-311), prevailed from that time ever after. One of the 
first erected, after the persecution ceased, was that of Tyre, by 
Paulinus, which must have been large and beautiful, judging 
from the praise bestowed upon it by Eusebius.’ The use of 
these public buildings soon gave a new meaning to the word 
ecclesia. Everywhere in the writings of the second century, as 
in the New Testament, it denotes the congregation ; henceforth 
it means, not the congregation only, but the edifice in which 
the congregation assembled. A change strictly analogous had 
already passed over the word synagogue. As the word from 
which it is derived imports, the name referred originally to the 
people gathered together; but as early as New Testament 
times it had come to denote the edifice in which they were 
accustomed to gather: “ He loveth our nation, and himself built 
us our synagogue.” A similar change from the beginning of 
the fourth century passes over the word ecclesia. Augustine 
refers to this change: “ We call a church the basilica, in which 
are held the people who are truly named the church.”* 

Keeping these facts in remembrance, we are at no loss to 
understand why the New Testament does not contain a single 
line on the subject of ecclesiastical edifices. The idea was 
unknown to the time, and unrealised for two hundred years 
after. But such a state of discomfort could not be expected 
to last after Christianity became the religion of the Emperor 
and the Court, and Christians had grown in wealth and 
numbers. The circumstances of the worshippers necessarily 
demanded the accommodation, nor can church-officers be 
blamed for an honest endeavour to meet the demand. The 
true religion of Christ does not enjoin asceticism, nor does it 
assign any special merit to mortifications of body which men 


1 Hist. Eccl. x. 4. 
* Epist. 190; ch. 5. 19 in Migné, Patrologia Latina, vol. xxxiii. col. 863. 
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voluntarily undertake ; there is therefore no sound reason why 
Christians should not erect such edifices, and why they should 
not consult even for the taste as well as convenience of the 
worshipper. But buildings should always harmonise and be 
in keeping with the circumstances of their occupants. The 
Christianity of the New Testament is not a thing of pomp and 
show and extravagance. The Master Himself did not appear 
on earth as prince or potentate; He wore the “form of a 
servant,” and was “meek and lowly in heart.” He knew no 
pride, and hated grandeur and display ; He spoke often on the 
mountain-side, or down by the sea-shore. The edifices 
required for.the convenience of those meeting for His worship 
did not need to be grand and expensive ; it was quite enough 
that. they should be simple, chaste, and beautiful. 

The source of the mischief which arose in course of time was 
an Old Testament idea misapplied. The Tabernacle in the 
wilderness, and subsequently the Temple of Solomon, were 
both intended as the dwelling-place of Jehovah. There were 
placed the Ark, the Cherubim, the Mercy-seat, and the 
symbol of the Divine glory. None but the purest were allowed 
to set foot in the inner sanctuary, and that but once a year or 
so; the people stood or knelt in the courts without, and wor- 
shipped in the open air. The vaos, or Temple proper, was the 
palace of the King; the ‘epov, or sacred enclosure outside, was 
occupied by the worshippers. It is no valid objection to this 
statement that the word iepov is sometimes applied to the 
Temple proper, for that was no less a sacred place than the 
outside court. When Solomon had completed the Temple he 
said, “I have surely built thee a house of habitation, a place 
for thee to dwell in for ever;” and again, that he had built 
the house “ for the name of the Lord, the God of Israel.” But 
Christ gives no command to build church-edifices at all, and 
still less to build them as a habitation for Deity, or for the 
glory of His name. Such a service the Lord did not require 
at the hand of His servants. But when, at the end of two 
centuries and a half, they undertook that work, it was not in’ 
obedience to the command of God, but for their own accom- 
modation and comfort. The people themselves entered into 
these buildings, and held their meetings in them. 

The work had not well begun until we find an entirely 
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different idea imported into the work. Early in the fourth 
century, while Constantine the Great is still upon the throne, 
we find the old Jewish notion cropping up in the thoughts of 
Christian people, that the material structure is erected, not for 
the convenience of man, but for the honour and glory of God. 
Eusebius of Cesarea, the most learned ecclesiastic of the age, 
uses the following words in regard to the churches built by the 
mother of Constantine, the Empress Helena, at Bethlehem and 
Mount Olivet, about the year 335 :— 


“Thus did Helena Augusta, the pious mother of a pious Emperor, erect 
these two noble and beautiful monuments of devotion, worthy of everlasting 
remembrance, to the honour of God her Saviour, and as proofs of her holy 
zeal.” } 


The belief that men in building church-edifices honoured 
God, greatly aided in their construction and multiplication. 
Once the idea that a church-edifice, like the Jewish Temple, 
was erected for God rather than for the use of man, became 
general, it gave rise also to a series of other new ideas and 
rites, of which the Christianity of an earlier age knew nothing. 

1. If an edifice is erected for God, it appears the most natural 
of all things that it should be formally dedicated to His service. 
Few could object to the opening of such a house by a simple 
religious service, if the opening rite were limited to this 
service. There can be little doubt that the record of the 
service at the dedication of Solomon’s Temple suggested the 
ceremony, which, though unknown to the New Testament, 
began so early as the fourth century, and exists till the present 
time, under the name of CHURCH CONSECRATION. Some think, 
however, that when the Empire changed its religion, the influx 
of so many new members introduced this among other Pagan 
practices, and that the examples of Solomon and of Judas Mac- 
cabeeus were afterwards pleaded in justification. The earliest 
Christian consecration of which we have any detailed account 
is that celebrated at Jerusalem in 335, when a whole synod of 
bishops assembled by order of the Emperor Constantine to 
dedicate the grand church, which he had erected over the sup- 
posed site of the holy sepulchre. Eusebius gives us a full 


1 800 radra pynpns émagia alwviov, ceva Kai mepixadAt kabiep@pata . . . 
ken atyvota Oem TH aitns cot... . evoeBois texunpia diabécews 
ipuro.— De Vita Constantini, iii. 43. 
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account of it. The civil representative of the Emperor on that 
occasion entertained the bishops; in honour of the event he 
supplied the poor with food and clothing, and enriched the 
church with costly offerings. The following is the historian’s 
description of the religious service :— 


“The festival derived additional lustre, both from the prayers and dis- 
courses of the ministers of God, some of whom extolled the pious Emperor’s 
willing devotion to the Saviour of mankind, and dilated on the magnificence 
of the edifice which he had raised to His memory. Others afforded, as it 
were, an intellectual feast to the ears of all present by public disquisitions 
on the sacred doctrines of our religion. Others interpreted passages of Holy 
Scripture, and unfolded their hidden meaning ; while such as were unequal 
to these efforts presented a bloodless sacrifice and mystical service to God in 
the prayers which they offered for general peace for the Church of God, for 
the Emperor himself as the instrumental cause of so many blessings, and for 
his pious sons.” } 


From this account it is evident that the first recorded conse- 
cration service was entirely intellectual and devotional, consist- 
ing simply of prayers, discourses, sermons, and expositions of 
Scripture. The practice was so natural, and apparently so 
pious and edifying, that it was hard to take exception to it. 
But the lapse of time brought with it changes. Churches, at 
first erected in honour of God, or in commemoration of some 
important event in the life of Christ—the Nativity, the Re- 
surrection, the Ascension,—came afterwards to be erected for 
other purposes. They began to be built over the tombs of mar- 
tyrs, with the pious design of commemorating those who had laid 
down their lives for Christ. When the martyr was not interred 
at the exact place where it was necessary to found a church, 
his bones were sought for, and deposited beneath the altar.’ 
The building was usually called by the name of the saint whose 
relics were thus honoured. Henceforth the consecration service 
became more ceremonial and ornate. A sermon was preached 
and prayers were offered; but it also became part of the 
ceremony to fumigate the building, sprinkle holy water, anoint 
the altar with oil, light candles, burn incense, paint crosses, 
and for the bishop with his crosier to inscribe the floor with the 


1 Life of Constantine, iv. 45. 

2 “Tf from the present time,” says the General Council of Nice (787), 
“‘any bishop shall be found to consecrate a temple without holy relics, let 
him be deposed, as one who has transgressed the ecclesiastical traditions.” 
—Canon 7, in Hardouin, vol. iv. col. 491. 
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letters of the alphabet. It might be difficult to state accurately 
the order in which these changes were introduced, and it is 
probable that the ceremonial was not uniform in every place. 
But they were introduced, and the general tendency was to add 
to the ceremonial, and to make it more imposing; so that a 
practice which began by dedicating a building to the honour of 
God by a simple service of prayer and instruction, resulted in 
dedicating them to saints, in paying honour to relics, and in 
an elaborate and cumbrous consecration. Augustine, indeed, 
was careful enough to say: “ We build altars, not to any 
martyr, but to the God of martyrs, although it is to the 
memory of martyrs;”* but by the populace the shrine was 
regarded as intended to do honour to the martyr, and was 
called by his name.” 

The following is a mode of consecration adopted before the 
Reformation, and condensed from the Pontifical of Egbert, an 
English formulary of the eighth century :— 


“The relics were to be watched the night before in some church already 
consecrated. In the morning the bishop and clergy came in procession to 
the church to be consecrated ; candles are lighted, the clerks in procession 
pass round the church outside. The door of the church is opened with 
appropriate chants and ceremony. Prayer is said in the midst of the church, 
and the procession, with litany, solemnly approaches the altar with prostra- 
tion. Then follows the Abecedarium. Holy water is blessed and sprinkled 
about the church and the altar ; the altar is censed and anointed with oil 
and chrism ; the slab is to be laid on the altar, the linen coverings, the 
fittings (ornamenta) of the church, and the vessels to be used in divine 
service are blessed. Then the relics are brought in solemn procession from 
the place where they had been deposited. When they come before the altar 
a curtain is drawn between the clerks and the people ; the bishop makes the 
sign of the cross with chrism inside the confessio or cavity where the relics 
are to be placed, and at the four corners of the altar. After the relics have 
been placed in the confessio, the slab is laid on the top and fixed with mortar. 
The bishop says a prayer. The altar is then covered and decked, and the 
paten and chalice are blessed. The clerks then enter the vestry and put on 
other vestments. Meantime the church is made ready, and the bishop and 
clergy on their return say the mass De Dedicatione Ecclesia.” * 


Any who reads this form of consecration, or the description of 
the consecration at St. Catherine’s by Archbishop Laud in 1630, 


1 Reply to Faustus, xx. 21. 
2 The usual form is to consecrate to God in the name of the saint. 
—Bellarmine, Opera, vol. ii. p. 427. 
3 Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, vol. i. p. 431. 
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will see at once into what a formidable ceremonial the service 
used at Jerusalem in 335 had grown in less than 1300 years. 
But the ceremony did not stop with churches. Other objects 
used in Divine service had to be dedicated in similar fashion. 
It had grown into a custom not only to consecrate edifices, but 
also altars, cemeteries, monasteries, bells, crosses, and other 
articles of ecclesiastical furniture. 

2. If churches are built to do honour to God and to the 
saints, it is no less natural that they should be made worthy 
of those whom they are intended to honour. This idea opened 
the way for splendid architecture and for expensive decoration. 
In proportion as knowledge decayed, and piety degenerated into 
superstition, the more wealth was lavished on the material 
fabric. To erect GRAND AND COSTLY CHURCHES passed for reli- 
gion of a very superior kind. The fine arts—architecture, 
music, painting, and sculpture—all were laid under contribution 
to adorn religion ; and the simple service of the second century, 
which Justin Martyr describes so beautifully, was turned into 
an exhibition, in which variegated vestments, mysterious words 
in an unknown tongue, and imposing rites, were adapted to the 
cathedrals where they were used, and produced a deep impres- 
sion on minds wholly unaware of what constitutes spiritual 
and true worship. Against the sin and danger of wasting on 
magnificent edifices money which might be better employed, 
Ambrose, Jerome, Chrysostom, Bernard, and other Fathers warn 
in vain.’ Ambrose prefers that the clergy should attend to the 
poor rather than to the ornamentation of buildings. Jerome 
condemns persons who are given to church-decoration, but who 
care little as to the character of those who officiate in them.’ 
Chrysostom thinks that to give to the poor is the most rational 
way to build the house of God. Even so late as the twelfth 
century, when Christendom was being covered with gorgeous 
fabrics, Bernard ridicules the grotesque figures cut in the stones 
with which churches were built, and exclaims: “O vanity of 
vanities, but still more insane than vain! The walls of the 
church shine, but the poor are in need. It clothes its stones 


1 The passages to which we refer may be found in Hospinian, De Templis, 


"2 Multi edificant parietes, et columnas ecclesie substruunt, marmora 
nitent, auro splendent laquearia, gemmis altare distinguitur, et ministrorum 
Christi nulla electio est.” —Hpist. 52. 10. 
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with gold, but leaves its children naked. At the expense of 
the needy the eyes of the rich have. service done them. The 
curious find what pleases, and the wretched do not find with 
what they can be fed.” He states the reason for these vain 
adornments: “We know that they [the bishops], seeing that 
they are debtors to the wise and to the unwise, excite by 
fleshly ornaments the devotions of carnal people, who are not 
capable of spiritual things.” Bellarmine, who gives the extract, 
adds on his own account: “Ignorant men need this kind of 
thing.” ? 

We refer to these writers, not in proof that it is wrong to 
ornament churches, but to show that they protested faithfully 
against extravagant ornamentation. Of course such protests 
were in vain, as all protests are which run counter to the spirit 
of the times. The result is the grand and costly churches which 
to-day cover Christendom. It seems hard to find fault with a 
sentiment which has created Westminster Abbey and St. Peter’s 
at Rome. But the gorgeous temple is no essential of Christian 
worship; the true God may be worshipped with as much 
acceptance in a mountain hut as in York Minster. The faith of 
the Gospel does not demand lavish outlay in church-building ; 
the money may be more wisely devoted to other purposes. 
Men entirely misunderstand Christianity who are guided by 
such a maxim as this: “He who builds a church or temple 
prepares the kingdom of heaven for himself.” Instead of this 
false maxim, we would prefer to say that he who builds a 
church in a district where it is needed, plants a new centre of 
influence, from which spiritual good may go forth to the 
neighbourhood, and indirectly to other lands. The true use of 
such an edifice is not the honour it brings to God, or the glory 
which it reflects on man; for it is not with material grandeur 
that God is honoured, and the praise of man is not an object 
worthy of a Christian to seek. The only reason to justify 
expenditure is the shelter and comfort of those who engage in 
Divine worship. This end is as right and commendable as it is 
to provide dress, or to erect private dwellings ; but it is an end 
which can be secured without the decoration of pictures or the 
furniture of statues and tombs. Far be it from us to say that 
it is wrong. On the contrary, we say it is commendable to 


1 Bellarmine, Opera, vol. ii. p. 434. 
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associate with true worship the lines and forms of beauty; but 
this may be done effectively, not by frippery and gaudiness and 
elaborate decoration, but by combining the convenience of the 
teacher and of the congregation with the true and high ideal of 
Christianity, the simple and chaste, the severely classical, the 
solid, the substantial, the enduring. True taste aims at the mean 
lying somewhere between the bald and unadorned on the one 
side, and the magnificent and gorgeous on the other. 

3. Extravagant VENERATION FOR CHURCH BUILDINGS was 
another result. Consecrated places were regarded as specially 
holy, as being in some degree the dwelling-place of God, like 
the Tabernacle or Temple of old. The respect due to the Deity 
Himself was in some degree transferred to the fabric erected 
by human hands to His honour, and in which He was supposed 
to be enshrined. It was specially forbidden to feast or eat, or 
place couches in them." Hands and feet were sometimes 
washed before entering them. Devotees often kissed the doors 
and pillars, and sometimes the very threshold. The church 
in the dark ages became an asylum, where the vilest criminals 
took refuge, and where life and property were counted safe. 
Behaviour so reverential and devout usually passes for much 
in the world, but it is no part of Christianity. 

The first step to this mass of superstition was to bestow on 
the material structure the same name as the Scriptures give to 
the Christian congregation; but the real error was to regard 
this material structure as erected in honour of God and His 
saints. God and His saints do not require at our hands to be 
honoured in this way. The true temple of God is not an 
ecclesiastical edifice ; it is the souls and bodies of men. Archi- 
tectural and artistic display is not essential to true worship. 
The Lord of heaven and earth does not dwell in temples made 
with hands; His temple is in human hearts; and He is to be 
worshipped, not with sensuous grandeur, but “in spirit and in 
truth.” Once men accepted the false principle, that God is 
specially honoured by the erection of a public building wherein 
His people meet for worship, everything else followed in the 
most natural way. If God can be honoured in this way, in 
similar fashion we may honour His saints, and the martyrs 
who died for His truth; the grander the church, the greater 


1 Council of Laodicea (348-381), Can. 28, 
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the honour; and surely, it was felt, we cannot show too much 
veneration for the habitation of God and the resting-place of 
the martyrs’ bones. These feelings, carried out to an undue 
extent, produced that superstition which attached to churches 
and abbeys in the middle ages, and which in a mitigated form 
has descended to our own times. 

The evils of entertaining such unchristian notions, must be 
evident to any who remember that there are no traces of them 
in the Christian Scriptures. The desire to honour God is in 
itself a feeling worthy of commendation, but we travel outside 
the rule of faith and life if we attempt to honour Him in a 
manner of our own device,in which He does not ask to be 
honoured. It is a crude conception of ignorant piety, to sup- 
pose that God is particularly pleased with Gothic arches, Ionic 
pillars, or architectural ornament of any kind ; or to imagine 
that a service of prayer, performed by a bishop, and embellished 
by the most imposing ceremonial, can impart the slightest 
amount of holiness to stone and mortar. It is mere will-wor- 
ship and fancy, this extraordinary popular veneration for wood 
and varnish. These unspiritual notions drew away the thoughts 
of people from what was of true value. They stimulated the 
pride and vanity of men, both lay and clerical, who henceforth, 
passing over the necessities of God’s poor living saints, rivalled 
each other in the effort to erect the most imposing structures in 
honour of saints that were dead. They wedded Christianity to 
the fine arts, first to architecture and music, and at a later 
period to painting and sculpture—a union not wrong in itself, 
if carried out with moderation and reverence ; but highly dan- 
gerous if it materialise the popular conception of Deity, corrupt 
the spirituality of worship, or lead men and women to imagine 
that the cultivation of art is religion. They who fear Him 
must never forget that the church which God esteems is not 
the material fabric, but the congregation of His people; that 
what He demands, and is entitled to obtain from us, is spiri- 
tual service ; that obedience to His commands and generous 
self-sacrifice for the good of others, are the works which He 
approves ; and that prayer and praise rising from a believing 
and humble spirit, in any spot of all the earth, in the closet, 
the hill-side, in the busy haunts of commerce, or far away at 
sea, are as acceptable to our Father in heaven, through Jesus 
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Christ, as if the sound had gone up to heaven from beneath 
the arches of the grandest cathedral that human genius ever 
planned or human hands ever erected. 

The Reformation was a gigantic effort to throw off the 
human additions made to religion in medieval times, and to 
return to the primitive ideas of the apostolic age. In the 
Reformed Churches the cumbrous ritual of Consecration was 
almost entirely set aside. Ever afterwards ecclesiastical edifices 
of high architectural merit were the exception, not the rule ; 
for a time the tendency was to run into the very opposite 
extreme. The senseless veneration for stone and lime very 
much abated. Henceforth churches were only called after 
saints, but not built in their honour. The old idea revived, 
that it is not the walls and roof, but the Christian congregation 
which takes advantage of their shelter, that constitutes the 
true Church, and which, in the spiritual point of view, is the 
true house of God. The attempt of our reformers to obtain a 
Scriptural view of the subject was successful, as may be seen 
by the following extracts from our formularies :-— 

“We believe that no one ought to seclude himself, and be contented to 


be alone ; but that all jointly should keep and maintain the union of the 
Church, and submit to the public teaching.” ! 


“ All men are in duty bound to join themselves to it, and unite them- 
selves with it, maintaining the unity of the Church ; submitting themselves 
to the doctrine and discipline thereof; bowing their necks under the yoke 
of Christ ; and as mutual members of the body serving to the edification of 
the brethren.” # 


“It is quite necessary there should be a sacred meeting or ecclesiastical 
convention of the faithful, in order that the Word of God may be lawfully 
preached, and prayers and supplications made publicly ; also that the sacra- 
ments be lawfully celebrated, collections made for the poor, and all the neces- 
sary expenses of the Church met.” * 


The Westminster Standards, coming nearly a century after 
these early pronouncements, give, as might be expected, a more 
complete and a clearer exposition of the principle. They set 
forth the lawfulness and expediency of the church-meeting, 
the persons who compose its membership, and the objects of 
such association :— 


1 French Confession (1559), Article xxvi. 
2 Belgic Confession (1561), Article xxviii. 
3 Second Helvetic Confession (1566), Article xxii. 1. 
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“Tt is lawful and expedient that there be fixed congregations, that is, a 
certain company of Christians to meet in one assembly ordinarily for public 
worship. 

“ Particular churches in the primitive times were made up of visible saints, 
viz., of such as being of age professed faith in Christ and obedience to 
Him, according to the rules of faith and life taught by Christ and His 
apostles ; and of their children.” 

“Saints by profession are bound to maintain an holy fellowship and 
communion in the worship of God, and performing such other spiritual 
services as tend to their mutual edification.” ! 


As the Westminster Standards are still living formularies 
in the Reformed Churches of Britain and America, it is need- 
less to quote more recent declarations in order to show how the 
primitive idea of the local church is retained. As Ranke 
justly remarks, the congregation “is the foundation-stone of 
the Presbyterian form of church-government.”* Among us 
the church idea has passed through no material modification or 
development for more than three hundred years. - It would not 
be safe to predict what may happen in the future, but our 
Churches, whatever faults they may have committed in other 
respects, have scarcely erred on the side of magnificent archi- 
tecture, elaborate consecration, expensive decoration, or undue 
veneration for holy places. The tendency in the past has been 
rather the other way, as every one knows. 

“The earth is the Lord’s.” In any spot of this wide world 
where two or three meet in His name, Cliist is there ; and the 
place that Christ honours with His presence is always holy 
ground. We acknowledge our obligation to meet our fellow- 
Christians for the worship of God and for mutual edification, 
provided our views of faith and practice are so harmonious as 
to make it likely that we can act together, and edify one 
another. No doubt many in all ages practically disregard the 
commandment, but that is their great sin ; and the existence 
of sin does not alter the obligations of duty. In the belief 
that attendance on the church-meeting is a duty all Christians 
are at one. Time, place, circumstances, are only secondary 
matters ; the essential thing is the stated weekly meeting for 
united worship and the observance of ordinances. Christians 


1 Form of Church Government, vii. 1, and i. 2; Confession, xxvi. 2. 
2 Ranke’s History of the Reformation in Germany, vol. iii, p. 84 (English 
translation). 
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and their families, however few in number, are, in proportion 
to their faith and love, the very soul and strength of the local 
church. Even those who are Christians in name only, and 
attend regularly, occupy a hopeful attitude, and may at a 
future day be real members of the body to which they now 
only adhere. It is one of the most pleasant and beautiful 
sights of a Christian land to see every family of a district, 
father, mother, children, and grey-haired sire, turning out on 
Sabbath morning from their humble homes, and wending their 
way, by stream and meadow and grassy knoll, to the place of 
common meeting, in order to present united worship to the 
God who made the earth and the heaven. Their garments may 
be threadbare, and their place of meeting may be open to the 
sky, but the church-meeting is the place of grace and blessing: 
“The Lord his God is with him, and the shout of a King is 
among them.” Where praise and prayer are offered, the Holy 
Scriptures read, and the truth presented in word or symbol, the 
good seed cannot always fall on stony ground. Where people 
attend habitually the Christian congregation, true religion 
cannot utterly die; where they habitually absent themselves, 
true religion cannot long survive. The man who persistently 
refuses to unite in worship with the local church, except under 
circumstances which justify him to his own conscience in the 
sight of God, not only sets up his own wisdom against God, 
but, whether he means it or not, strikes a blow that aims at 
the very life of Christianity. 

The local church ina Christian country exists at every man’s 
door. Were it not so common, it would seem to us a wonder- 
ful institution, viewed in the light of its antiquity, its univer- 
sality, and its influence. It is as old as the resurrection of the 
Lord. Perhaps all the learning and research of the world could 
not discover a single Lord’s Day, since that memorable morning 
when the angel came down from heaven and rolled away the 
stone from the cave’s mouth, on which the disciples of Christ 
did not meet together for purposes of worship. The institution 
exists at this day in fuller force than ever, and is practically 
maintained in every section of the Church,—Greek, Roman, 
Lutheran, Reformed, and Anglican. To it, more than to any 
other observance, is owing that salutary practical influence 
which Christianity exerts on society virtually outside its own 
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borders. It civilises and moralises men, even when they re- 
fuse to permit it to save them. Men who cannot read, and will 
not take the trouble to learn, know little of revealed truth, 
except what they know through this institution. Those who 
enter into its membership, and study to fulfil its conditions in 
a spirit of faith and desire, find that it promotes their spiritual 
growth, and that it opens up to them opportunities of spiritual 
service which they could not undertake apart from association 
with brethren. It imparts a feeling of dignity to a man to 
know that he is enrolled a member of that great society, whose 
ramifications reach the ends of the earth, and whose living 
Head sits upon the throne of eternity. Infidels are well aware 
of the strength which Christianity derives from this institution, 
and despair, as well they may, of being able to overturn a faith 
whose friends meet once a week the whole year round, century 
after century, in order to be instructed in its principles, and to 
comply with its demands. The persistent endeavour has been 
made, both by open enemies and by false friends, to organise 
some counter-institution, which may have the effect of drawing 
away the thoughts of men from the avocations and duties to 
which Christianity calls them on the day of rest. But the 
political meeting, the scientific lecture, the museum, the picture 
gallery, the musical entertainment, and the theatre, soon lose 
their charm. These things please the eye and the ear, but do 
not satisfy the natural cravings of the heart. Humanity longs 
inwardly, more especially in the hour of sorrow, for something 
which is not to be found in the mansions of pleasure, or in the 
palaces of art. That something, it is the design of the Church 
institution to supply. To men of the world, and to the votaries 
of pleasure, its engagements must always appear tame and dull, 
and they often grow weary and fall off in their attendance ; 
but all Christians, and all who desire with them to be “ par- 
takers of the benefit,” gather to the church-meeting in every 
age, and never grow weary, because they know it to be the 
command of the Master whom they love, and because they 
have found by experience that it is good for their souls. 
T. WITHEROW, D.D. 





The question to be discussed. 


ArT. II.—The Christian Consciousness as a Dogmatic Source. 


I, a mere man, fear to quit 
The clue God gave me as most fit 
To guide my footsteps through life’s maze, 
Because himself discerns all ways 
Open to reach him. 
Brownine, Christmas- Eve and Easter-Day. 


AN a man living in our day, breathing the atmosphere, 
surrounded by the influences, and observing the effects of 
nineteen centuries of Christianity, afford to cast aside the 
basis of historical revelation, and rely solely, or at least chiefly, 
on the deliverances of his own consciousness for the grounds 
and content of his religious belief? That is the question we 
intend to ask. The question is not as to whether reason is 
supreme and faith a sentiment, or whether Theism or Atheism 
is the true doctrine, but rather what criterion faith should 
employ to decide the quality of its objects. The truth of 
Christianity is not questioned, but only what that truth implies. 
The Christian consciousness, just because it is Christian, 
admits the necessity of faith before the problem of dogmatics 
can be broached at all, but it asks on what, in the last resort, 
it must depend in its attempts to express and formulate its 
belief. To understand the point at issue, we must put ourselves 
at the standpoint of a living piety, firmly convinced of the 
spiritual truth of Christianity, and only in doubt whether 
it can accept the utterances of its own religious intensity as 
the basis and touchstone of its dogmatic positions. The 
alternative is between the dogmatic autonomy of the Chris- 
tian consciousness and the recognition of some objectively 
cognisable criterion by which its utterances are to be judged 
and corrected, e.g. the Scriptures or the symbols and traditions 
of the Church. On the other hand, if the Christian conscious- 
ness be not thus autonomous in the region of dogmatics, 
what value, if any, is to be accorded to it there? 
By some our question would be set down either as treason to 
the spirit of the age, or as essentially meaningless ; for to them 
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to question the possibility of the mental evolution of dogmatics 
is to question the supremacy of reason, or virtually deny the 
possibility of dogmatics at all. On the other hand, the Chris- 
tian theologian, who starts not from consciousness simply, but 
from a consciousness illuminated by faith, must ask the question, 
both to assure himself that his own position is not antiquated 
and untenable, and to enable him to decide upon his attitude 
towards those at variance with him. The issues of the answer 
are momentous ; for they logically involve the preservation or 
downfall of historical Christianity. If we say that a full and 
complete dogmatic theology can be produced by the conscious- 
ness of any pious individual, then we can hardly object to the 
Scriptures being cast aside or placed in a secondary position ; 
their retention or rejection depends on the individual will. 
Let us first inquire what relation the principle of the 
dogmatic autonomy of the Christian consciousness has to the 
principles of the Reformation. We see at once that the 
religious movement of the sixteenth century was, in one sense 
at least, an assertion of the rights of the individual conscious- 
ness. The religious life of the individual had become choked 
by ecclesiastical dogma and tradition ; religion was a thing of 
rites and ceremonies, and the Church made the salvation of its 
adherents depend on their minute observance of the forms it 
instituted. Man had come to believe he could not lead a truly 
religious life, and the Church cherished the belief by proclaim- 
ing, as an ample substitute, obedience to its every dictate. 
There was a wide gulf between earth and heaven, and it could 
be bridged over, not by individual regeneration and deepening 
of spiritual life, but by the mediatorial offices of priests and 
monks and friars. The ermine of the Roman Pontiff had 
taken the place of the crown of thorns and the cross of Calvary ; 
and the offering of a broken and a contrite spirit had given way 
to the payment of masses and Peter’s pence. The Reformation 
was a revolt against this legalism. It was a declaration of 
the freedom of the individual spirit, of the power humanity 
possessed, and the duty it owed to commune directly with its 
God. It proclaimed the Divine parentage of humanity as a 
whole, and denied to Pope or priest the right of exclusive 
access to the Father. All men were made in God’s image, and 
all*might, if they would, realise the truth and enjoy the pre- 
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rogatives of the Divine similitude. As a consequence of this, 
the aim of dogmatics was no longer to explain and defend the 
dicta of Church authority by the help of Aristotle’s logic ; it 
was to reproduce and express the belief of the Christian, as 
that belief was guided by the Holy Spirit, and found content 
and correction in the Holy Scriptures. Here, then, we see at 
once the resemblance and the difference between the reforming 
principle and that which claims the supremacy of the Christian 
consciousness. Both recognise the necessity of a living faith, 
resulting in a struggle after spiritual life; both admit the 
absurdity and uselessness of dogmatics divorced from a reli- 
gious consciousness ; both, in a word, presuppose subjective 
conviction of the truth of the “deep things of God,” as well as 
a capacity in the human spirit for searching these things out 
and recognising them. But while the reforming principle thus 
proclaimed the spirituality of men, and along with this their 
religious equality, while it destroyed for ever the figment that 
any class of men were specially the depositories of God’s truth 
and the channels of his salvation, while it asserted the power 
of each man to apprehend and appropriate Divine truth for 
himself, it never went so far as to maintain that man found in 
himself the ultimate criterion of that truth. It proclaimed 
the equality of men, the spiritual uniformity of humanity ; 
with this a primary antagonism and perpetual divergence in 
degree between the spirituality of earth and heaven, man and 
God. The antagonism might be overcome by repentance and 
humility ; the essential distinction between the mind of God 
and man could never be abolished in this world. Thus the 
need of some objective criterion to guide and control the 
individual spirit was never at the Reformation a matter of 
question; and this criterion was found in the Scriptures. 
The Reformation, then, taught that, provided a special revela- 
tion were given of the nature of God and the way of salvation, 
every man could realise it for himself. It never taught that 
the same results either could have been arrived at without the 
special revelation, or that the medium of the latter could now 
be dispensed with. The Divine origin of humanity was re- 
cognised ; yet still humanity had the dust of earth in its 
eyes, the sin of the flesh upon its soul. Some direct act of 
God was necessary to point the way to truth. The Christian 
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consciousness of Luther was deep, intense, free; but it bowed 
before the gospel of the New Testament. Those who advocate 
the supremacy of the Christian consciousness, if they do not 
dispense with the Scriptures, at least claim the privilege to 
criticise their contents, and modify them as they choose. They 
arrive at their theory by laying special emphasis on the 
subjective aspect of the Reformation movement, and for that 
reason depart from the principle of the latter in its integrity. 

Just because it is subjective, the theory we are discussing 
may take aform which is distinctively rational, or distinctively 
mystical, or distinctively ethical, according to the mental habit 
of its exponent. Itis true, indeed, that the theory first got 
its name and its prominence from Schleiermacher, who based 
religion on feeling, and gave the heart the last word in dog- 
matics ; but the individualistic spirit appears otherwise than 
in this purely emotional form. 

The rational side of the theory appears in the theology of the 
Wolffian school in Germany. It began with the assumption 
that it could make the whole doctrine of Christianity patent 
to the reason. The school was at the outset conservative ; all 
its efforts were to buttress Christianity against the attacks of 
unbelievers. The grounds and content of the Christian doc- 
trine were to be reasoned out, and the truth was literally to be 
brought home with demonstration. Natural theology and 
historical criticism combined were to set the doctrines accepted 
by faith in the clear light of reason. Such a principle as this, 
which made the reason of man equal to the high things of 
God, already “ carried in its bosom the nightshade of destruc- 
tion.” It began by accepting the entire testimony of Scripture 
in all the integrity of its doctrines and precepts; it soon 
found that reason, when left to itself, could not evolve these 
doctrines and precepts, and, instead of giving up its rationalistic 
position, it gave up the doctrine which conflicted with it. It 
was hard for Rationalism to admit she was in the wrong; it 
was easier to explain away the doctrines of Scripture as errors 
of statement, or accommodations to the age in which they 
were written, or even as mythical representations whose mean- 
ing was now uncertain. Thus one after another of the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity was destroyed, until with 
Semler the whole dogmatic structure disappeared. Steinbart 
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reduced the mission of Christ to that of a “ gifted human 
teacher.” Christianity was the best teaching, because it con- 
duced to the happiness of mankind. The highest motto was 
“ Culture for time and eternity by the aid of religion.” Semler 
was even more explicit. Christ gave advice, but no revela- 
tion. He did not teach truth, but indicated where virtue lay. 
The religion of Jesus really contained nothing more than the 
Sermon on the Mount. Beyond this we are in the region of 
later additions superinduced by some philosophic Platonist. 
It is obvious that the rational Christian consciousness was, up 
to this time, and so far as dogmatics are concerned, « failure. 
The peculiarity of this school is that it started avowedly in 
defence of historic Christianity, and only broke away from it 
when it found that reason could not penetrate what the Scrip- 
tures set forth as mysteries of the kingdom of God. 

But though rationalism may fail in its attempts to formulate 
a system of doctrine so long as it pursues an empirical method, 
reason may still hope for success by setting before itself an 
ideal which embodies the essence of Christianity, and expresses 
its eternal import. Here again the truth of Christianity is 
admitted ; but it is the ideal truth, not necessarily the truth 
as set down in the historical Canon. Reason, it may be said, 
will not be in danger of ending in a despair of dogmatics if it 
assume this position ; for the variations of dogmatic systems 
will be merely the expression of the developing consciousness 
of the ideal. Lessing first formulated this standpoint when 
he drew a distinction between the “ eternal truths of the Spirit 
and the contingent truths of history.” The only way to reach 
a true dogmatics according to this standpoint is to look at all 
things in the light of eternity, and to discard the local and 
temporal. Faith and reason are thus to be reconciled. An 
historico-critical process is to purge the Scriptures of all that is 
jocal and adventitious, and leave only that which has an ideal 
value, an import for all time. But this method, when looked 
at closely, seems no less perilous than the empirical, though it 
may imply a higher spiritual life. With an assumption of an 
attitude of extreme self-renunciation, it yet makes religious 
belief a mere element of philosophy, and places historical 
Christianity at the mercy of varying systems. In words it 
rejects individualism ; in fact it pretends to penetrate the 
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workings of Providence and unveil its laws. The doctrines 
of Christianity, as enunciated in the Scriptures, are either 
rejected altogether as accommodations to the age in which 
they were promulgated, or a meaning is put into them to make 
them square with the philosophic system adopted. If this 
method be recognised as legitimate, then it is difficult to see how 
dogmatics can be preserved at all. To take only one point : 
the objective realisation and consummation of Christianity in 
the person of Christ can have no place on dogmatics built on 
this idealistic basis. The new idea which Christ introduced, 
of the union of the Divine and human, the new morality he 
taught,—these alone have value; the person of Christ, as a 
necessary and fundamental part of the dogmatic content, 
vanishes. The historic has no value in itself, and conse- 
quently we who have the ideas to which the mind of Christ 
gave birth can afford to dispense with Christ himself. He 
was the ladder on which we climbed to our present position ; 
having got there, we cast it down. It becomes a moot question 
“Whether ’twere best opine Christ was, 
Or never was at all, or whether 
He was and was not, both together.” 

Nothing can better illustrate the peculiar tendency of the - 
school we are now dealing with than the incongruous variety 
of opinions it presents as to the nature and significance of 
Christ. He may be the moral Exemplar (perfect, or only 
sufficiently so to give the idea of perfection), the Revealer of 
the true law of freedom, and called Redeemer because of the 
morality he has taught mankind. So Kant. Or, with Hegel, 
his true significance may consist in his having been the first 
man to realise the unity of the Divine and human, and kindle 
a consciousness of the same fact in others. Or, with Baur, he 
may become the shadowy centre of the antagonistic principles 
of Judaism and Hellenism. Or, with Strauss, Christ may become 
an objectivated symbol, and the Messianic idea the mythical 
representation of the spiritual consciousness of man. In all 
this variety it is impossible to find a higher unity. Baur 
cannot be right if Strauss is right: for Christianity cannot at 
the same time be the product of the conflict of designing 
partisans, as Baur would make it out to be, and also the result 
of pure spontaneity as Strauss would have it. Further, if we 
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admit the title of dogmatics to doctrinal systems centred round 
such conceptions of Christ, it is well to consider whether they 
can truly be called Christian. The incarnation of Christ is but 
the symbol of the struggle of humanity towards a higher 
consciousness ; his pre-existence is hardly hinted at, and his 
exaltation is at best an existence in the consciousness of the 
Christian community ; justification by faith hardly means more 
than the consciousness of the Divine in the human: for his 
immortality, the individual had best comfort himself with the 
reflection that he is working out the Divine idea in the progress 
of the race, and that that idea is necessarily eternal ; and above 
all, the idea of God is either vague and unsatisfactory or 
unquestionably Pantheistic. It may be urged that the abuse 
of a principle is not its condemnation; that the idealistic 
standpoint is not to be abandoned because some of its exponents 
have run to seed, so to speak; but if the interpreter of a 
principle be the individual himself, who shall say when he 
abuses it? Unless some common basis of revelation be 
recognised and acknowledged as the ultimate criterion and 
corrective in the region of dogmatics, the working out of the 
ideal principle must depend solely on the individuel, and he 
has to answer only to himself. The idealistic principle, then, 
by itself, or apart from an objectively cognisable criterion, 
logically leads to the despair of dogmatics and the last word 
of Strauss, that we have no religion left us, and that we must 
abandon ecclesiastical tradition and dogma for scientific 
research and artistic culture. Not that such a principle has 
no value for dogmatics. It is valuable as the intellectual 
form of the struggle to get from the external to the internal, 
from the husk to the kernel, or, in other words, for its emphatic 
protest against the dogmatics which is built on a mere historic 
faith, apart from a living realisation of the contents. But all 
this is more negative than positive, and the principle remains 
inadequate to serve as a basis for the dogmatic structure. 

We pass to that form of the Christian consciousness which 
bases religion on emotion, and finds the ideal of Christianity 
in pious feeling. It was in this form that the theory of the 
Christian consciousness was maintained by Schleiermacher, 
and it was in his system that it first gained definiteness and 
celebrity. The system of Schleiermacher was a revolt, on 
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the one hand, against a rationalism which sought to make men 
religious by logical demonstration, and, on the other hand, 
against the feeble faith which bound itself to the mere form, of 
Scripture truth, and neglected the spiritual appeal of its 
contents. Himself a man of an intensely religious cast of 
mind, he felt the truth of Christianity from a living experience 
of it, and could find no surer criterion than a look into his own 
soul. Of himself he says: “ Piety was the maternal womb in 
whose sacred obscurity my young life was nourished : this was 
my aid when I began to sift the faith of my ancestors, and to 
purify my thoughts and feelings from the rubbish of former ages.” 
It was the depth of his own religious life that made him 
assume always a believing soul in others, and place the basis 
of religion and the last criterion of its truths in the heart and 
not in the head. The spirit of religion was for him the great 
thing; it mattered not so much forthe form. The truth of the 
spirit of Christianity was seen from the living force it exerted 
in the world, from the regenerating, vitalising power it had in 
each individual soul. 

Now the importance of this standpoint may be at once 
conceded, and in taking it up Schleiermacher assumed a 
higher position than either of these yet noticed. It was 
higher than the rationalistic, because it emphasised the self- 
evidencing power of Christianity ; and it was higher than the 
idealistic, because the latter was rather a process of thought 
than a heartfelt assimilation of Divine truth. No one will 
deny that objectively the spirit of religion is greater than any 
religion, or that subjectively Divine truth to prove itself must 
exhibit a point of contact with the individual consciousness. 
This, looked at from the other side, means that the religious 
consciousness must be moved before dogmatics can commence, 
and so far Twesten is right in saying that Schleiermacher 
“secured faith against the assaults of a science which mistakes 
its own boundaries.” But all this only proves Schleiermacher 
a sound religious thinker; it does not show him a scientific 
theologian, or prove the possibility of his being so with such a 
first principle. Schlegel characterised the Discourses on 
Religion as a book of “infinite subjectivity,” and this, if from 
one point of view a virtue, is from that of the theologian a 
fault. Note how he reached his dogmatics. Faith was with 
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him a pious sentiment, feeding on itself, and deriving its 
certainty from itself; it was a mere condition of the subject 
without any theoretic content. The aim of dogmatics was 
with him to express this faith, Thus in his Outlines he 
says: “The system of doctrine is developed on the one hand 
by means of reflection continually directed towards the 
Christian self-consciousness in its different moments, and, on 
the other hand, by means of that effort which has to stablish, 
with more and more of general agreement and precision, the 
expression by which that consciousness shall be represented.” 
In other words, dogmatics is nothing more than an attempt to 
give scientific expression to the state of mind of the pious 
Christian. Then, in the first place, it may be remarked that 
the conception of faith is vitiated by the intense subjectivity 
of its author. Faith cannot properly be conceived of simply as 
a state of the subject, finding its ultimate source and warrant 
in itself. Such a faith could not defend itself against the 
charge of being merely introspective and possibly delusive. 
There can be no adequate conception of faith except as in some 
sort a reflex action of the soul on an objective revelation. It is 
true that there can be no real faith without a vital assimilation 
of the doctrine which constitutes its object; but it is equally 
true that the impulse to faith and the ground of its certainty 
cannot be derived from the subject alone: rather is it the 
objective revelation of the doctrine which gives the subjective 
certainty of its own truth and of the reality of the new life 
based upon it. Hence the dogmatics of Schleiermacher, which 
were defined as the expression of a purely subjective faith, lost 
sight at once of their origin and their ground. Faith is incom- 
plete so long as it remains satisfied with mere subjective 
assurance, and a dogmatic system risks its stability so long as 
it does not put itself in relation with the ultimately objective. 
Again, it is a one-sided and inadequate method which trans- 
forms the heart into an organ of science, and trusts to frame a 
system out of the isolated deliverances of the emotional con- 
sciousness. It is often true that the eye of the heart sees 
further than the eye of the head, but at the same time the 
maxim is no fit guide for the scientific theologian. Should he 
accept this as his sole guide, then the number and nature of 
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the breadth and intensity of his religious life. At the best, the 
fineness of his moral perception, with a large-hearted charity 
and a far-reaching sympathy, may enable him to introduce 
into his system much that is valuable; but even then he will 
not be safe against hopeless confusion and contradiction. The 
method is essentially eclectic ; without any supreme objective 
canon, it seeks what is best in every system, and its results 
can only be made consistent, and the unity of the faith it seeks 
to express preserved, by bringing in a logic which would 
destroy its very claim to the rank of a method at all. The 
eclecticism of Schleiermacher was daring even to avowed 
inconsistency. He says himself: “If a one-sided tendency 
becomes too strongly prominent, it is my manner, from a 
natural fear lest the ship in which we are all sailing should 
capsize, to go over to the other side with as much force as 
is possible with my small weight.” Hence it comes about 
that a man of almost any shade of opinion may find his defence 
and also his overthrow in Schleiermacher. It is this which 
has made him popular; most men are willing enough to have 
a man of his parts on their side, and so rationalist and ortho- 
dox have put out of sight the opposing parts of his teaching, 
and, pointing to those with which they agreed claimed him 
as their own. His God is in his deepest essence unknown 
and without attributes, except causality ; personality is but an 
anthropomorphic way of speaking of him; yet this God is to 
induce a feeling of absolute reverence in man. He gave Christ 
an exaggerated prominence; yet his pre-existence is not 
asserted, and he lives now only in the generic life of the 
Church. Man is of sufficient importance to call forth a 
redemptive plan from God; yet individual man, his interests 
and immortality, are swamped and lost in the progress of the 
world, the rolling torrent of advancing humanity. It is 
obvious that such a system is hardly framed till it falls asunder 
by the dissension of its elements. The inadequacy of feeling 
as an organ of dogmatic science is further seen from the diver- 
sities of those who, after Schleiermacher, took up this stand- 
point. They have hardly anything in common, except this 
starting-point of individual feeling ; beyond this, their conclu- 
sions are both various and contradictory. It could not have 
been otherwise ; each man, if he bases on feeling, must trust 
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his own, for there is no common standard. Hence any par- 
ticular system is bound to split up into numberless divergent 
systems; its only chance of permanent recognition at all is 
in eclecticism and inconsistency. 

But, further, the attempt to base theology on religious 
feeling, besides being of necessity a failure from a scientific 
point of view, has undoubtedly a tendency towards religious 
indifferentism. It is the spirit of religion which is everything ; 
the form is noticed only to be avoided. “ Let every one rejoice 
in that he has excited life; but let none suppose that it lies 
within his power to determine what form this life shall 
assume.” In the effort to get at the substance the form is 
almost wholly disregarded, and the danger is, that, with the 
framework gone, the spiritual contents may go too. This, it 
may be said, is to mistake tolerance for indifferentism, to charge 
a noble charity with a dearth of Christian life. But we are 
not quarrelling with Schleiermacher ; only with his principle. 
This principle, we cannot help thinking, has its logical outcome 
in an exaggeration of Christian fellowship and an abandon- 
ment of distinctively Christian doctrine and truth. Having 
gone thus far, we become the exponent of religious truth in 
general, not of Christianity. Schleiermacher was truer to his 
principle in his Discourses on Religion than in the Dog- 
matics ; and these discourses are admitted, even by those who 
defend them, as little better than apologies delivered in the 
forecourt of the heathen. We have seen that Schleiermacher 
is egregiously inconsistent ; and that he retains in his dog- 
matics some of the cardinal doctrines of Christianity is merely 
another proof of his sentiments being sounder than his logic. 
On the other hand, that even his heart was not able of itself to 
beat throughout in unison with Christianity is seen (to take 
only one illustration) in his conception of God, which is not 
Christian, but Platonic. Strauss started with the same defini- 
tion of religion as a feeling of absolute dependence; but he 
was unimpassioned and logical, and he ended by declaring 
religion to be but an element in the development of the race, 
a relic now fittingly to be consigned to the lumber-rocm of the 
universe, where lies the rubbish of the ages. The position of 
Strauss is the legitimate outcome of the principle of Schleier- 
macher, if the latter be taken in its logical strictness. There 
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is no use in attempting to pass off zesthetics under the name of 
religion. The Greeks could worship the deities of the grove and 
the stream, because they had not the conception of natural 
law ; we cannot do this, nor can we, if the Shekinah be taken 
from the temple, bow down before its “carved and golden 
splendours.” 

There remains to be noticed the theory which finds the ideal 
of Christianity in the will, and holds the conscience to be the 
supreme source of moral and religious ideas. The conscience 
is the highest source of truth, and religion and religious 
doctrine are a deduction from its utterances. Kant first gave 
this prominence to the moral faculty. He had destroyed the 
claims of the theoretic reason to penetrate the arcana of the 
universe, and construct a dogmatics; but he thought this 
could be done on the side of the practical reason. We have a 
sense of freedom which we cannot rid ourselves of, do what 
we will. Every action carries with it a sense of responsi- 
bility, and its manner and nature are attended by the approval 
or condemnation of the inward judge, conscience. There is a 
voice which tells us we must follow a certain course, strive 
after a certain ideal, simply because we ought. The command 
is direct and imperative: “ You ought, therefore you must.” 
On the other hand, we cannot here act fully in accordance 
with this universal law of conscience; with all our idea of 
freedom and sense of responsibility our will is maimed and 
feeble. “The evil we would not that we do; the good we 
would that we do not.” How, then, is this contradiction to be 
solved? In no other way than by the conceptions of God 
and a future life. These are the postulates which our moral 
nature compels us to make, that its life may be worked out to 
a consummated harmony of the Divine will and the human. 

Now, first of all, Kant has no more right to introduce God 
by the door of his conscience than the rationalism he con- 
demned had to introduce it by the door of the intellect. If 
we appeal solely to argument, it is hard to see what more 
reason there is for attributing reality to this clamant idea of 
responsibility and freedom than to an intellectual idea of cause 
and effect which necessitates the existence of God. Kant said 
the latter had an existence only in the mind; any one may 
say that his idea of freedom has an existence quite as illusive, 
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and have as much reason on his side. Nor can Kant appeal 
to feeling, for in that case he abandons his position. 

But setting aside this inconsistency, and admitting that the 
conscience does give us an idea of God, can we get from it 
alone anything like a full system of doctrine? Now, it is to 
be observed that conscience, while it approves or condemns an 
action in accordance with its relation to a law, cannot of itself 
originate that law. It recognises a distinction between right 
and wrong, but cannot of itself point the path to virtue. It 
is not an infallible arbiter between good and evil, for its 
declarations are various in different individuals and in different 
nations. The conscience of the savage pronounces that to be 
a virtue which the enlightenment of civilisation holds to be a 
crime. Conscience is thus not so much law-giver as law- 
conserver ; it is there to accuse or excuse, and punish with 
remorse the violation of the law it has received. Thus it has 
reference to a higher law, and its dictates are only right when 
in accordance with the highest law, the will of God. It is 
“Deo subdita ut ministra ; homini praposita ut domina.” 
Thus, although the conscience may approve the moral truths of 
Christianity, it by no means follows that it could have evoked 
these truths by a process of mere natural development, and 
apart from a special revelation. 

If conscience be inadequate as a supreme source of truth in 
the sphere of morality, it is even more palpably so in the sphere 
of doctrine. The intellect is taken into the service of the 
conscience ; all doctrines must be made to square with the 
ethical preconceptions of the dogmatist, or otherwise be thrown 
overboard ; and so again we are landed in an individualism. 
There is nothing distinctively Christian which is of necessity 
left. We are back in the assembly of the outside saints,—— 
Socrates and Plato and others,—groping after light, striving to 
formulate a system which shall quiet the questions of an un- 
satisfied moral nature. Kant broke from historical Christianity 
whenever it opposed his ideas of the phenomenal nature of 
knowledge or the autonomy of the will. Thus God became 
something unknown and unknowable; man was not to be 
justified by faith, but by setting up an ideal and becoming a 
member of a Christian community; Christ’s person had no 
significance, except as having given birth to the consciousness 
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of a high ideal. This was the result of the attempt to build a 
dogmatic superstructure on the eternal truths of conscience ; 
and a similar result must inevitably ensue until some founda- 
tion alike more extensive and more constant is found. The 
testimony of conscience to the eternal import of the truths of 
Christianity is important and indispensable; but by itself 
conscience can be regarded neither as an independent source 
nor as an unerring witness of the truth. 

The result, then, at which we have arrived is clear. The 
Christian consciousness cannot by itself form an adequate 
source of dogmatics. Whether we regard it from the side of 
intelligence or feeling or will, it has always present the taint of 
subjectivity, and cannot give either sufficient warrant for the 
truth it expresses nor secure for that truth unity and coherence. 
It may call itself Christian, but we can have no guarantee that 
the faith it formulates shall not contain elements altogether 
foreign to historical Christianity, or omit elements essential to 
the same. It cannot assure us it is not itself carrying what it 
says carries it. It is well to attempt to trace the footsteps of 
the Creative Spirit through the ages in the light of eternal 
ideas ; it is well to emphasise the spirit of religion as con- 
trasted with the mere form ; it is well to sing the praises of 
the unchangeable ideas of right and wrong; but we have only 
the sublime workings of noble minds so long as there is not a 
common basis of revelation round which the thoughts of all 
revolve, and to which all appeal. “If Christ be not risen, our 
faith is vain.” MAITLAND H. PARK, M.A. 


Art. II].—George Eliot's Surrender of the Faith. 


PART from all higher considerations, it is a very interest- 
ing psychological question—How was George Eliot induced 

to surrender the faith in which she was reared, and which she 
appeared in her youth to hold very cordially ? Contraversion 
in its way is as interesting as conversion. The memoir just 
published makes it very clear that the change was at once 
sudden, complete, and final. This at least is true in so far as 
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her belief in evangelical religion, and even in the supernatural 
character of Christ and the supernatural origin of Christianity 
is concerned. At a more advanced period of life she seems 
to have embraced Comtism, which of course would remove 
from her creed the personality of God and the life to come. 
We do not, however, propose in this paper to examine the 
change involved in that step. 

The memoir shows us first a devout, earnest young lady, 
brought up in an evangelical circle, watching her inner life 
with conscientious care, and very intent on maintaining a 
spiritual frame. It does not, we must remark, indicate that 
she had at any time made that simple, trustful appropriation 
of Christ in his priestly function which commonly lies at the 
foundation of a life of evangelical peace and consecration. 
With her, Jesus Christ was more an object of loving admira- 
tion to one seeking a high model, than of trust to one seeking 
an atoning Saviour. Then, about her twentieth year, when 
we expect to find her going from strength to strength in the 


evangelical life, she suddenly appears entirely transformed. 
She keeps hold of her early faith only to furnish material in 
after years for some of the wonderful dramatic portraits that 
give such lustre to her novels. Personally she has become 
a decided unbeliever. 

Then she becomes translator of Strauss’s Life of Jesus,—a 


repulsive piece of work for any young girl, and especially for 
one whose nearest relatives lived and died in the faith which 
Strauss so remorselessly tried to shatter. She goes with 
Strauss’s sledge-hammer into her family temple, in his name 
proclaims all her kindred idolaters, and smashes into a thou- 
sand fragments the shrine at which they bowed. It was 
impossible for a woman of tender feelings not to sicken some- 
times over her task. We do not wonder to meet with expres- 
sions of distress. The pleasure she had in the compliments 
paid to her on her well-executed translation could have been 
little better than a sort of ghastly satisfaction. 

But whatever misgiving of feeling she may have had in con- 
nection with her change of views, she appears to have had no 
misgiving of intellect. No trace, at least, is revealed at any 
moment, on to the last hour of her conscious life, of any 
disposition to doubt the rectitude of the change. As we have 
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said, it was alike sudden, complete, and final. This in itself is 
remarkable, and in explanation it seems to demand a cause 
superior to the causes that commonly produce a surrender of 
early faith. How different the case of Thomas Carlyle! He 
would hardly allow himself to believe that he was an unbeliever. 
He assured his mother, and, in a sense, doubtless honestly, that 
essentially they did not differ. What would he not have done 
or suffered, rather than shock his honoured father and mother, 
whose strong faith had moulded them to so noble a type of 
character! There were so many wonderful glories about the 
faith of Christ that even if the balance of argument were dead 
against it, it was not to be surrendered without many a longing, 
lingering look of fond and deep admiration. Such worth as 
that of his parents, when it flashed into the chamber of memory 
after they were gone, brought a glow to his heart, and almost 
made him sing— 
“ How bright these glorious spirits shine ! 
Whence all their white array 7” 

It is this fond, lingering regard in Carlyle for the faith of 
his fathers, that makes him, amid all his unbelief, an object of 
interest to believing men; makes us own that his character 
is too great a riddle for us to solve; and causes profound 
thankfulness that the work of judgment is not committed to 
our hands, but remains with Him who alone can search the 
heart to its depths, and judge righteous judgment. 

If George Eliot does show some concern for the pain which 
her surrender of Christianity must have caused to her friends, 
she does not indicate any vacillation of judgment, any mental 
disquietude in thinking of the claims of Christianity, any 
trouble in dismissing the considerations that have carried the 
conviction of its truth to many even of the highest order of 
minds. She deals with Christianity as one would deal with a 
will which bequeathed great treasures to one’s family, but 
which some affirmed to be a forgery. She examines the will, 
couvinces herself that it is a forgery, and however it may dis- 
tress her family, helps to prove the unwelcome fact, and never 
moves one hairbreadth from her conclusion. It will no doubt 
be said that this absence of vacillation after her mind was 
made up isa proof of the strength and fortitude of her intellect, 
and that she acted more wisely in relying so firmly and tho- 
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roughly on her convictions, than if, like Carlyle, she had allowed 
her feelings to cast their shadow on her vision, and disturb the 
conclusion to which her reason had come. We are not dis- 
posed to controvert this view, although we think it assigns to 
pure reason too exclusive authority in disposing of the claims 
on which Christianity rests. 

But granting, for the sake of argument, that the rapidity 
and completeness of her conversion was a proof of the strength 
and fortitude of her judgment in dealing with the claims of 
Christianity, we are surely entitled to surmise that the argu- 
ment against these claims on which she acted must have been 
one of extraordinary clearness and strength. The view of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, which induced her so promptly, so tho- 
roughly, and so conclusively to repudiate all that heretofore she 
had held most sacred, must surely have been overwhelming in 
its convincing power. In reading the memoirs of her life, one 
approaches this part of it with trembling interest, wondering, 
first of all, what it was that made her an unbeliever, and, in 
the second place, whether the considerations that influenced 
her are not fitted, or at least likely, to carry the like conviction 
to the large circle of her admirers and friends. 

We do not hesitate to say, that, after reading the account of 
her conversion to unbelief, one’s sentiment of trembling interest 
gives way to a feeling of great amazement,and as regards the like- 
lihood of others being similarly impressed, of great relief. The 
facts of the case were, that in her twentieth year, she removed 
with her family from the quiet country corner where she had 
hitherto spent her life to the town of Coventry ; that there she 
became very intimate with an estimable and very intellectual 
but unbelieving family of the name of Hennell, with whom, in- 
tellectually, she found herself in very close sympathy ; and that, 
having read a book recently published by Mr. CharlesC. Hennell, 
entitled, An Inquiry concerning the Origin of Christianity, she 
adopted the conclusion of that book,—that Christianity was 
nothing more than a human product. Soon after, she was in- 
duced by one of her Hennell friends to translate from the Ger- 
man the Life of Jesus by David Strauss, which had not hither- 
to appeared in an English dress. The subtle but one-sided 
objections of the great German unbeliever to the supernatural 
in the person and life of Jesus, and to the historical character 
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of the four Gospels, were wholly in the direction in which her 
mind was already moving, and her familiarity with these from 
day to day would naturally preclude attention to considerations 
from the opposite side. But whatever effect Strauss’s Life may 
have had in confirming her unbelief, it was the work of Charles 
Hennell that gave birth to it. So great a value did she attach 
to that book, that (in 1852) eleven years after she became 
acquainted with it, she drew out an analysis of it for the Ana- 
lytical Catalogue of Mr. Chapman’s publications, bringing out 
its salient features and emphasising the views that had made 
such an impression on herself. As we wish to do her all jus- 
tice in our present examination of her reasons for renouncing 


the Christian faith, we shall insert in full her analysis 
of Hennell. 


After stating that the first edition of the book appeared in 
1838, when there was much less of the spirit of free inquiry 
than afterwards prevailed, she points out that— 


“Tt belongs to a class of books which, in considering questions of Biblical 
Criticism and the Philosophy of Christianity, combine high refinement, 
purity of aim, and candour, with the utmost freedom of investigation, and 
a popularity of style which wins them the attention, not only of the learned, 
but of the practical. 

“The author opens his inquiry with a historical sketch, extending from 
the Babylonian Captivity to the end of the first century, the design of which 
is to show how, abstracting the idea of the miraculous or any speciality of 
Divine influence, the gradual development of certain elements in the Jewish 
character, and the train of events in Jewish history, contributed to form a 
suitable nidus for the production of a character and career like that of 
Jesus, and how the devoted enthusiasm generated by such a career in his 
immediate disciples, rendering it easier for them to modify their ideas of 
the Messiahship than to renounce their belief in their Master’s Messiahship ; 
the accession of Gentile converts, and the destruction of the last remnant of 
theocracy, necessitating a wider interpretation of Messianic hopes; the 
junction of Christian ideas with Alexandrian Platonism, and the decrepi- 
tude of Polytheism, combined to associate the name of Jesus, his Messiah- 
ship, his death, and his resurrection, with a great moral and _ political 
revolution. This historical sketch, which is under the disadvantage of pre- 
senting synthetically ideas based on a subsequent analysis, is intended to 
meet the difficulty so often urged, and which might be held to nullify the 
value of a critical investigation, that Christianity is a fact, for which, if the 
supposition of a miraculous origin be rejected, no adequate and probable 
causes can be assigned, and that thus, however defective may be the evi- 


dence of the New Testament history, its acceptance is the least difficult - 
alternative. 
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“In the writer’s view the characteristics of the Essen sect, as traced by 
Josephus and Philo, justify the supposition that Jesus was educated in their 
school of philosophy ; but, with the elevated belief and purity of life which 
belonged to this sect, he united the ardent patriotic ideas which had pre- 
viously animated Judas of Galilee, who resisted the Roman authority on 
the ground that God was the only ruler and lord of the Jews, The profound 
consciousness of genius, a religious fervour which made the idea of the 
divine ever present to him, patriotic zeal, and a spirit of moral reform, 
together with a participation in the enthusiastic belief of his countrymen 
that the long-predicted exaltation of Israel was at hand, combined to pro- 
duce in the inind of Jesus the gradual conviction that he was himself the 
Messiah, with whose reign that exaltation would commence. He began, as 
Jvhn the Baptist had begun, to announce the kingdom of heaven—a phrase 
which to the Jewish mind represented the national glorification of Israel ; 
and by his preaching and the influence of his powerful personality, he won 
multitudes in Galilee to a participation in his belief that he was the 
expected Son of David. His public entrance into Jerusalem in the guise 
which tradition associated with the Messiah, when he sanctioned the hom- 
age of the multitude, was probably the climax of his confidence that a great 
demonstration of divine power would seat him triumphantly on the throne 
of David. No such result appearing, his views of the divine dispensation 
with respect to himseli began to change, and he felt the presentiment that 
he must enter his Messianic reign through the gates of suffering and death. 
Viewing Jesus as a pretender not only to spiritual, but to political power, 
as one who really expected the subversion of the existing government to 
make way for his own kingship (though he probably relied on divine 
rather than human means), he must necessarily have appeared in a dan- 
gerous light to those of his countrymen who were in authority, and who 
were anxious at any price to preserve public tranquillity in the presence of the 
Roman power, ready to visit with heavy vengeance any breach of order, and 
to deprive them of the last remnants of their independence ; and hence the 
motives for his arrest and execution. To account for the belief of the dis- 
ciples in the resurrection of their Master—a belief which appears to have been 
sincere,—the author thinks it necessary to suppose a certain nucleus of fact, 
and this he finds in the disappearance of the body of Jesus, a point attested 
by all the four Evangelists. The secret of this disappearance probably lay 
with Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, who were anxious to avoid impli- 
cating themselves with that fermentation of regretful enthusiasm to which a 
resort of the disciples to the grave might give rise. Animated by a belief 
in the resurrection—which, being more harmless in the eyes of the authorities 
than that in a living Messiah, they were permitted to preach with little 
molestation—the zeal of the disciples won many converts ; a new impulse 
was given to their cause by the accession of Paul, who became the chief 
missionary of the new faith, as construed by himself, to the Gentiles ; and 
the concurrence of the causes indicated above, modifying the early creed of 
the apostles, and blending it with trains of thought already prevalent, bore 
along Christianity in its conquest over the minds of men until it became 
the dominant religion of the Roman world 
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“Having sought to show in this preliminary sketch that a belief in 
miracles is not entailed on us by the fact of the early growth of Christianity, 
the author enters on the inquiry whether the claims of the Evangelists on 
our credence are such as to sustain the miraculous parts of their narratives. 
The answer is in the negative. He discusses first the date and credibility 
of each Gospel, and concludes, that while Matthew has many marvellous 
stories, incongruous in themselves, and not only unsupported but contradicted 
by the other Evangelists, he nevertheless presents the most comprehensive 
account of the career of Jesus; that in Mark, evidently more remote in 
time and circumstances, both from the events and from Jewish modes of 
thought, the idea conveyed of Jesus is much vaguer and less explicable ; 
that in Luke there is a still further modification of his character, which has 
acquired a tinge of asceticism ; while in John the style of his teaching is 
wholly changed, and instead of the graphic parable and the pithy apothegm, 
he utters long mystical discourses in the style of the first Epistle bearing 
the name of the Evangelist. Mr. Hennell, however, adheres to the conclu- 
sion that the substance of the Gospel came from the apostle John at an 
advanced age, when both the events of his early manhood and the scenes of 
his native land lay in the far distance. The writer then enters on a special 
examination of the Resurrection and Ascension, and the other miracles in 
the Gospels and the Acts, and inquires how far they are sanctioned by the 
Apostolical Epistles. He examines the prophecies in the Old Testament 
supposed to have been fulfilled in Jesus, and also the predictions of Jesus 
himself concerning his death and resurrection; and finally, he considers 
the character, views, and doctrine of Christ. According to him, an impar- 
tial study of the sayings of Jesus, as exhibited in the Gospels, produces 
the conviction that he was an enthusiast and a revolutionist, no less than 
a reformer and a moral and religious teacher. Passages are adduced from 
the Old Testament and from the Apocryphal and Rabbinical writings to 
show that there was scarcely anything absolutely original in the teaching of 
Jesus ; but in the opinion of the author, he manifests a freedom and indi- 
viduality in the use of his materials, and a general superiority of tone and 
selection, which, united with the devotion of his life to what he held the 
highest purpose, mark him to be of an order of minds occurring at but rare 


intervals in the history of our race.” 

Both Mr. Hennell and George Eliot are entitled to the 
praise of sagacity in having fixed on the real citadel of 
Christianity,—the true key to the position—as the warfare 
of the last fifty years has abundantly shown. Was Jesus 
Christ natural or supernatural? Was He the son of Joseph 
and Mary, or was He, as none other ever was, the Son of God? 
All turns on this. And not only has the true problem been 
fairly enunciated, but one of the ways of solving it has like- 
wise been correctly apprehended. We have a body of very 
remarkable facts in the world’s history connected with Jesus 
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of Nazareth,—facts altogether without example. Do these 
facts demand a supernatural explanation, or may we account 
for them on natural principles ? 

Mr. Hennell’s book was an attempt to account for them on 
natural principles. It was among the first of many attempts 
of the same kind that have been made since his time. In the 
light of what has been done in later years, by such men as 
Strauss, Baur, Renan, Schenkel, Keim, and others, it must be 
confessed to be a somewhat raw and feeble attempt. It 
assumes points on very slight proof which the most elaborate 
efforts have more recently been held necessary to establish. 
It accepts facts (eg. with regard to the date of the Gospels) 
which subsequent writers have declared utterly incompatible 
with its conclusions. It maintains firmly that the writers of 
the second and third Gospels saw and copied from their prede- 
cessors,—a hypothesis that no one holds now,—and on this 
baseless assumption it builds a leading argument for the un- 
trustworthiness of their testimony. It ascribes deliberate fic- 
tion to the author of the fourth Gospel, not on one but on many 
occasions. It holds that, even in the belief of the apostles, 
the resurrection ascribed to Christ was only a spiritual resur- 
rection—a hypothesis that, if it could hold water, would render 
the “vision-theory” of the present day quite unnecessary. 
It has no particular theory of our Lord’s miracles, but ascribes 
them to exaggeration, excited feelings of disciples, the willing- 
ness of people to believe what it is their interest to believe, 
and so forth. If Strauss could have accepted such explana- 
tions as at all adequate, where was the need for his mythical 
theory? If Baur could have been satisfied with them, why 
should he have tried so hard to re-write the history of early 
Christianity? If Renan could have deemed them relevant, 
what occasion was there for his characteristic hypothesis of 
connivance on our Lord’s part at the tricks of his disciples in 
order to hoodwink the multitude? Yet it was this very crude 
and ill-jointed production that induced George Eliot to sur- 
render Christianity. This was the mess of pottage for which 
she sold her birthright. On the strength of reasonings which 
subsequent sceptics must hold to have been quite inadequate, 
this young woman shook from her as a superstition the faith 
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of whose power to mould the finest characters, and to inspire 
the highest motives, she had already, in her nearest circle, 
seen such interesting and convincing proofs. 

It is hardly credible that she should have renounced her 
faith on the strength of a book which even unbelievers must 
now confess swarms with errors. At least she could hardly 
have done so, but for another circumstance which was also 
connected with her acquaintance with the Hennells. It was 
in the atmosphere of their cultured, intellectual society that 
her own powerful intellect awoke from its slumber and sprang 
to power. While living among them, witnessing in their 
case the supremacy of reason, admiring, and perhaps coveting 
the freedom of opinion which they enjoyed, and which seemed 
so favourable to intellectual development and conquest, she 
became conscious of her own intellect; she felt its mighty 
struggles, realised that hitherto it had been overlaid by in- 
herited opinions, and determined to throw off the grave-clothes, 
and give it full play and swing. Reading Hennell’s Inquiry 
in the full consciousness of this new, commanding power, she 
was in no humour to criticise its facts rigidly, or hesitate be- 
fore its conclusions. It was not only itself an illustration of 
that free play of intellect which she had come to admire, but 
it seemed to clear away a vast mass of opinion on subjects of 
the deepest interest, that was the fruit of the wrong system, 
the fruit of the suppression of reason, and of the supremacy of 
a confused, blind faith, which, however beautiful in some of its 
manifestations, kept the human mind in confusion and dark- 
ness. That Hennell’s Inquiry, and thereafter Strauss’s Life, 
should have come so prominently under George Eliot’s notice 
at this crisis of her intellectual history were very significant 
facts, and may account for what otherwise would be so un- 
accountable,—the rapidity, thoroughness, and conclusiveness 
of the change. 

The position of the Christian apologist which Hennell’s 
book was designed to demolish may be stated briefly thus :— 
The facts connected with the life of Jesus of Nazareth are of a 
most unusual kind, and require to be specially accounted for. 
A poor man, of the lowest class of society, brought up to 
manual labour in a remote village of an obscure country, 
without any help from education, wealth, friends, or social 
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position, achieves in the course of some three years, by the 
sheer force of his personality, a position absolutely unrivalled 
in the history of the world. Through miracles alleged to 
have been wrought by him, he inspires a handful of humble 
followers with so profound a belief in his Divinity, and in his 
power to confer the highest blessings, that in spite of his 
ignominious death, from which they believe him to have been 
raised up, they go forth to assail the religions of the world, 
and preach his Gospel as the only salvation for mankind. 
Their success is marvellous. Despite the bitter hatred of the 
Jewish authorities, the terrible persecutions of Gentile rulers, 
the coarse slanders of the multitude, the attacks of sceptics, 
and the sneers of philosophers, the new Gospel spreads with 
amazing rapidity through every country of the Roman Empire ; 
and though at first espoused mainly by slaves and uneducated 
people, it spreads to all classes,—officers of the army, philo- 
sophers, orators, ladies of rank, governors of provinces, till at 
last it is espoused by the Emperor himself. From the very 
first, the person of Jesus Christ is regarded with most exalted 
honour, and in every age and in every country followers are 
found ready to die rather than utter a word that would strip 
Him of the Divine glory they ascribe to him. As his Gospel 
spreads, a healing and purifying virtue goes with it, cleans- 
ing society of its abominations, bringing a new beauty into 
family life, familiarising the community with the spectacle 
of pure lives and triumphant deaths,—an absolute contrast to 
Paganism. Wherever it spreads, civilisation spreads along 
with it; humanity is lifted up, and amid many remains 
of the old corruption, there appear streaks of the dawn of a 
golden age. And it is no transient influence. After eighteen 
centuries the star of Christianity is still as much as ever in 
the ascendant; no other religion can compete with it, and 
those who fancy a better may be found only make themselves 
ridiculous by setting it up against Christianity. No name 
among all the sons of men can be placed beside Christ’s name. 
He is still adored over the wide world as really as he was in 
the first age after his death; the authoritative records of his 
religion are honoured to this day as infinitely above other 
books, not in degree only, but in kind; and, as Napoleon once 
said at St. Helena, when contrasting Jesus Christ with all the 
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men who had established great empires—to-day millions 
would die for him. : 

The reply of George Eliot and of Hennell to all this is, 
that the facts connected with Jesus Christ may be accounted 
for quite well by mere natural causes. There is no need for 
the supernatural to explain anything that Jesus really was or 
did. Lives are very apt to be embellished and glorified by 
admirers. No life was ever so embellished as Christ’s. Strip 
it of the lustre with which tradition has gilded it, and you find 
natural causes quite sufficient to explain it. 

We purpose to examine one by one the leading poiuats in 
George Eliot’s analysis of Hennell, with the view of showing 
how utterly incapable they are of sustaining the conclusions 
drawn from them, and how flimsy and worthless is the struc- 
ture which appeared so impregnable to the most popular female 
writer of our country. 

But let us make one remark at the beginning, on the way in 
which the subject is discussed. First, we have a purely con- 
jectural sketch of the life of Christ and the genesis of Chris- 
tianity, constructed on the hypothesis of there being nothing 
supernatural about them; and thereafter an examination of 
the actual historical records, designed to show that, when 
properly viewed, they establish the conjectural sketch as true 
history. It is hardly possible to conceive a worse method of 
conducting a historical inquiry. It is hardly possible to con- 
ceive anything more in the teeth of the Baconian method of 
induction. Instead of approaching the evidence free from all 
bias or prejudice, we are made to approach it with our minds 
full of a theory of which the most prominent feature is that it 
assumes the very point about which the dispute is. Who can 
resist the tendency in such circumstances to bend the facts to 
the shape of the theory? And, but for the perverting influence 
of this position, how could intelligent writers like George Eliot 
and Charles Hennell persuade themselves that the extra- 
ordinary shapes into which they have transmogrified Christ 
and Christianity really were the Christ and the Christianity 
that transformed the world ? 

George Eliot acknowledges the awkwardness of first assum- 
ing a thing, and thereafter proceeding to prove it. But she says 
the purpose of this is to make it apparent that a feasible 
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explanation of Christianity on natural principles is a possi- 
bility, and thereby to show that the way is open for a critical 
inquiry. The reply to this is, that surely, when you can do 
it, it is much better to prove at once that a thing was, than to 
show that it might have been. To reverse the order, and 
begin by showing that it might have been, betrays a want of 
confidence in your power to prove that it really was. You 
feel that you must first bring the minds of your hearers into 
an attitude favourable to the conclusion you wish them to 
draw. This is particularly objectionable on the part of con- 
troversialists who are continually denouncing prejudice in 
their opponents, and who ascribe to prejudice the entire hold 
which Christianity still has on many educated minds. Yet 
the whole sceptical reasoning of the day is based on the 
assumption that the miracle is unhistorical. In the course of 
his work, Hennell finds fault with Paley for assuming the 


antecedent probability of a revelation. He urges strongly 


that critical and historical research are the only means of 
arriving at a sound conclusion (p. 96). This is certainly 


cool, after having prepared his readers by nearly a hundred 
elaborate pages of mere conjecture for the conclusions to which 
he would bring them. 

But passing from this, let us now proceed to George Eliot’s 
leading points. 

1. The first bears on the natural means by which a suitable 
nidus was formed for the production of a character and career 
like that of Jesus. Without going into details, we at once 
challenge the contention that the influences by which Jesus 
was surrounded were fitted to produce a character and a 
career like his. Nothing could be more opposed to the facts 
of the case. We know very well what kind of religious 
character the circumstances of the times were fitted to produce 
by studying the character of its leading religious teachers. 
It was the Hillels, the Gamaliels, the Rabbi Samuels of 
the time that exemplified the product of the age in the land 
of Israel. As Cardinal Wiseman has remarked, “Nothing 
can be more widely apart than their thoughts and principles, 
and actions and character, and those of our Redeemer. Lovers 
of wrangling controversy, proposers of captious paradoxes, 


jealous upholders of their nation’s exclusive privileges, zealous, 
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uncompromising sticklers for the least comma of the law, and 
most sophistical departers from its spirit; such mostly are 
these great men, the exact counterpart and reflection of those 
Scribes and Pharisees who are so uncompromisingly reproved 
as the very contradiction of gospel principles.” Our oppon- 
ents would have been nearer the mark if they had maintained 
the very opposite—that the career and character of Jesus were 
the very contrast and contradiction of the leading influences 
of the time ; but this would not have helped their conclusion ; 
and it would have been painful to see them arguing on the 
principle of lucus a non lucendo. 

2. Not a whit more successful is the reference to the sect of 
the Essenes as fitted to explain much of what Jesus was and 
taught. George Eliot speaks of Jesus as having been 
“educated in their school of philosophy.” Here is a wonder- 
ful discovery. The Essenes had no more a school of philo- 
sophy than the Primitive Methodists or the Salvation Army. 
They had not even,in the strict sense, a religious school. 
They had no very peculiar dogmas, but were just remark- 
able for their practical earnestness, their separation from the 
world, their asceticism, their abstinence in general from 
marriage, their strict observance of the Sabbath, their com 
munity of goods, and the simplicity of their life. As a matter 
of fact, Jesus did not accept their most characteristic ways. 
With their simplicity, earnestness, and purity of life he could 
not but sympathise; but he did not accept their views of 
marriage ; he did not indorse their idea of the Sabbath. Our 
Lord’s religion was not ascetic. He never taught that every- 
thing human in us was to be systematically mortified ; if his 
followers were called to abandon the natural pursuits and 
pleasures of life, it was for a noble purpose—the purpose for 
which the soldier abandons his home, and even sacrifices his 
life,—to fit them better for noble service. It is remarkable, 
too, how entirely unrecognised the Essenes are both in the 
apostolic writings and in early literature. It is not merely 
that the writers of the New Testament fail to ascribe to them 
any relation to our Lord, but neither they nor the early 
Christian writers so much as mention them. Josephus says 
that they were but 4000 in number. Of their having had any 
settlement in Nazareth, or of there having been any of them 
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among that rough people, there is not so much as a vestige of 
proof. 

3. An undoubted fact in the public life of Jesus was 
his claim to be the Messiah. He was a genius, he was en- 
thusiastic, he desired to produce a great impression on his 
countrymen, he saw that an expectation prevailed of the 
coming of a Deliverer, and that Deliverer he claimed to be. 
“ He determined,” says Hennell, “to imitate Moses and fulfil 
the prophets, by assuming the character of the Messiah, or the 
Prophet King of Israel.” 

“To imitate Moses, and fulfil the prophets.’ Who and 
what manner of man was Moses? Take the last words of 
Deuteronomy as expressing the popular idea: “There arose 
not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord 
knew face to face; in all the signs and the wonders which 
the Lord sent him to do in the land of Egypt to Pharaoh, and 
to all his servants, and to all his land, and in all that mighty 
hand, and in all the great terror which Moses showed in the 
sight of all Israel.” The Messiah when he came was to be “a 
prophet like unto Moses ;” who could doubt that he would equal 
the renown of his mighty works? The prophets followed in 
the same strain: “Then the eyes of the blind shall be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then 
shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb shall sing.” Let critics make of these passages what 
they please, there can be no doubt that to the common Jewish 
mind they conveyed the impression very clearly that the 
Messiah would be a great worker of miracles. Well, Jesus of 
Nazareth comes upon the scene ; according to George Eliot, 
he has no more supernatural power than any other enthusiast, 
yet he claims to be the Messiah, he convinces himself that he 
is the Messiah, and, more wonderful still, he persuades his 
followers to accept him as such. Here certainly is a most 
extraordinary phenomenon. A man claims to be a certain 
Personage, though he wants his most outstanding marks. That 
perhaps is not very wonderful; audacity might do that, and, 
according to Hennell, Jesus was not wanting in that quality 
(see p. 42). But somehow he comes to convince himself that 
he is the Messiah, though he wants his marks, and has little 
or no difficulty in getting his followers to overlook the trifling 
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defect! Here is a fatal objection to all the theories—and 
they are many—that postulate belief by early disciples in the 
Messiahship of Jesus apart from the credentials by which it 
was to be attested. Can intelligent people really imagine that 
the most gifted man that ever was could persuade a body of 
followers that he was a well-known and well-defined Person- 
age in spite of the absence of all his distinguishing marks ? 
The very first inquiry men make in these circumstances is as 
to the marks; nor as long as they retain their senses can any- 
thing else make up for the want of these, any more than 
Esau’s skin with Jacob’s voice could have convinced any 
one who was neither blind nor decrepit, that it was Esau, 
not Jacob, that was at his side. 

4. The views ascribed to Jesus as to his Messianic work are 
alike unwarranted and inconsistent. These views are regarded 
as having been at first similar to “ the ardent patriotic ideas 
which had previously animated Judas of Galilee, who resisted 
the Roman authority on the ground that God was the only 
ruler and lord of the Jews.” The aim of Jesus, like the aim 
of Judas, was to exalt his nation, and this was to be achieved 
by expelling the Romans and restoring the theocracy. But 
while God would nominally be the sole King of the Jews, he 
himself, as the Divine vicegerent, would of course occupy the 
throne. But did Jesus actively aim to bring this about ? 
No, says Hennell, he was too good to do that; too good to 
incite the people to revolt, and the shedding of blood. Only 
if it had come without any effort of his, he would thankfully 
have acknowledged it as a sign from Heaven, and taken the 
throne accordingly. Having convinced himself that he was 
the Messiah, he had always a lingering hope of some great 
manifestation of the Divine power on his behalf that would 
bring about a rising of the people ; and it was only when his 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem was followed by no such sign, 
and no such demonstration, that he finally abandoned the 
role of the Son of David in the political sense, and assumed 
that of a spiritual and suffering Messiah. 

It is difficult to imagine how a sagacious woman like George 
Eliot, who knew the Gospels well, could have accepted so 
extravagant a doctrine. Sceptics cannot but allow some 
degree of historical credibility to the four Evangelists, in 
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matters where the supernatural element is not brought in. 
Surely, if anything be clear from the Gospels, it is that Jesus 
from the beginning had not one trace of that ambition which 
would have been fulfilled by his being placed on the throne. 
Who can fail to see that his ideas of the kingdom of God 
were entirely different? Take the very first words of the 
Sermon on the Mount: “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” Here was the very keynote 
of his public teaching, designed to exclude the lofty thoughts of 
earthly ambition as well as the feeling of self-righteousness so 
characteristic of the people, and to inspire that consciousness 
of spiritual emptiness and poverty to which the Gospel of the 
kingdom brought the needed supplies. What else was to be 
gathered from the elaborate series of parables on the kingdom 
of heaven in the thirteenth chapter of St. Matthew? Who 
can imagine that when he said, “the good seed are the 
children of the kingdom,” he had any political object 
in view? Even Napoleon was able to see clearly that the 
dominion at which Christ aimed was diametrically opposite to 
that sought by himself and other members of the military 
order—the one founded on force, the other on love. Mr. 
Hennell ascribes to our Lord the meanness of not having 
courage to use force himself, while quite willing to accept of 
the fruits of it, if it had been employed by others on his 
behalf! 

And as to the allegation that when he found he could not 
be a reigning Messiah, he adroitly substituted the idea of a 
suffering one, what foundation has it in fact, or how could the 
device have succeeded had it been attempted? It is not true, 
as George Eliot alleges, that it was after the failure of his 
triumphant entry that he began to speak of his approaching 
sufferings and death; he had spoken of that a considerable 
time before. From the very beginning he let his followers 
understand that men should revile them, and persecute them, 
and speak all manner of evil against them, falsely, for his 
name’s sake. He had told them that unless they took up the 
cross and followed him they could not be his disciples. He 
had warned them that the foxes had holes, and the birds of 
the air had nests, but the Son of Man had not where to lay 
his head. And when he did speak more explicitly of his 
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coming sufferings and death, he very expressly showed that 
this was the treatment which the Scriptures foretold. Be- 
sides, we may well ask, Who and what were his disciples that 
they should be tossed about from one doctrine of the Messiah 
to another, as if they were merely changing places at a table ? 
Intelligent and independent men are not such absolute 
puppets ; they are not mere clay in the hands of the potter, to 
have their fancy tickled with one idea to-day and the very 
opposite to-morrow. Besides, if the sceptical theory be true, 
that our Lord owed his influence to the high quality of his 
teaching, there must have been something like uniformity in 
that teaching ; no teacher can have weight who changes his 
line ; it was the firm, steady voice of the prophet of Nazareth 
that won for him the compliment—*“ He spake as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes.” To imagine that during 
the years of his public ministry Jesus taught his followers the 
doctrine of a triumphant Messiah; that in the last days or 
weeks of his life he reversed that doctrine ; and that, without 
any supernatural power, this latter doctrine of a Messiah 
humiliated, crucified, slain, was readily accepted by his fol- 
lowers, and became in their hands the lever for revolutionising 
the world, is to imagine what is utterly contrary to human 
nature—in plain English, is incredible nonsense. 

5. This leads us to a fifth remark, and one of great import- 
ance: that George Eliot and Charles Hennell show a marvellous 
blindness to the real spiritual objects of our Lord’s life and 
ministry. It is almost incredible, and yet it is a fact, that in 
the sketch of the character and career of Christ, which we 
have given from George Eliot herself, neither the word sin 
nor the word salvation occurs so much as once; and, conse- 
quently, that the whole of that aspect of things which these 
words represent is completely ignored! There is not one 
word based on the reason why he was called “Jesus, 
because he shall save his people from their sins;” not one 
word in the line of his own pregnant saying, “The Son of Man 
is come to seek and to save that which is lost ;” or of the 
parable of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Piece of Silver, or the 
Prodigal Son; or of the parable of the Good Shepherd giving 
his life for the sheep; or in accord with the reason for the 
institution of the most solemn rite of the Christian religion— 
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to keep up the remembrance of the body given for his people, 
and the blood shed for the remission of sin. There is no 
recognition of that unprecedented fact, the absence in Jesus 
himself of any consciousness of sin, all the more remark- 
able in the founder of a religion which is emphatically a 
religion for sinners, and which demands the acknowledgment 
of sin as the very foundation of all right exercise of heart 
before God. Equally blind do these two writers appear to be 
to the undoubted historical fact, that it was the qualities of a 
Divine Saviour, apprehended in Jesus, that from the very 
beginning drew men to him; that drew some before even a 
single miracle had been performed, as the first chapter of 
John’s Gospel most clearly shows; that drew the great mul- 
titude that no man could number, which, in the same writer’s 
vision, “stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed 
with white robes, and palms in their hands.” No recognition 
is there of the feeling in hymns and spiritual songs without 
number, where the devout heart dwells in trustful wonder on 
the “ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” and where the burden of its 
prayer ever is :— 
“Let the water and the blood 

From Thy wounded side which flowed, 

Be of sin the double cure, 

Cleanse me from its guilt and power.” 

That Mr. Hennell should overlook so completely this aspect 
of Christ’s work is a fact that may admit of honest explana- 
tion; but it is not so easy to acquit George Eliot of a very 
serious swppressio veri in giving a sketch of the career of Jesus 
Christ, in which his work as Saviour is entirely passed over. 
Familiar as she must have been with the experience of many 
living persons in whom this aspect of Christ’s work outshone 
and eclipsed every other, knowing well how this experience 
was grounded on Scripture, and how, by the true chain of 
apostolical succession, it went back, as a real and very profound 
experience, to the days of our Lord himself, it is not easy to 
understand how she should have passed it by in a statement 
of the phenomena to be accounted for in connection with our 
Lord’s career. 

But all who are familiar with reeent sceptical Lives of 
Jesus must have remarked the same omission in them. There 
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is nothing, indeed, which is more conspicuous by its absence. 
Many of the authors seem to know absolutely nothing of that 
experience of sin which makes the conscience so restless, and 
creates such an eager outlook for a Saviour. They deal with 
Christ as a philosopher, as a teacher, as the founder of a 
society, or, to mark the highest point to which they rise, the 
founder of a religion. Usually they occupy themselves with 
his treatment of men in the mass, with the way in which he 
induced them to come under his banner, to become members 
of his religious community. But of his dealings with indi- 
vidual souls, conscious of guilt and seeking for peace, they say 
nothing. Probably they themselves have never felt the need 
of any such dealings with Christ, and have not been much 
interested in the cases recorded in the Gospels of sinners who 
went through this experience. Notwithstanding, we do not 
hesitate to say that the relation of sinners to a Saviour is by 
far the most outstanding, as it is by far the most characteristic 
relation that bound men to Christ in apostolic times, and in 
subsequent ages of the Christian Church. How absurd to 
attempt to expound and explain the phenomena of Christianity 
without regard to this! Sceptics may say, if they please, that 
it was a mistake; that no such relation is necessary, that no’ 
such relation is reasonable; they may say that what Christ 
did, in that point of view, was just to assure men that as God 
was a Father, they did not need to stand in any awe of him, 
or of his wrath; but no sceptic can well deny the fact that 
from the beginning down to this present time, men were 
induced to rely on Jesus Christ as a Saviour from sin, and that 
it is the belief that Jesus is such a Saviour that has given to 
his name its unprecedented influence and glory. Then comes 
the question, Whence did this belief have its origin? Men 
never had such a belief in Moses, or in David, or in John the 
Baptist. How is it that men have come to ascribe to Christ a 
character so unlike that of all the ancient prophets, of all the 
distinguished teachers, of all the remarkable leaders of man- 
kind? How is it that Jesus Christ has received a name which 
is above every name? How is it that in the supreme 
moments of life the thought of Jesus as an atoning Saviour 
has been so powerful? What first set in motion that stream 
of feeling into whose current such men as Shakespeare have 
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thrown themselves, when in his will he said, “I commend my 
soul into the hands of God, my Creator, hoping and assuredly 
believing, through the only merits of my Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
to be made partaker.of life everlasting”? All these facts 
carry us back to the first age of Christianity, when this 
remarkable trust began to be exercised, and they make it a 
moral certainty that those who lived with our Lord in the 
days of his flesh witnessed such manifestations of Divine glory 
in him as carried the indefeasible conviction that he was in- 
deed the Son of God and the Saviour of the world. 

6. The extent to which the life of Christ is pervaded and 
dominated by the supernatural is another point on which the 
views of George Eliot and Mr. Hennell are highly unsatis- 
factory. “The belief in miracles,” they say, “is not entailed 
on us by the fact of the early growth of Christianity.” And 
they would have us suppose that, if all the threads of miracle 
were drawn out from the life of Jesus, that life, in respect of 
its leading features, would not be essentially changed. Re- 
garding the miracles as outgrowths from the real life, parasiti- 
cal appendages to it, like the ivy or the honeysuckle round the 
oaks of the forest, they assume that, if these were removed, the 
real Jesus would remain, and instead of a dimmer, we should 
have a richer and clearer image of the remarkable man who 
set in motion the great current of Christian thought and life. 
It is easy to put such. statements on paper, and write as if 
they were true ; but in point of fact, the threads of the super- 
natural are so mingled with the life of Jesus that they cannot 
be extracted without reducing that life to shreds. Let any one 
call to mind how many supernatural acts are ascribed to Christ 
in the Gospels; how many different kinds or classes of such 
acts there are ; how the chief doctrines of Christianity rest on 
the supernatural, especially the miraculous birth and the 
miraculous resurrection of our Lord ; how many of the most 
important events of his life sprang out of it, as, for instance, 
the resolution of the Jews to put him to death, out of the 
miracle of the resurrection of Lazarus; how closely miracles 
and discourses are connected, as in the fourth Gospel ; how often 
miracles are introduced incidentally, as, for instance, in the 
explanation of Herod’s desire to see Jesus; and lastly, how 
often our Lord stakes his credit on his miracles; let it be 
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considered, we say, that all these miraculous threads run 
through the web of Christ’s life as it is woven in the Gospels ; 
and who will undertake to pull them out and not ruin the 
web ? 

In a recent novel, bearing the name We TZwo (for whose 
theology we do not mean to stand sponsor), an important 
part of the plot is made to turn on the endeavour of a clever 
atheistical young lady to write an account of the life of 
David Livingstone apart altogether from its religion. Smart 
though she is, the young lady finds it a very difficult task. 
Again and again, as she proceeds, the thought occurs to her, 
in reference to Christianity, “What if it be all true?” And 
when she comes to that memorable passage where Livingstone 
seemed in such danger at the confluence of the Zambesi and 
the Loangwa, where he steadied his mind on Christ’s words, 
“Lo, I am with you alway,” and, having committed himself to 
Him, became so calm and untroubled, she fairly breaks down ; 
in the face of such an overwhelming proof of the objective 
reality of the Gospel, she can reject it no longer ; she closes the 
book with the conviction that Christianity is true. 

Now if it be impossible to draw the thread of religion out of 
such a life as Livingstone’s, much more impossible is it (if 
such a comparison may be allowed) to draw the thread of the 
supernatural out of the life of Jesus. And one of the ablest 
men who made the attempt, is honest enough to confess this. 
Strauss tells us frankly that when the parasitical appendages 
have been taken from the life of Christ, the life itself collapses, 
hardly anything remains. Once in motion on the lines of 
negation, he found it impossible to stop. In his latest days 
he became so negative that hardly a trace of positive belief 
remained. This was honest. Though Strauss commended 
the work of Hennell, both in its principles and in its main 
results, he had to apologise for it as showing ignorance of what 
had been done in German criticism; and no doubt, among 
other points, he had in his eye ignorance of the laws under 
which supernatural events may find a place in historical or 
biographical narratives. The simplicity with which the 
English writer takes for granted that the supernatural may 
get in very rapidly, nobody can tell how, must have seemed 
very childish to the scholar who had to bring all the resources 
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of his mythical theory into play to make the incorporation of 
miracles in the Gospel narratives feasible, even in the middle 
of the second century. In this respect, the usual tendencies 
of English laymen and German theologians are reversed. 
Usually German theologians are men of theory, while 
English laymen are practical. The German will elaborate his 
theory, and send it confidently into the world, though with 
one great omission,—the omission of any true estimate of 
the forces of human nature, and of the manner in which 
men’s minds are influenced. The Englishman, as Strauss says 
of him, goes to the point with intuitive sagacity, guided by 
his appreciation of human nature. In the present case, the 
Englishman is more theoretical than the German, and the 
German more practical than the Englishman. Strauss knew 
that it is ridiculous to teach men that the miracles of the four 
Gospels might have come into existence simply because men 
are fond of embellishing narratives. Given the utmost con- 
ceivable fondness for embellishment, Strauss knew that its 
creations cannot all at once find a place in authentic narrative ; 
that a long interval must elapse before its stories become 
credible. Even Strauss himself is beaten by the credulity of 
Hennell and George Eliot, who would lead one to think that 
miraculous stories may find their way into authentic narrative 
in much the same way as pigeons or guinea-pigs find their 
way into the hat of the conjurer. 

7. The next point to which we direct attention, is the 
ertticism of the four Gospels which finds favour in the eyes of 
our authors. In the light of subsequent investigations, this 
criticism is singularly crude. Hennell does not question 
either the authorship or the dates of the Gospels. His object is 
to show, by internal evidence, that the writers were not trust- 
worthy. That he makes very little by his strained criticisms 
in overturning the conviction of truthfulness which the sober, 
circumstantial, and honest-like narratives of the Evangelists 
always produce in unbiassed minds, would be of no great 
importance, were it not that George Eliot committed herself to 
his conclusions, and, on the strength of them, renounced her 
early faith. He tries, as others have done, to make capital 
out of the statement of Papias, that Matthew wrote the Aoya 
in Hebrew. He jumps to the conclusion, as others have done, 
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that owr Matthew is not the Matthew of Papias. But as our 
Matthew was published (he admits) not later than about the year 
68, he must have taken the place of the other Matthew in an 
incredibly short time. This foolish supposition has no other 
object than to throw suspicion on the accuracy of the present 
Gospel. In like manner, he adverts to the argument that our 
Mark is not the Mark of Papias, because the latter wrote ov« 
év tdé€eu, not in order.’ When the modern theory of the late 
date of the present Gospels is adopted, the very improbable 
idea of two Gospels bearing the name of Matthew, and other two 
bearing the name of Mark, becomes somewhat feasible. But 
how such a supposition can be made to fit in with the Hennell- 
Eliot theory of early dates, it baffles us to understand. 

But the point, as already hinted, which it is important to 
observe in the Hennell-Eliot criticism of the Gospels, is their 
relation to one another. This is undoubtedly a point of very 
great importance. That there is something very singular about 
it, and difficult to explain, both believing and unbelieving 
critics would now readily allow. But in the eyes of our 
critics there is no difficulty. The order of the publication of 
the four Gospels is the order in which they stand in the Bible. 
Each Evangelist was acquainted with the work of his prede- 
cessor or predecessors. Omitting, for the sake of brevity, the 
case of the third and fourth Gospels, let us examine what is 
said of the relation of Matthew and Mark. Mark, it is 
affirmed, had Matthew’s Gospel before him when he wrote his 
own, and made such use of it as seemed to him right. The 
fact, thus assumed, is made to throw a great deal of light on 
the view which Mark took of Matthew, and on the principles 
and motives of both. Mark, it is admitted, had access to 
some independent source of information on the life of Christ— 
possibly, though not certainly, the preaching of Peter. But he 
had also Matthew’s Gospel before him when he wrote his own. 
In some parts of his Gospel he follows Matthew so closely 
that he evidently copies from him. Now it is remarkable that 
Mark omits many things that Matthew contains. These 
omissions could not have been accidental ; they must have been 


1 He thinks he makes a better point against Mark by assuming that a 
book written for Romans must have been first written in Latin, not know- 
ing that Greek was then the language of literature even at Rome, and not 
remembering that the Epistle to the Romans was written in Greek. 
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designed. Now this throws a great deal of light on Mark’s 
opinion of the trustworthiness of Matthew. 


“Why did Mark choose to suppress these things? Not because he dis- 
liked the marvellous, for he has admitted abundance of other miracles ; nor 
because he was in haste, for he has lengthened many parts of Matthew, and 
added some things of his own. Moreover, one would think that such im- 
portant miracles deserved a preference. It is difficult to avoid concluding 
that he omitted them because he did not believe them, and did not expect 
to be believed if he related them. . . . It is impossible to regard Mark’s 
suppression of these passages otherwise than as a tacit condemnation of 
Matthew. . . . The slight put upon them by Mark seems therefore to pro- 
ceed from his greater proximity to the time when they were written, which 
gave him better means than others could have of judging of their truth. 
Mark’s example, then, warns all readers of Matthew that the latter is not 


to be implicitly trusted as far as regards historical credibility ” (pp. 147, 
148). 


We own to a certain sly satisfaction as we come on these 
sentences, and we should not have objected had they even been 
stronger than they are. For the notion that Mark had 
Matthew’s Gospel before him as he wrote his own is now 
given up. The general belief, even of writers of the modern 
school, is that Mark’s Gospel was written first. (See this 
position very elaborately maintained and defended in Abbott’s 
article on the Gospels, Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edition.) 
The source of the Gospels, it is maintained by writers of this 
school, was an unwritten tradition preached by the apostles, 
preserved in the memories and in the hearts of the disciples, 
taught to the young, and communicated to those who desired 
to know the wonderful reality. Of this tradition it is main- 
tained the first written form was the Gospel of Mark. Matthew 
and Luke followed, not borrowing from each other, but 
drawing from the great traditional fountain, and such other 
sources as they had access to, and considered trustworthy. 
From this it follows that the Hennell-Eliot view of Mark 
omitting passages in Matthew because he did not believe 
them is a mere mare’s-nest. It is a house built on sand. In 
other words, it is sheer nonsense. It is a fair enough illus- 
tration of the plausibility of sceptical reasonings, and, we may 
add, the extremes of sceptical credulity. The Hennell-Eliot 
school are too discriminating and too. fair to believe that 
Matthew was an honest narrator of what he had seen and 
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heard. They are clever enough to find a witness who gives 
a somewhat different narrative from Matthew. They rush 
to the conclusion that this witness did not believe Matthew, 
and intended to show this. To this position they commit 
themselves, when lo! later writers of their own school main- 
tain that Mark wrote before Matthew, and the elaborate 
structure which they have reared in order to ruin Matthew 
tumbles like a house of cards to the ground. 

8. There is one most essential point on which we have not 
yet touched in the Hennell-Eliot belief,—the resurrection of 
Jesus from the dead. 

And the treatment of this vital question is the most con- 
fused, halting, and uncertain of all. 

First there is an attempt to show that all that was at first 
affirmed by the apostles was a spiritual resurrection. Even so 
late as the date of 1 Peter, it is said, a bodily resurrection was 
not affirmed: “Christ was put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened in the spirit.” The apostles are said to have been 
witnesses of the resurrection ; but witnesses does not neces- 
sarily mean eye-witnesses ; and all that may be meant is, that 
they were witnesses of the spiritual resurrection of Christ. 

Then it is said some rumours began to spread that Jesus 
had appeared to some in a bodily shape. They were only 
rumours, but they got mixed up with the doctrine of a spiritual 
resurrection, and in the belief of the Church they came to 
take its place. 

Some foundation for the rumour of a resurrection was given 
by the disappearance of the body of Jesus from the grave. 
This was managed by Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, 
who, as George Eliot puts it, “were anxious to avoid impli- 
cating themselves with that fermentation of regretful enthu- 
siasm to which a resort of the disciples to the grave might 
give rise.” Sagacious critics, not merely to ascertain the fact, 
but to find out the humane motive so very clearly ! 

It does not appear what meaning is attached to the words 
“spiritual resurrection.” In one passage it is represented as 
meaning nothing more than the immortality of the soul. 
“The doctrine that Jesus had risen from the dead, in a 
spiritual sense at least, would easily be admitted by the mass 
of the people, and indeed cannot be disputed by persons of 
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any age believing in the immortality of the soul” (p. 204). 
Men must be driven to an extraordinary shift when they 
identify resurrection from the dead with the immortality of 
the soul. 

On one important point George Eliot and Hennell take 
different views. George Eliot admits that the belief of the 
disciples in the resurrection of their Master “appears to have 
been sincere.” But Mr. Hennell finds a_ politic “ motive” 
which cannot be reconciled with sincerity :— 


“Tt may be asked, If Jesus had not really appeared to them, what was 
their motive for preaching so earnestly the novel doctrine of his resurrec- 
tion? Why should they make this the most prominent topic in almost 
every speech and writing? The answer is, that without this doctrine their 
cause must be given up. A crucified malefactor was not the Messiah of 
the prophets ; and if all they could say for Jesus ended in this, their claim 
for him would seem to bear absurdity on the face of it.” 


So they greedily grasped at the doctrine of a resurrection. 
It is not easy to see, if this was the case, how their belief 
“appears to have been sincere.” 

There is not a little of childish trifling in this involved 


attempt to get quit of the resurrection. Is it not childish 
trifling to say that there was the slightest ambiguity in the sense 
in which the apostles, disciples, and all, from that morning of 
the first day onwards, understood the resurrection of Jesus ? Is 
it not childish trifling to throw any doubt on the meaning that 
was attached to the expression, “ witnesses of his resurrection ”? 
Is it not childish trifling to pretend that the panic-stricken 
apostles, who made such a poor figure at the crucifixion, sud- 
denly, and without any known or conceivable cause, recovered 
their courage after the death of their leader, in whom all their 
hopes were centred, so as to be able to brave the very rulers 
who had put him to death? Is it not childish folly to say that 
these men set out on the grandest moral enterprise in which 
mortals ever engaged, and girded themselves for all its unpre- 
cedented difficulties and dangers with a mere idea, a chimera 
of the fancy, which the slightest consideration must have shown 
them was a lie? Yes, some of them knew it to be a lie. John 
was guilty of “wilful falsehood” (p. 208). Peter, too, was 
guilty of this amount of deception, that “he allowed stories, 
which he knew to be false, to become current without leaving 
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on record his contradiction of them.” It is the old story of the 
Deist—Christianity had its origin in pious frauds. Yet Strauss 
gives Mr. Hennell the credit of pursuing his inquiries in a far 
better spirit than the Deists. In him he finds “no further 
traces of the ridicule and scorn which characterise his country- 
men of the deistical school ; the subject is treated in the earnest 
and dignified tone of the truth-seeker, not with the rancour of 
a passionate polemic; we nowhere find him deriving Chris- 
tianity from priestcraft, but from the wants and tendencies of 
human nature.” Is itso? Ifthe apostles preached the resur- 
rection because “ without this doctrine, their cause must be 
given up,” was there no priestcraft in their policy? If John 
was guilty of deliberate falsehood, and Peter of gross swppressio 
veri, was there no occasion for ridicule and scorn ? Is it credit- 
able in such a case to withhold ridicule and scorn? We are 
not sure but it would be better to have all the scorn and ridi- 
cule of the old Deists rather than the cold, stoical apathy of 
men who, professing to admire the noble aims of the early 
Church, do not scruple to ascribe to the leading apostles down- 
right falsehood and cowardly indifference to truth. 

9. We have reached the limits of our paper without having 
been able to advert to the treatment of one of the strongest 
external arguments both for the resurrection of Jesus and the 
Divine origin of Christianity—the conversion of the apostle 
Paul. From the trifling place assigned to this topic in Mr. 
Hennell’s volume, it does not appear that he was at all im- 
pressed with its momentous nature. We shall only remark 
that in our time the subject has assumed a new importance, 
from the fact that the new school of critics with one consent 
admit the Pauline authorship of the four Epistles—Romans, 
1 and 2 Corinthians, and Galatians. We are left in no doubt 
as to the sense in which Paul understood the resurrection ; or 
as to his view of the person and work of Jesus Christ ; or as to 
his conviction of the agreement of that view with the testimony 
of the prophets ; or as to the marvellous moral and spiritual 
power that faith in Jesus Christ exercised in him. The con- 
version and career of Paul might be in itself sufficient to 
prove the Divine origin of Christianity ; coming after so many 
cogent proofs, it gives a new satisfaction and repose to the 
believing mind. 
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We add one word in conclusion. The defection of George 
Eliot from Christianity was in itself, and in its bearings 
on her own life and work, a lamentable thing. Though she 
carried into her writings many admirable things which 
she had learned in early days in the Christian school, her 
books would have had a different complexion and a purer 
flavour if she had been a believer. We make bold to add that 
those passages in her life which shocked and pained so many 
would never have occurred. Nor would her life and her 
writings have been marked by the deep tone of sadness which 
is so painfully apparent in them. But as for the perversion of 
this lady being a proof that Christianity cannot be accepted 
by intellectual, well-trained minds, our examination of the 
grounds of the change, as stated by herself, leads us to the 
very opposite conclusion. Her secession from the Christian 
ranks was a hasty proceeding, and it was based on a false 
view of the origin of Christianity—based on a petitio principii, 
and supported by a systematic perversion of fact. To suppose 
that George Eliot’s example, in view of her statement of her 
reasons, could have any injurious effect on the faith of the 
mass of her readers, would be to suppose that they were all 
capable of selling their birthright at a far cheaper rate than 
even Esau sold his. W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 
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TT upholders of this view, which has gained ground toa 
considerable extent of late years among some Bible 
students, maintain :— 

First, That the prophecies of prosperity and greatness to 
the descendants of Abraham were mainly to apply to those 
descended from Joseph. (the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh), 
and that the scene of that greatness is not limited to the land 
of Canaan or Palestine, but that the prophecies extend to the 
whole world. , 

Secondly, That the children of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
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together with others of the Ten Tribes, carried captive by 
Shalmanezer seven centuries before Christ, having been 
“lost” in the captivity, finally emigrated to the Caspian Sea, 
and thence to the north-west of Europe, and became the pro- 
genitors of the present inhabitants of Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Thirdly, That the present greatness of these two nations is 
the fulfilment of Jacob’s prophecy in Gen. xlix. 19, Ephraim 
being represented by England, and Manasseh by America ; 
and that the Ten Tribes, not having been sharers in the crime 
committed by the inhabitants of Judea in rejecting and con- 
demning Christ, are therefore exempted from the punishment 
denounced on the rebellious descendants of Abraham, and are 
not only rewarded by present prosperity and power, but are 
destined to be the means of ultimately restoring Judah to the 
Promised ‘Land, where the two nations will be finally re-united. 

The arguments by which this theory is supported are, for 
the most part, in substance as follows :— 

First, That ethnologists are believed to have ascertained 
(a) that a vast emigration took place before the Christian era 
from the banks of the Caspian to the north-western countries 
of Europe, and especially to the parts whence the Anglo- 
Saxon tribes first sprang; (0) that there is evidence which 
may lead to the conjecture that the first starting-point of the 
emigration, before they were settled in Eastern Europe, may 
have been Western Asia; and (c) that it is possible it may 
be traced to some parts of those countries near the scene of 
the Israelite captivity, when carried off from Palestine by 
Shalmanezer. 

Secondly, That the descriptions given in Gen. xxii. 17 and 
xlix. 19, of Israel’s future greatness, answer to the present 
condition of England. She, too, as was prophesied to Abraham 
of his seed in the former of these remarkable passages, 
possesses “the gate of her enemies,” by which may be under- 
stood the sea-ports commanding the principal waterways of the 
world through which she could be attacked. She, too, is a 
powerful nation, one who is at the head of numerous colonies, 
answering to the “ multitude of nations” prophesied by Jacob 
as the future of Ephraim. She, as was foretold of Israel, has 
spread abroad in all directions, her dominions extending to 
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north, south, east, and west. Many other minor points of 
resemblance are brought forward to show that the present 
state of England fulfils the prophecies of Israel. 

Thirdly, Much stress is laid by these advocates of the 
identity of England with Israel on the possession by the 
former of the remarkable “Coronation Stone,” now in West- 
minster Abbey, brought from Scone in Scotland, and first of 
all, as is believed, from Ireland. Attached to this stone isa 
curious tradition of its being the one which Jacob made his 
pillow (Gen. xxviii. 11-18) when he saw the vision in Bethel, 
and which he afterwards made a pillar. The legend states 
that this stone was always held sacred, that during the Baby- 
lonish Captivity the prophet Jeremiah escaped from Palestine 
first to Spain, and then to the coast of Ireland, bringing this 
stone with him, and accompanied by a daughter of the captive 
king Zedekiah, who became the wife of an Irish chieftain, 
and in whose possession the stone was retained, till ultimately 
it came to be used for the coronation of the kings of the 
country. 

Now, though all these arguments in detail were admitted 
in full force, it must be evident, on a little consideration, that 
they cannot, even all taken together, establish the theory. 
For they are all based solely on conjectures, and conjectures 
which, however probable, fail to prove anything. Granting 
that the emigration from the Caspian to Northern Europe be 
established, it would not prove that the first source of it was 
the region near Babylonia and Persia. Granting even this 
second conjecture, it would not prove the Israelites took part 
in it; and, even could this be proved, this would not establish 
them as ancestors of the mixed race we call English. 

Granting, again, the resemblance of England to the descrip- 
tion given in the prophecies of Genesis, this would fail to 
prove the identity of the two countries described. To a 
logician the argument would appear as a fair example of one 
of the commonest of logical fallacies, while to most outsiders 
it would recall the parallel drawn in Henry V. by Fluelen 
between King Hal and Alexander the Great: “There is a 
river, look you, in Monmouth, and there is a river in Macedon.” 
To say that two nations are both great, both command the key 
to the enemy’s country, etc., cannot prove their identity. All 
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this could have been said equally of the Roman Empire in its 
palmy days, and of other empires before it, relatively to the 
limits of the then known world. And it is easy to overrate 
the evidence from England’s present state from our viewing 
the whole world on its widest scale as representing the entire 
globe, instead of, as in the days when the prophecies were 
made, comprising the countries surrounding the eastern part 
of the Mediterranean, together with a portion of those near the 
ted Sea and Persian Gulf and the valley of the Euphrates. 
These, in the time when the Old Testament was written, 
included the whole known world. 

Thirdly, Without attempting to examine the evidence for 
the curious legend of the Coronation Stone, it is clear, even 
admitting the history in its entirety, it would not prove the 
emigration of the Ten Tribes to the Anglo-Saxon people’s 
cradle, nor their identification with that people. 

But lastly, even if all these theories could be established 
on the firmest basis, we should still, before we could look on 
the theory as proved, be called on to answer conclusively the 
three following questions, on which the whole must turn :-— 

First, Is the prosperity promised to Israel in Genesis and 
Deuteronomy general or particular? in other words, is it 
referable to any or every country in which Abraham’s seed 
may settle, or to the land of Canaan alone ? 

Secondly, Can we show that these promises, whether general 
or particular, have been unfulfilled hitherto? or can we estab- 
lish an earlier fulfilment as having taken place ? 

Thirdly, Have the Ten Tribes really been “lost,” as it is 
usual to express it, in the strict sense of the word, since the 
Captivity ? 

These three questions remain to be answered before we 
are a step on our way to establish the identity of England 
and Israel. 

We will begin with the jirst, that regarding the land. The 
promises of prosperity to Israel begin with Genesis xii. 1, 3, 
and continue through the whole book ; see, eg. Gen. xiii. 16, 
17; xv. 7-10; xvii. 8; xxii. 19; xxvi. 3; xxviii. 4, 13, 14; 
xxxv. 12; xlviii. 4, etc. In all these passages, and many 
more, the land of Canaan is specified by name as the lot of 
their-inheritance and the scene of their greatness. “This land,” 
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“ the land whereon thou liest,” “the land thou seest,” “the land 
wherein thou dwellest,” etc—these expressions are repeated 
again and again. No promise of inheriting any other land is 
ever held out. In Deuteronomy it is the same. The borders 
of the land even are distinctly marked, both in Deut. xi. 24, 
and in Gen. xv. 18: “ From the river Euphrates to the border 
of Egypt,” and “from the wilderness and Lebanon, from the 
river Euphrates, even unto the uttermost sea” (the Mediter- 
ranean). A clearer boundary line could hardly be drawn. 

In Gen. xxviii. the same thing is said in different words, 
but words which have been curiously misinterpreted. “Thou 
shalt spread abroad” (margin, break forth) “to the west, and 
the east, and the north, and the south.” To an inhabitant of 
the regions where Abraham and his descendants were living, 
this would be understood precisely in the sense of the pro- 
phecy mentioned above. By the east, a dweller in Palestine 
would understand the Arabian desert ; by the west, the Medi- 
terranean ; by the north, Chaldea and Mesopotamia, and by 
the south, the borders of Egypt. 

But these words have been taken to mean, what they might 
mean to a Briton accustomed to trade on the Atlantic and 
Pacific, to countries never heard of by a native of Syria or 
Palestine. It is strange that the obvious consideration should 
be ignored, that the points of the compass are used habitually 
to describe the bearings of the country in which the speaker or 
writer lives, not the boundaries of the world. The “north 
country,” for instance, to an ordinary Englishman, in common 
talk, means the counties nearest Scotland; to an Italian it 
would mean Lombardy ; the Frenchman calls the “ northern 
railroad” the one that leads to Calais. If we applied these 
simple rules of everyday life we should not think it necessary 
to extend the boundaries shown to Abraham over the extent 
of the globe. 

But it is hardly needful to insist even on this. The name of 
Canaan is so constantly introduced into all these promises that 
it is surely forcing them to apply them to any other country. 

Our second question was, Whether these promises have or 
have not been fulfilled 2? We do not attempt to dispute that 
a yet further and more complete fulfilment by a restoration to 
the Promised Land may be in store for the Israelitish nation ; 
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but that the possession of Canaan was actually given soon 
after the time it was prophesied is shown both by sacred and 
secular history. And in the record of Joshua’s conquest the 
special promises to the tribes of the sons of Joseph come out 
very clearly. When Ephraim was first numbered in the wil- 
derness the tribe mustered in decidedly less force than several 
of the others. But when the entrance into the Promised Land 
had been effected, we read that the tribes of Ephraim and 
Manasseh united in complaining to Joshua that they had 
but one lot (each, of course); and they were “a great people,” 
and required more land. Joshua admitted their plea, and 
recommended them to go to the forest lands of the Perizzites 
and the Rephaims (Josh. xvii. 17); and when they found 
even this insufficient, they were to have “the whole moun- 
tain” (i.e. the hill-country in that direction). This is con- 
firmed in 1 Chron. vii., where we find that the Ephraimites 
were spread not only over the whole country of the Perizzites, 
but over a considerable part of the territory of the Hivites,— 
“even to Megiddo and her towns.” 

It would have certainly been regarded by an Israelite of 
those times as an unmistakable fulfilment of the promise that 
Ephraim should be “a multitude of nations ” (though the mar- 
ginal word, “fulness,” shows that too much stress should not 
be laid on the expression as implying separateness). But 
to regard “a multitude of nations” from our modern oceanic 
point of view, as necessarily extending over a large part of the 
globe, is wholly gratuitous. Canaan did contain, according to 
the ideas of the time, many kingdoms, as we see by the Book 
of Joshua ; and a glance at the borders of Ephraim, as they 
were at that period of their greatness, will show that the terri- 
tory of this tribe did extend over a sufficient number of these 
kingdoms to justify the words of Jacob’s prophecy. And in 
Hosea’s time Ephraim occupied so large a portion of the terri- 
tory possessed by the Ten Tribes, that the prophet habitually 
used the name as synonymous with Israel. 

Had the chosen people, when they entered Canaan, been 
more faithful, courageous, and persevering, and less inclined to 
tamper with the inhabitants of the land, the fulfilment of the 
prophecies in Genesis and Deuteronomy would doubtless have 
been complete then and there; but we know they did not 
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obey the Divine command in driving out the idolatrous nations 
altogether, and some remained to be “thorns in their sides.” 
Still, Solomon possessed very nearly the whole portion: pro- 
mised to Abraham, as we see in 1 Kings iv. 21 and 2 Chron. 
ix. 26. He reigned literally over the extent which lay 
between “the river Euphrates and the border of Egypt,” and 
between “the wilderness” and “the Mediterranean.” 

And it might be truly said of him also, that he “possessed 
the gates of his enemies.” Who were the enemies of Israel ? 
Not the Moors of North Africa, or the pirates of Borneo or 
China, but the Philistines on one side, the Assyrians on 
another, and, at times, the Egyptians on the third. To all 
these territories Israel, in the time of Solomon, commanded the 
entrances or gates. It is idle to interpret prophecy from our 
modern oceanic point of view, glancing over the whole habit- 
able globe, three-fourths of which were absolutely unknown to 
the Old Testament writers. In their eyes, and regarding their 
nation as they regarded it, the promises of greatness and pro- 
sperity had an ample fulfilment in Solomon’s days. 

Solomon’s unfaithfulness brought about its own punishment 
—that of diminished power and separation in his son’s days. 
Still, it is remarkable how the prophets generally denounced 
the whole nation collectively for its sins. Hosea and Amos, the 
two principal Israelitish prophets, indeed dwell on the sin 
and punishment of Israel as distinct from Judah ; but always 
regarding Israel as the more grievous offender of the two, and 
destined in consequence to receive a heavier chastisement. 

And their history bears this distinction out. Whatever 
difference there was, was in favour of Judah. Of the kings of 
Judah, full half the number, though not free from faults, were 
faithful to the worship of Jehovah. The Temple services might, 
under some of them, be carelessly performed ; but there was no 
question, even under the worst of their kings, of their turning 
to the worship of the golden calves. In Israel, on the other 
hand, all the kings, without a single exception, were systematic 
infringers of the second commandment in the worship of the 
calves of Bethel and Dan, and most of them also broke the first 
in worshipping Baal, which, in Judah, was only done under a 
certain number of their kings. LElijah’s belief, mistaken as it 
was, that he alone was left faithful in Israel, showed how much 
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true piety had died out of Israel, even in his days. Later, the 
historical books still confirm the statements of Jeremiah, who 
denounced both Judah and Israel, and Hosea and Amos, whose 
attention was mainly given to Israel. Their sin had been 
greater than that of Judah (Hosea xi. 12), and their punish- 
ment was the heavier. The invasion of Shalmanezer took place 
nearly a century earlier than the captivity of Judah under 
Nebuchadnezzar, and was a more complete and wholesale de- 
struction. Even before this time, the Lord had begun to “ cut 
Israel short” (2 Kings x. 32, 33). 

With this statement may be taken the prophecy of Amos 
(chap. v. 15) :—*“ It may be that the Lord God of Hosts will yet 
be gracious to the remnant of Joseph.” This expression is 
remarkable as addressed to the most powerful of the tribes, 
one of whom, Ephraim, had been constantly taken as the repre- 
sentative of the whole nation of Israel. It seems plainly to 
show that the prophecy of Ephraim’s glory, instead of being 
still future, had been wholly fulfilled when the double lot was 
taken in Canaan, and up to the days of Solomon, and that 
Ephraim’s own sin had forfeited it. “When Ephraim spake 
trembling (in the fear of God), he exalted himself in Israel ; 
but when he offended in Baal, he died” (Hosea xiii. 1). 

But, thirdly, how was this punishment to end? Most 
students of Scripture take for granted that the Ten Tribes 
were from that time forth Jost; some have traced them to 
Afghanistan, some to Burmah, some even to Central America ; 
but almost all have assumed that they were to be lost till 
some extraordinary event should disclose and reunite them 
with Judah. The Anglo-Israelite theorists hold that they 
were “lost” first, and then their punishment and humiliation 
was changed to a brilliant future as the progenitors of two of 
the most powerful nations of the earth. 

Many will be startled if we first put the question, Were 
they lost at all? But if we search the Prophets and the his- 
torical Books of the Bible, we may seek from end to end in 
vain for any expression answering to “lost” in conjunction 
with Israel. 

What we do find are prophecies—not of their being first lost 
and then found—but of their being first exiled in Assyria, 
and then restored. And their restoration was distinctly pre- 
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dicted as :—First, from Assyria. Secondly, a restoration jointly 
with Judah, and a reunion with her accompanying that return. 
Thirdly, a return, not as a powerful, conquering nation, but 
in humiliation, depression, and weakness. 

1. The return from Assyria, the place of their exile, is insisted 
on specially in Hosea. They had sent to the king of Assyria 
for help (Hosea v. 13; vii. 11), and in that country was to be 
their punishment; but, from thence, they were to say (Hosea 
vi. 1-3), “Come, and let us return to the Lord; after two 
days he will revive us;” and “They shall tremble... asa 
dove out of the land of Assyria: and I will place them in their 
houses, saith the Lord” (Hosea xi. 11); “O Israel, return unto 
the Lord; . . . say unto him, Take away all iniquity... . 
Asshur (Assyria) shall not save us” (Hosea xiv. 1-3). 

2. Their reunion with Judah is mentioned jointly with their 
return. “In those days the house of Judah shall walk with 
the house of Israel, they shall come together out of the land of 
the north (the expression always used in the Old Testament for 
Chaldea and Assyria) to the land that I have given to their 
fathers” (Jer. iii. 18). Again, “I will bring them from the 
north country ;” “The Lord liveth, that brought up the chil- 
dren of Israel from the land of the north” (Jer. xxii. 7; see 
also chap. xxxi. 8-27, etc.). Ezekiel tells us the Lord will take 
the children of Israel from among the heathen, and gather them 
into their own land, and make them one nation in the land 
(Ezek. xxxviii. 21). And again, “ When I shall bring again 
the captivity of Samaria and her daughters, then will I bring 
the captivity of thy captives (by the context, those of Judah) in 
the midst of them ” (Ezek. xvi. 53). 

And Zechariah, writing in the early days of the return from 
captivity, when Zerubbabel was preparing to build the Temple, 
says: “They of Ephraim shall be like a mighty man; . . . their 
heart shall rejoice in the Lord. . . . I will bring them again also 
out of the land of Egypt, and gather them out of Assyria ; 
and I will bring them into the land of Gilead and Lebanon” 
(Zech. x. 7,10). Surely, if language means anything, these 
prophecies (and they are only selected out of many more) must 
mean that the restoration of the Ten Tribes was to be nearly 
or entirely simultaneous with that of Judah, and also chiefly 
from the same country, Assyria, and its dependencies. 
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But again, 3. It was foretold that the restoration should 
not be a triumphant but a humiliating and sorrowful one— 
exiles coming back in poverty and fear, and grief and weakness, 
and with diminished numbers. Jeremiah describes them com- 
ing “ from the north country, weeping, and with supplication ” 
(xxxi. 8). Isaiah speaks (x. 20, 21) of the remnant of Israel, 
—*“the remnant shall return.” Hosea says, “ In their affliction 
they will seek me early” (v. 15). Amos describes them 
(v. 15) as “a remnant.” 

Now, if we turn to the historical records, we shall find the 
prophecy of these three features in their history fulfilled to the 
letter: that they returned with Judah from Babylon, and in 
humiliation and low state. 

When Shalmanezer carried off the Ten Tribes, we find 
(2 Kings xviii. 11) that “he put them in Halah and in Habor 
by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes.” Here 
we have their locality given exactly, and no indication of their 
having left it to wander eastward or westward. 

But again, we shall find on examination that the restoration 
recorded by Ezra and Nehemiah was not limited to Judah and 
Benjamin, as is often taken for granted, but included a consider- 
able number of those belonging to the Ten Tribes. 

At earlier periods of their history, there had been immigra- 
tions from Israel to Judah, chiefly on religious grounds,—those 
who were zealous for the Temple worship being willing to leave 
their own territories for the sake of attending it unhindered. 
Notably this took place to a large extent in the reign of Asa, 
see 2 Chronicles xv. 9, where it is said, “ They fell to him out 
of Israel in abundance, when they saw that the Lord his God 
was with him.” 

But this immigration, large as it was, and probably followed 
by other instalments, could not be regarded as a national 
junction of the two divisions of the children of Jacob. We 
will proceed to show how the return, after the captivity, was 
really and in fact a return of the whole nation, properly so 
called. 

When Cyrus issued the decree that all who desired might 
return to build up the Temple in Jerusalem (Ezra i. 2-4), we 
are told that the chiefs of Judah, Benjamin, and Levi, rose up, 
“with all them whose spirit God had raised, to go up to build 
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the house of the Lord.” Clearly, then, “those whose spirit 
God had raised” must have been some in addition to those of 
Judah, Benjamin, and Levi, otherwise they would not have 
been named separately. In the lists of immigrants given in 
the second chapter of Ezra are several names of groups which 
certainly did not belong to Judah or Benjamin—as “the men 
of Bethel and Ai,” who were from the tribe of Manasseh 
(1 Chron. vii. 28). Of course this does not imply that all 
of the members of the Ten Tribes returned ; neither did all 
of those of Judah and Benjamin. We see by the Book of 
Esther how numerous were those settled in Persia; and the 
numbers of those who remained in that country, and in 
Assyria, Egypt, etc., were probably much greater than those 
who returned. 

But still it was regarded as a national return. This has 
often taken place in other cases. The “glorieuse rentrée” of 
the exiled Waldenses of Piedmont to their native valleys was 
regarded by friends and foes as a national restoration, though 
the number who had perished or settled in other lands were, 
undoubtedly, at least double the number of Henri Arnaud’s 
little band of followers. The same has occurred again and 
again in history in other instances. And in the case of both 
Judah and Israel, the prophecies had constantly declared that 
the restored portion would only be “a remnant.” 

But that this remnant was looked on as the united nation 
of Judah and Israel is proved by the dedication of the new 
Temple. Sin-offerings were made, “ for all Israel twelve he- 
goats, according to the number of the tribes” (Ezra vi. 17.) 
Again, when Ezra himself emigrated to Jerusalem from 
Babylon sixty-two years later, with a party of companions, they 
and “the children of those that had been carried away, which 
were come out of the captivity, offered . . . twelve bullocks 
for all Israel,” and “twelve he-goats for a sin-offering” (Ezra 
viii. 35). A more distinct and clear testimony to the reunion 
of the two divisions of the nation could scarcely be given. 
Whether the actual numbers were small or great, the nation 
was Officially reinstated in the land as one. It had been 
distinctly foretold in Hosea i. 10, that in the place in which 
it had been said, “ Ye are not my people,” it should be said, 
“Ye are the people of the living God.” What was that place, 
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if it was not the land of Israel itself,—that very Palestine 
where Hosea prophesied ? 

Again, the return was, exactly as predicted, in sorrow and 
humiliation. The building of the Temple was inaugurated 
with weeping as well as shouting (Ezra iii. 12, 13). Its 
progress was then stopped by the intrigues of the “ people of 
the land” influencing Artaxerxes to issue a prohibition, which 
remained in force for sixteen years. It was recommenced, 
under the preaching of Zechariah and Haggai, with fear, 
trembling, and discouragement. Even when it was accom- 
plished, fresh troubles sprang up, and Nehemiah’s enterprise 
was just in time to save them from being again overwhelmed 
by their enemies. But all this was in exact accordance with 
the prophecy which had invariably treated of a return in 
humiliation. 

But lastly, from this time Judah and Israel are constantly 
mentioned as one people, and generally under the title 
“Tsrael.” In Zechariah viii. 13, it is true, they are addressed 
collectively as, “ O house of Israel and house of Judah ;” but 
this was to inaugurate their future union. The staff which 
had united them had been broken as a sign of the past cause 
of division. That cause was now over. Whether in pro- 
sperity or adversity, they are always addressed henceforth as 
one nation, and Judah is only mentioned separately when 
those immediately in and round Jerusalem are in question, as 
in Zech. xii. and xiii. 

In our Lord’s time, Zebulon and Naphtali are distinctly 
mentioned as inhabiting the neighbourhood of the Lake of 
Tiberias (Matt. iv.). 

Again, Anna the prophetess, though living at Jerusalem, 
belonged to the tribe of Asher. It is scarcely conceivable 
that she was the only Israelite at Jerusalem, even among 
those who could trace their lineage. 

In Acts xxvi. 7 the Apostle Paul speaks of “our twelve 
tribes scattered abroad.” 

In the Epistle to the Romans “Israel” and “the Jews ” are 
used equally and indifferently. All the allusions, indeed, in 
the Acts and Epistles are to Israel as a nation,—-the restored, 
united nation of whom Ezekiel prophesied. 

That there might be scattered descendants of both Israel 
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and Judah, mixed up with various other nations, is quite con- 
ceivable. But even if they, of their own free will, returned to 
unite with the nation whence they sprung, they could only be 
looked on as belonging to the “ mixed multitude” who at all 
times have been willing to join the nation of Israel. They 
could no longer claim to be children of Abraham, pure and 
simple. They never dwelt apart, like the Jews in their exile, 
and must therefore have inevitably intermingled with foreign 
races both in Asia and Europe. It is not too much to say 
that even a miracle could not make them pure Israelites, for 
a miracle could not be wrought to prove a contradiction in 
terms; and to call these mixed races Israel, except by adoption, 
would be a self-evident contradiction. 

And this it is which answers the main question on which 
the whole Anglo-Israelite theory rests—whether a part of the 
Ten Tribes could have passed over to our Isles, and become 
the ancestors of our race, being still “sons of Ephraim” ? 

Even granting all the rest of these propositions (which, as 
we have seen, are beset with difficulties and incongruities), 
still, even allowing for all, they would not in that case be sons 
of Ephraim,—only a race in which some of the blood of the sons 
of Ephraim might possibly have been mingled. 

Supposing all the other conjectures could be verified, still 
these Asiatic Europeanized invaders of Britain, after so many 
centuries, during which they lived, not as the Jews,—a race 
kept separate by all their habits, as well as by religion,—but 
mingling freely with the races, first of Asia and the Caucasus, 
and then with those of the north of Europe, Celtic and Teu- 
tonic, could not be the pure descendants of Ephraim, any more 
than a Creole, with a twentieth part of black blood in his 
veins, could be a pure descendant of the Negro race. They 
cannot be Israelites; only Europeans, with a slight tinge of 
Israelitish blood. 

So much for the physical and material side of the question. 
On the moral and spiritual side there are difficulties no less 
great. For in all the prophecies, from the Pentateuch down- 
wards, concerning the fate of God’s chosen people—as Canaan 
was universally indicated as the scene of their promised bless- 
ings, so the conditions were, no less universally, their obedience 
to the law of God. Faithful service, and compliance with 
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Divine commands, was to be rewarded with prosperity; dis- 
obedience and rebellion punished with defeat, scarcity, exile, 
and captivity. 

Now, though the whole nation incurred these penalties, the 
Ten Tribes, as we have seen, deserved them more emphatically 
than even Judah. Their whole separate existence, from 
Jeroboam’s defection to Shalmanezer’s conquest, was one long 
course of open disobedience, till, in the words of their own 
historian, “ there was no remedy.” Even in their exile, if the 
suppositions of the Anglo-Israelite theorists were true, they 
would have plunged deeper and deeper into apostasy. The 
dispersed Jews, even since the final destruction of their 
Temple, have been faithful to the law of Moses, through ages 
of exile, and even cruel persecution, and have shown, in many 
cases, what may be called a martyr spirit, whereas the Ten 
Tribes, on this theory, would have not only mixed with the 
heathen, but entirely conformed to their ways, and spent 
nearly a thousand years (till the conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons in the eighth century) in the practice of the grossest 
idolatry. Is it conceivable that such conduct should be 
rewarded by a state of earthly greatness and power tran- 
scending the days of Solomon, while their more faithful 
brethren are still languishing in many instances under a 
cruel yoke? Those of us who believe in the restoration of 
the Jews believe it will be followed or preceded by repent- 
ance. But here is, not a restoration, but a brilliant state of 
prosperity, coming as a kind of reward for persistent dis- 
obedience ! 

It is alleged that the Ten Tribes were free from the great 
crime of participating in the death of Christ, and thus not 
liable to the punishment of their brethren of Judah. 

But the penalties denounced in the prophetic writings on 
both Israel and Judah were not penalties for rejecting the 
Messiah, but for disobedience to God and His prophets before 
the Messiah came ; and the judgments followed their sin long 
years before the advent of Christ. 

When the time came for Him to be delivered into the 
hands of men to suffer, the people of His own country, com- 
posed, as we have seen, of the restored remnant of Israel and 
Judah, did reject Him ; but even this crime, unparalleled as it 
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was, would have been pardoned, as we see from Acts ii, 
had they been willing to accept the free offer of grace under 
the Dispensation of the Holy Spirit, through the lips of 
the Apostles at and after Pentecost. Pardon and salvation 
were then held out to them. Some accepted it, and were 
received into the Church; but the majority refused, and then 
the Gospel messengers “turned to the Gentiles.” Thus the 
final and crowning sin was the refusing to listen to the Spirit’s 
teaching and testimony; and this was followed by the 
destruction of their city and the dispersion of the Chosen 
People. The time for their repentance and restoration may 
yet be to come; but nothing in Scripture warrants our 
separating, either in their punishment or their restoration, 
the now united “twelve tribes scattered abroad.” ' 





Art. V.—Episcopal Life in Ireland? 


| nearly thirty years, in the earlier part of this century, 
John Gregg was one of the institutions of Dublin. No 
stranger to the metropolis could say that he had seen all its 
lions, if he had not seen and heard the quaint and eloquent 
minister of Trinity Church. Even Lord Palmerston himself 
could not pass a Sabbath in the capital, as we shall see as we 
proceed with this sketch, without joining the crowd of worship- 
pers, who, in all kinds of weather, delighted to wait on Mr. 
Gregg’s ministry in Gardiner Street. And the only attractions 
there were the preacher, and the message from heaven, which 
he delivered with a warmth and a pathos, with a directness and 
a power altogether unusual in those days in many of the con- 
gregations of the Irish Episcopal Church. For Trinity Church 
had no attractions from its architecture or its music. The 


1 1t is worth remarking that most modern Jews call themselves 
“ [sraelites,” not Jews, and dislike the latter title applied to them. 

2 Memorials of the Life of John Gregg, D.D., Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, 
and Ross, formerly Minister of Trinity Church, Dublin. By his Son, R. S. 
Gregg, D.D., Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. Dublin: George Herbert. 

The Life of Faith. Being Sermons and Lectures by the late John Gregg, 
D.D., Bishop of Cork, etc. Dublin: George Herbert, 1883. 
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building is a plain, barn-like structure ; and in Mr. Gregg’s 
days the psalmody of his church was conducted without any 
instrumental accompaniment. (It may be so conducted still, 
for aught we know.) But even so the Dublin Protestants, and 
Protestants from all parts of the country who had a Sabbath 
to spend in the metropolis, took a special pleasure, and no 
doubt found a special benefit, in attending the services in 
Trinity Church, Gardiner Street. 

The rush thither on a Sabbath morning or evening was not 
unlike what we have often witnessed in our student-days, some 
thirty years ago or more, up the High Street of Edinburgh, to 
get within the all too limited precincts of Free St. John’s, 
when Dr. Guthrie was delivering those marvellous discourses 
on “ The Gospel in Ezekiel,” or on “ Christ and the Inheritance 
of the Saints.” 

Comparisons have been often made between Dr. Guthrie’s 
preaching and Bishop Gregg’s ; and no doubt in fervour and in 
fancy they had much in common, as well as in the subject- 
matter of their sermons. But having often heard them both, when 
they seemed to be physically and mentally at their very best, 
we have little difficulty in assigning the premier place to Dr. 
Guthrie. His tone was more elevated, his eloquence more 
finished, his appeals more thrilling, his manifestation of the 
truth to every man’s conscience more convincing. John Gregg’s 
preaching was often jerky and abrupt, and his native humour 
sometimes got the better of him, even in the pulpit, which 
detracted somewhat from the solemnity of his services. But, 
even with these drawbacks, he was for many a day a burning 
and a shining light in Dublin and in Ireland, for he itinerated 
much all through his life, both asaclergyman and asa bishop, 
and he sowed the good seed of the Kingdom with a fervour, a 
diligence, and a skill, down to the very end of his long and 
noble life, which might put to shame the efforts of not a few 
in all the Churches in these latter days. 

John Gregg was born in the county of Clare, towards the 
close of the last century. That county then, and still, is void 
of natural beauty. It has been said of it that “you can’t get 
enough of water in it to drown a man, nor a tree big enough 
to hang a man, nor earth enough to bury aman.” But even so 
it has given birth to many distinguished scholars and politi- 
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cians. And it was on its bare and barren plains and cliffs that 
the battle of Emancipation was raised and fought and won 
by Daniel O’Connell. 

The future Bishop was the son of a mixed marriage. His 
mother was, and remained till near the end of her life, a Roman 
Catholic. In his native parish there was only one Protestant 
family, so that his family and parochial surroundings were 
not very helpful to the growth of a vigorous Protestantism. 
Add to this, that the Protestant clergy were not very attentive 
in those days throughout the county of Clare to the duties of 
their high office. Mr. Gregg himself tells us that the one man 
who spoke to him about his soul was Gideon Ousley, the 
Methodist preacher, whose life and labours we have already 
noticed in this Review." 

And not only were the clergy remiss, but even the bishops 
themselves in those days gave little encouragement to the 
furtherance of Scriptural truth and vital godliness. We are 
told in the Life of Bishop Daly, who was some sixteen years 
older than Bishop Gregg, that some of the bishops went so far 
in their hostility to the Bible Society as to inhibit any clergy- 
man from preaching in their dioceses who took part in its pro- 
ceedings. At a meeting of the Bible Society, held in the 
Rotunda, Dublin, Mr. Daly, afterwards Bishop of Cashel, com- 
pared the opposition of these bishops with the conduct of 
Sanballat the Horonite, and Tobiah the servant, the Ammonite, 
and Geshem the Arabian. It became, indeed, a common saying 
at the time in the religious world: “Robert Daly against all 
the bishops, all the bishops against Robert Daly.” * 

But though the times and the surroundings of John Gregg’s 
boyhood and youth were so unfavourable to the development of 
his Protestantism, he kept closely and earnestly by the Protes- 
tant faith. He attended the Endowed School at Ennis, which 
turned out so many Trinity College scholars in Gregg’s day, and 
which has not lost its reputation, in this respect, in our own. 
In due course he proceeded to Trinity College, and, though he 
had many rich and influential relatives, he determined from the 
first that he would fight his own way through the University 
(for his father, who owned a little property, having suddenly 


1 British and Foreign Evangelical Review, April 1880. 
2 Memoirs of Bishop Daly, p. 101. 
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died intestate, the younger members of his family, among 
whom was John, were left unprovided for). 

It is thus he refers to these early student days of his, many 
years after, when addressing the Young Men’s Society of 
Belfast :— 


“Forty years ago I entered the city of Dublin, and without a solitary 
sixpence that I could call my own. My father died of fever, without mak- 
ing a will, and my eldest brother got all that my father had. I simply 
resolved, by God’s blessing, that I would not bein the mud. God prospered 
me from the first day I entered College ; and, from that day to this, I bless 
God—only by diligence, only by industry, no talent, no genius, or anything 
like it, mere commonplace—I have been enabled to continue for a quarter 
of a century in our chief city, desiring and valuing, and in some little degree 
having, the respect of my fellow-citizens. . . . I remember the time, when 
my class-fellows were only amusing themselves, that I was humbly labour- 
ing and striving ; and, though I am now old, I am determined that whatever 
time is left me I shall devote to the service of God and the improvement of 
my immortal mind.” 


Fortunately for him, in the early days of his student life 
heattended the evangelical ministry of Mr. Matthias at the 
Bethesda Church. This ministry was blessed to his conversion. 
He thus referred to this great change, many years after, when 
addressing the Young Men’s Society in Dublin :—“It was 
while in that College I first caught the spark that set my soul 
on fire, a fire that I hope will not be extinguished through 
time or eternity.” 

This determined his career. He set his heart at once on 
the ministry of the Gospel and on preparation for it. Nor did 
he wait until he entered it to try to do some good service for 
the Master. From the day of his conversion he sought to 
exercise an influence for good over all with whom he came in 
contact, acting out the resolution of the missionary Mills, 
which he often commended to others, to wit: “By the bless- 
ing of God, men shall know that I have been alive.” 

After finishing his College course, he was ordained to the 
curacy of the French Church at Portarlington. He preached 
his first sermon in Stillorgan Church, near Dublin, on Mark 
xvi. 15. This text was the key-note to his whole ministry, as his 
son and biographer truly remarks, clearly indicating the thoughts 
which filled his mind at the time of his ordination, and the 
object which he had in view as an ambassador for Christ. 
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He did not remain long a curate. He was soon appointed 
to the vicarage of Kilsallaghan, seven miles from Dublin. 
Here he spent eight years. During this period he preached 
frequently in Dublin. On one of these occasions Charlotte 
Elizabeth, happening to be in the city, was taken by a friend 
to hear him preach at a week-day service. She thus relates 
her impressions :-— 

“The church was densely crowded with one of the finest-looking 
audiences I ever witnessed. After the Service had been slowly and 
solemnly read, and the tones of the deep-sounding organ and the sweet 
voices of the cnoristers had ceased, the reverend gentleman, who until now 
had been seated in the pulpit concealed from our view, arose. He appeared 
about thirty-five years of age, middle stature, finely proportioned,—and 
oh, such a head! I had neverseen its like, ample and high ; a little stripped 
of the hair above, but behind it was adorned with raven black and bushy 
locks. His eye was like the eagle’s when, just before the prayer, he glanced 
quickly around that multitude of immortal souls that appeared beneath 
him, and whom he was just about to address. He appeared full of the 
importance of the subject, the place, the occasion. And full indeed he was. 
After opening the little black Bible which he held in his hand, and having 
read the text in a broad but sweet Connaught accent, it reminded me of the 
effect produced by the hand of a skilful musician flung across the chords of 
a well-tuned harp—a prelude of what might be expected.” 


His ministry in his quiet country parish was much blessed, 
and in one instance to a notable Roman Catholic—Mick 
Heally. 

Mr. Gregg, not having enough occupation among the scanty 
population of his parish, itinerated throughout the adjoining 
parishes, everywhere preaching the Gospel of the grace of God 
as he had opportunity. His thorough knowledge of the Celtic 
tongue opened the door for him into many an Irish heart in 
his own parish, as well as in his Home Mission labours. For 
in the Home Mission work he heartily engaged with Robert 
Daly, Peter Roe, Denis Brown—afterwards Dean of Emly— 
Archdeacon Irwin, and others. 

This Home Mission Society was formed for the purpose of 
overtaking the indifference and darkness which rested at that 
time-upon a great portion of the Episcopal Church in Ireland. 
It encountered much opposition, not only from the Roman 
Catholics, but also from many of the careless clergy of the 
Episcopal Church, who did not scruple to exercise their 
authority to prohibit the entrance of the missionary deputation 
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into their parishes. We are told in the Memoir of the Rev. 
Peter Roe that his Bishop refused to sanction the meeting of a 
clerical association for prayer and mutual improvement, though 
the same dignitary quietly permitted eight clergymen of his 
diocese to be members of the Kilkenny Hunting Club. 

Yet blessed results followed the earnest labours of this Home 
Mission Society ; and to this day the Irish Episcopal Church 
is reaping the fruit of the zeal and evangelistic efforts of the 
noble band who organised it, and who, in the face of much 
opposition, successfully carried on its operations. And not 
only were these operations blessed to Episcopalians, but other 
denominations were quickened and revived. And even among 
the Roman Catholics good was done. On one occasion, when 
Mr. Gregg was appointed to preach at Dingle,a young man, 
armed with a large stick, secreted himself under the platform 
before the hour appointed for the meeting. He was determined 
that he would raise such a noise as would prevent the preacher’s 
words from taking effect. But Mr. Gregg had not well com- 
menced his discourse, in that sweet Connaught brogue of his, 
when the young Roman Catholic himself was arrested by the 
preacher’s appeals. He laid down his club ; he listened atten- 
tively. The Word took effect upon his conscience and heart, 
and that young fiery opponent became the Protestant Rector 
of Tralee and Dean of Ardfert. 

Thus mightily grew the word of God, and prevailed. 

After eight years spent in his country parish and in Home 
Mission work, Mr. Gregg was invited by the trustees of the 
Bethesda Church in Dublin to become Mr. Matthias’ successor. 
He consented. Coming into the city, he threw himself at once 
into the work of his charge with characteristic earnestness and 
vigour. His quaint and lively preaching soon told upon the 
congregation,and it became necessary to seek for more accommo- 
dation. And so Trinity Church was built for him in Gardiner 
Street, and opened for worship on the 10th November 1839. 
There was no public ceremony of consecration, for Archbishop 
Whately attached no importance to such an observance. So he 
merely walked around the church, signed the deed of consecra- 
tion, and went away. Doubtless he felt, as the late Dean of 
Ripon is said to have expressed it, when challenged once for 
preaching in the open air in Liverpool because he was preaching 
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in an unconsecrated place, that, since Immanuel’s feet touched 
the earth, every spot in it was consecrated for the Father's 
worship. 

It was in Trinity Church that Mr. Gregg reached his 
meridian as a preacher and pastor. He truly devoted all his 
powers to the work of the ministry and to prayer. He lived 
for the work of God. Every interest and occupation in life 
was subordinated to this. He generally spent six hours every 
day in visiting the members of his flock. He attended few 
committees, and entered little into the secular work which often 
takes up so much of the time of a city clergyman. His bio- 
grapher tells us that he often said to him that he considered 
his influence in Dublin depended more on his pastoral visita- 
tion than on his preaching. His congregation was drawn from 
twenty-nine parishes, from all whose clergymen he had to ask 
permission, according to the requirement of the Archbishop, 
before he ventured to visit any families within their bounds. 
He was most attentive to the young of his charge, and by ser- 
mons specially addressed to them, by Bible-classes in the 
Sabbath-school, by the republication of Archbishop Ussher’s 
Catechism on the Principles of Christian Religion, Mr. Gregg 
did what he could to train his young people in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. 

He was, at that time at least, in hearty sympathy with the 
life and work of Ussher. This is what he says in his Preface 
to Ussher’s Catechism :—* As the Reformed Church never had 
a brighter ornament, nor the Reformed religion a more able 
defender than the illustrious Primate Ussher, I feel that I 
can safely recommend this work to your prayerful study. 
Thoroughly digest it, and by God’s blessing it will enrich 
your mind with much weighty and Scriptural truth.” 

As a preacher Mr. Gregg was influenced much by his en- 
vironments : by the books he read, by the people with whom 
he had been conversing, by the state of his health. Yet his 
preaching was always interesting, usually eloquent, often 
quaint, and generally most profitable and edifying, for it was 
full of the marrow of the Gospel. In the posthumous volume 
of Sermons and Lectures, edited by his son, the present Bishop 
of Cork, entitled The Life of Faith, we have a pretty full and 
fair specimen of the substance of his preaching. But from 
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our own experience of his preaching, we are quite prepared to 
accept as correct the statement of the editor in his Preface, 
that “no report could give a complete idea of preaching such 
as his was. The energy and variety of voice and manner are 
gone—the personal presence is no more—the words alone 
remain, and these are at best imperfectly reproduced, and 
probably not fully given.” The: editor adds, and the remark 
is worth recalling : “ My father often said, ‘A man who desires 
to do good must make his choice as to whether he shall aim 
to do good in the present or in the future ; to the men of his 
own day and generation or to posterity. His own aim and 
effort ever was to do good to those amongst whom he was, and 
for this purpose to enter into their feelings and gain their 
attention and sympathy.” 

In his preaching he gave great prominence to the love of 
the Father, the sufficiency of Christ, the work of the Spirit, 
the life of faith and holiness. He used to tell a favourite 
story of an aged minister, who on his deathbed was asked by 
a brother minister, “How is it with your soul, brother?” 
“ Soul,” said the dying man—“I have no soul.” “No soul,” 
said the other, “No soul,—what do you mean? Is this the 
end of all your preaching and praying?” “No,” repeated the 
aged man ;“I have no soul. Forty years ago I committed my 
soul to my Lord Jesus Christ, and He has it still. I never 
got it from Him.” He delighted to teach that “the soul and 
its concerns, its justification and its sanctification, its perfection 
and final glorification, is to be committed from first to last, 
entirely and altogether into the hands of Christ Jesus, and He 
guarantees its enlightenment, its safety, its purity, its sanctity, 
and finally its glory. I know,” he adds, “it requires the 
Spirit of God to enable us to understand this, and to invigorate 
us to do this.” ' ; 

His preaching was very direct, and to the conscience of the 
hearer, and with a fervour that seemed to indicate that his 
soul was on fire. 

He delighted in the Word of God, and was a diligent and 
prayerful student of it all through his life, searching out its 
meaning, and carefully examining each word and idiom. 

His memoranda written in his Greek Testament, for his 


1 Life of Faith, p. 113. 
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own guidance as a preacher, show his strong common sense, 
his shrewdness, his piety, his deep spirituality. The notes 
are worth reproducing :— 

“Much depends on vitality and vigour of body; much depends on the 
mood and spirit in which you are : therefore pray and feed your mind with 
truth and attend to health. 

“Much depends on subject, therefore select carefully : much on prepara- 
tion, therefore be diligent : much on method, therefore arrange : much on 
manner, therefore be simple, solemn, earnest, tender, and affectionate : much 
on language, therefore be choice : all on the Spirit, therefore invoke His 
presence, and rely on His power, that you may be able to docere, placere, 
movere. Let your public manner be an enlargement of your private, and 
let that be natural and simple, graceful, without awkwardness or affectation.” 


It is easy to see how Mr. Gregg, working as he did on these 
lines, attained to such eminence and success and popularity as 
a preacher; why he was so much admired by the poor, and 
appreciated by the rich. Even Lord Palmerston himself, in 
the days when he was Prime Minister, was charmed, and, let 
us hope, profited, by the preaching of the first minister of 
Trinity Church, Gardiner Street. For shortly after he heard 
him, he wrote to Lord Carlisle, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
to offer Mr. Gregg the parish of All Souls in London. And 
this is what he wrote :— 


“ When last in Dublin I went to Gardiner Street Chapel, and was much 
struck by a sermon I heard from Mr. Grieg or Gregg—John, I believe, by 
baptism. I should like much to transplant him to London, as he appeared 
to me to preach sound common sense, in eloquent language and impressive 
manner. I wish you would ascertain for me from him whether it would 
suit him to remove to All Souls. If so, I would appoint him.” 


It is needless to add that Mr. Gregg did not go to London. 
But the incident, which throws some light on Lord Palmer- 
ston’s clear appreciation of good Gospel preaching, shows 
what power Mr. Gregg had to impress even a casual listener. 

To many, especially to young men, his ministry proved a 
lasting blessing. The Reverend Octavius Winslow, in a 
Memoir of his son, who was a student of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and a worshipper in Trinity Church, bears testimony 
to the unspeakable benefit his son derived from Mr. Gregg’s 
ministry. 

Promotion was slow in coming to him. He was not the 
kind of man to impress Court favourites. Mr. Greville, in 
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his Memoirs, tells us that Lady Conyngham, one of George the 
Fourth’s favourites, was a great hand at the making of Bishops. 
But from such quarters Mr. Gregg sought no patronage, and 
got none. However, promotion came. He was made by and 
by Archdeacon of Kildare, then offered the Deanery of 
Ordagh; and lastly, he was appointed to the Bishopric of 
Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, in the year 1862. 

Though no politician in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, Mr. Gregg was a Conservative, and always voted with 
that party. Yet his promotion came from the Liberal Govern- 
ment through Lord Carlisle. 

In referring to his acceptance of the Mitre at a public 
meeting in Dublin, at which Lord Carlisle was present, Mr. 
Gregg said: “I shall be John Gregg still, a humble and 
laborious minister of the Gospel. I never aspired to be any- 
thing more.” 

Trinity Church showed its high appreciation of him by pre- 
senting him with a cheque for £1000, and a valuable piece of 
plate. And so he proceeded to his diocese, sustained by the 
confidence and encouraged by the affection of his old friends 
in Dublin, among whom he had spent the greater part of forty 
years. 

As Dr. Gregg had often been present at the May meetings 
in Cork, and had thrown himself heart and soul into the 
advocacy of evangelical religion, both there and in the metro- 
polis, his coming as their Bishop was enthusiastically welcomed 
by all the true and godly Episcopalians in the united dioceses. 
But they were made to feel by and by that John Gregg the 
Bishop was a somewhat different man from John Gregg, “the 
humble and laborious minister” of Trinity Church. 

His son and biographer questions the validity of this allega- 
tion. He thinks that his father’s opinions underwent no 
change, and we are disposed to agree with him. But there is 
no manner of doubt that after he became Bishop he gave more 
prominence to opinions which probably he held before only 
in solution. 

There is no doubt that he became more “ Churchy,” and laid 
far more stress than in former years on attending to the teach- 
ings and requirements of the Prayer-book. Possibly he wanted 
to show that, Evangelical though he was, ever and always, as we 
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firmly believe, he had no unkind feeling to the small section of 
High Churchmen who owed to him allegiance. 

Be this as it may, the key-note of his first Episcopal charge 
to his clergy was different from the key-note of his first sermon. 
This is how it ran :— 

“You should instruct them, as they are able to bear it, in the character 
of our Reformed Church, and show them that it is a Scriptural Church and 
a Catholic Church, conformed to the primitive model, in which they can 
worship God in words and forms sanctioned by usage and venerable with 
age. . + Instruct them well in the Bible and the Prayer-book— 
in the one as the Book of God, in the other as the book of the Church. By 
the one they can know what true religion is ; by the other what is a true 
Church. The one by God’s blessing will guard them from infidelity and 
false religion ; the other from heresy and extravagance.” 

These words were not, as we had reason to know, very 
acceptable to many of the best Protestants in the diocese of 
Cork. For they seemed to imply that the Bible, as the Book 
of God, was not a sufficient rule of faith and practice. Be- 
sides, everybody knew that the Bishop’s estimate of the Prayer- 
book was not borne out by facts. For they were not ignorant 
or unmindful of the sad fact that hundreds of the clergy of the 
Church of England, who had been nurtured in the Prayer-book, 
had lapsed into grievous heresies—some into Romanism, some 
into infidelity, some into Arianism. They remembered, too, 
that one of Dr. Gregg’s own predecessors in the Episcopate— 
Bishop Clayton of Cloyne—was among the first, if not the first, 
to advocate Arianism in Ireland; therefore did they greatly 
disapprove of these portions of the Bishop’s charge as unduly 
magnifying the Prayer-book, as putting it practically in a 
position hardly second to the Holy Scriptures. 

It is clear that Bishop Gregg’s estimate of the Prayer-book 
was very much higher than that of some of his brethren in 
England. Thus the Rev. T. Mozley, in his Reminiscences of 
Oxford, says :— 

“Speaking generally of the Articles, of the Catechism, and of a large 
portion of the Prayer-book, I used to suspect them the work of men with- 
out the knowledge of human nature, without bowels of compassion, working 
for promotion, and getting it. The Church Catechism has been the sorest 
trial of my long life. From youth to age it is the wheel on which I have 
been racked and tortured. To me it is a millstone tied to the neck of the 


Church of England. . . . I will own that I still think many of the 
prayers and other forms incurably wordy and tedious. . . . On 
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what ground can stupidities intolerable to man be thought the language 
fittest for the presence of God. . . . When I came to compare our 
formularies with those of antiquity, from which they are in fact derived, I 
found the earlier forms much simpler, shorter, and more natural.”—Vol. i. 
p. 262. 

But notwithstanding his undue exaltation of the Prayer- 
book, Bishop Gregg was at heart thoroughly evangelical, and 
anxious for the advancement of the Gospel of Christ in his own 
narrow way. We say advisedly, in his own narrow way. For 
from his Biography, and from what we personally know of his 
way and manner of life, he never seemed to recognise the fact 
that there were in Dublin, Cork, and elsewhere throughout the 
kingdom, Protestant Christians outside the Episcopal Church 
as earnest, and devoted, and godly as himself. 

Yet he was no Ritualist. Nor had he any sympathy with 
Sacerdotalists and Sacramentarians, though he sometimes 
winked hard at their doings; even asking on one occasion in 
the Synod—when the thorough Protestantism of some of his 
clergy was asserting itself, and trying to get a resolution 
carried to make a clean sweep of ritualistic adornments— 
“What harm will a few flowers do on the Communion table?” 
In one sense he was perfectly right, for, as the apostle Paul 
said, “an idol is nothing.” But in another sense he was 
wrong; for this adornment of the Communion table was 
putting a stumbling-block in a brother’s way. But he was a 
true Protestant nevertheless. And his Protestantism finds 
utterance in many of his addresses and charges. Thus, in his 
Episcopal Charge of 1867 he says to his clergy :— 


“Preach Christ, the true sacrifice for sin offered by Himself. No music 
to the ear like the music of His mercy, no cordial to the heart like the balm 
of His blood, no cover for our nakedness like the garment of His righteous- 
ness... . In this country, we thank God our minds are yet unfettered. 
The Bible is still free. Blessings of mighty magnitude are those which we 
owe not to Romanism or Ritualism. Therefore will they have neither 
Romanism nor the poor servile imitation of it, commend them or soften 
them or disguise them who will.” 


Bishop Gregg did much for the renovation of the churches of 
his diocese. And there was need. He had the confidence of 
many rich Protestants, and they gave their money like princes 
for the rebuilding or renovation of many of the churches in 
the county of Cork. 























Bishop Gregg’s last sermon and death. gI 


To the rebuilding of the Cork Cathedral he heartily devoted 
himself, spending on the structure, which is one of great beauty, 
£100,000. It was a great outlay for very little accommoda- 
tion, as it would barély seat nine hundred people. 

And he went everywhere throughout his diocese preaching 
the Word up to within a very short time of his death, when he 
bore upon his shoulders the weight of nearly fourscore years, 
His last sermon was preached in Passage Church on the 3d 
February 1878, from the words “Christ in you the hope of glory.” 

The end came in the following May, and found him ready, 
dwelling, like Christian, in the land of Beulah, and waiting 
for the summons to come up to the Celestial City. 

His son and biographer, then Bishop of Ossory, now of Cork, 
hearing that he was ill, hurried down from Kilkenny. On 
coming into his father’s room, the old patriarch ancl prelate, 
with much tenderness of feeling, took his son’s hand in both 
of his, and said, “God be gracious to thee, my son.” This was 
on Wednesday. He lingered till the followiag Sabbath, and 
when the congregation were passing into his Cathedral opposite 
his gate, he was passing by the gate into that city, of whose 
King and glories he had often spoken. “Life in Christ, in 
Christ, in Christ for ever,” were among his last utterances. 
And so he went to be for ever with the Lord. His remains 
were carried to Mount Jerome Cemetery at Dublin, where 
they were left amid the tears of two provinces to await the 
resurrection of the just. 

That he rendered important service to the cause of evan- 
gelical religion in Ireland is beyond all question. And he 
was among the foremost of the Bishops on the bench, who gave 
a new and higher tone to the Irish Episcopate. The results of 
all the Episcopal elections since Disestablishment show that 
Irish Episcopalians are quite alive to the vast importance of 
having men of Bishop Gregg’s spirit appointed to the Episcopate. 
For so it is that all the new Bishops—Lord Plunket, the new 
Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Walsh of Ossory, Dr. R. 8. Gregg of 
Cork, Dr. Day of Cashel, Dr. Shone of Kilmore, and Dr. Chester 
of Killaloe—belong to the most earnest section of the Evan- 
gelical school. In helping forward this state of things Bishop 
Gregg doubtless rendered, as we have said, important service. 
But he might have done more in furthering a union among all 
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Evangelical Protestants in Ireland than he did,—if indeed he 
did anything. We have already observed that at the very 
commencement of his ministry in Dublin he re-issued and 
strongly recommended Archbishop Ussher’s Catechism on Chris- 
tian doctrine. What a pity he did not adopt and re-issue and 
circulate Archbishop Ussher’s Ivenicon. It is well known 
that Archbishop Ussher was most anxious that all Irish 
Protestants should accept his scheme of a “modified Episco- 
pacy.” He was most anxious for a union between Presby- 
terians and Episcopalians, and was willing to accept Presby- 
terian ordination as Scriptural and Apostolic. Had Ussher’s 
plan been adopted—and it was nearly adopted by the House 
of Commons in 1660 (the vote was 183 to 157), the Act of 
Uniformity of May 1662 would never have been heard of, in 
all human probability. But it was not. Yet the pronounce- 
ments of modern English theologians of the first order,—the 
Lightfoots, Jacobs, Ellicotts, Hatches, etc., may clearly show 
how correct were the views of Ussher on the question of 
Episcopacy. 

What a pity, we say, that Bishop John Gregg, who so 
admired Ussher, did not give prominence, in those early days 
of Disestablishment, to Ussher’s Irenicon, for he might have 
helped on the day which is surely coming—as it is much to 
be desired—when Evangelical Episcopalians and Evangelical 
Presbyterians shall all be one in name, as they are in deed 
and in truth. WILLIAM IRWIN. 


ArT. VI.—Modern Homiletics 


7 foremost literary man of a period not the most recent, 

marked a characteristic of his age in the words: “Of 
making many books there is no end, and much reading is a 
weariness to the flesh.” We wonder what would be his 
impression, could he stand on the banks and measure the 
volume of that stream which flows so steadily and increasingly 
from the printing-presses of to-day. No branch of this great 

1 From the Southern Presbyterian Review. 
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river—not all of it so pure and wholesome as it might be—is 
larger than that devoted to homiletics.’ In few departments 
of thought has the quickening been greater or the life more 
prolific. Many have been the offspring; and while over some 
of these children of the study or lecture-desk our ancient 
preacher would doubtless utter his familiar refrain, yet it 
would be exaggeration indeed to add, All is vanity. Many of 
these works are admirable in spirit, matter, and method ; so 
clear, simple, and forceful is the analysis of the elements of 
pulpit power, and so plain the guidance to its attainment, that 
preaching seems the easiest thing in the world and the low 
level of average sermonising a strange phenomenon ; a. strange- 
ness much mitigated, however, by personal experience, which, 
alas! gives to this aforesaid phenomenon the familiar features 
of a humiliating intimacy. 

This introduction suggests the propriety of some apology 
for adding even a trifle so light as this monograph to the 
already mighty mass; our apology shall be the reply of the 
little girl who, when asked in the impatience of rebuke why 
she talked so much, answered, “’Cause I’ve got something to 
say.” A careful study of a score of recent works? on this topic 


1 1, Yale Lectures on Preaching. 8 vols. 1872-4, Beecher; 1875, Hall ; 
1876, Taylor; 1877, Brooks ; 1877, Dale ; 1879, Simpson. 

2. Homiletics. 3 vols. Vinet, 1854; Shedd, 8th ed. ; Hoppin, 1883. 

3. The Preparation and Delivery of Sermons, 1871; A History of Preach- 
ing, 1879, Broadus. 

4. Lectures on Sacred Rhetoric, 1881, Dabney. 

5. Lectures to My Students. 2 vols. First Series, 1875. Second Series, 
1877, Spurgeon. 

6. The Theory of Preaching, 1881 ; English Style in Public Discourse, 1883, 
Phelps. 

7. The Art of Extempore Speech, 1859, Bautain. Conditions of Success in 
Preaching without Notes, 1875, Storrs. Extempore Preaching, 1884, Wilder 
Smith. 

8. The Principles of Written Discourse, 1884, Hunt. 


2 The purpose of this paper does not allow space for criticism of these 
works in detail, though it is an inviting field. But we cannot pass Prof. 
Phelps’s excellent Vheory of Preaching without protest and warning against 
some of his positions ; the more so as they have passed unchallenged in the 
many laudatory criticisms of the work. We take issue most decidedly with 
—1l. His “application of the philosophy of common sense to exegesis” 
(pp. 149-152); 2. The “materials of exposition as found in the facts of 
natural science ” (p. 153) ; 3. His views of Calvinism as not “workable” in 
the pulpit” (pp. 478-490). The first two points we consider destructive 
practically of the Bible’s authority as a guide, making it virtnally inferior 
to mental and physical science and the lessons of an always dubious, and 
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has begotten the conviction that we have something to say, 
and we say it because of the modest opinion that it is worth 
hearing. 

Preaching is the “ double-tree” bolt of the minister’s “gear”; 
it is just the point where the strength of the whole team 
connects with the load. It is the hook at the chain’s end by 
which every link is made to draw or hold; no chain however 
long and strong is stronger than its hook—many and multiform 
may be the links, yet all hinge on the hook at last; so what- 
ever may be the minister’s resources of knowledge, ability, or 
scholarship, his preaching is his hook, preaching in its narrowest 
sense. Ability, talents, scholarship, culture, may all exist apart 
Srom good preaching. The finest team on earth cannot pull the 
smallest load if the bolt is out of the double-tree ; the strongest 
chain is weak with a weak hook. If this estimate of the import- 
ance of preaching is just, then the subject must ever enlist 
interest, arouse attention, and give voice to the views of men 
enguged in the work; and their views ought to be always 
welcome, for as a general thing the writer on homiletics is not 
a preacher ; we need more frequent contributions to the theory 
from those engaged in the practice. 

We wish on the very threshold to raise a radical issue, to 
challenge an unquestioned supremacy ; we wish to start in the 
reader’s mind the question whether there is, strictly speaking, 
any such distinct species as “Sacred Rhetoric.”* Why this, 
any more than a legal rhetoric for the court-house, a legislative 
rhetoric for the state-house, a platform rhetoric for the lecture- 
desk? Distinguishing sharply homiletics from exegesis and 
hermeneutics, leaving out of view the ascertaining of the 
meaning of the text, and restricting homiletics strictly to the 
presentation of the truth when ascertained—“ the science that 
teaches the fundamental principles of public discourse as 
applied to the proclamation and teaching of divine truth in 
regular assemblies gathered for the purpose of Christian 
worship” *—supposing then the material gathered, is there 
any distinctive difference between the laws governing its 
sometimes infidel, “ Political Progress.” After maintaining that Calvinism 
is not workable in the pulpit, he is driven to spend ten pages in accounting 
for the notorious fact that the pre-eminently and conspicuously working 


pulpits of the earth have been Calvinistic ! 
1 Vinet, p. 22. 2 Hoppin, p. 9. 
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arrangement, argument, and illustration and those which 
govern the lawyer before a jury or the lecturer before a 
lyceum? The reader will please “ docket” that question. 

We were once much struck with a remark of a ruling elder, 
a man whose age, experience, acquaintance with men, con- 
servatism, and influence, gave weight to his words. Said he: 
“Tf our church were seeking a preacher, I wouldn’t want a 
man whom the preachers recommended ; preaching that pleases 
preachers doesn’t suit the people.” 

Coming from the source it did, that remark startled us and 
set us to thinking; the reader will find it worthy of study. 
How much truth is there in the judgment? It suggests a 
question the answer to which is largely decisive of this whole 
matter of homiletics. The gist of the remark is that the 
preacher's ideal of preaching is not the true one. What is this 
ideal and whence comes it? The student enters homiletics 
abruptly, so to speak, with no preparation leading up to it; 
it is a new field, entirely new ; he begins the study with mind 
unprejudiced and unbiassed by any introductory course ; his 
ideal is, therefore, purely and exclusively the fruit of his 
training; his guide is the text-book, it is ipse dixit, and he 
has no other dixit on the subject; in a pre-eminent sense, 
then, his ideal is the text-book’s ideal. Returning now to 
the elder’s remark, we see that in saying that the preaching 
which pleases preachers does not suit the people, he uttered a 
virtual though unintentional indictment against the homiletic 
standards. 

The standard of the text-book is only a somewhat modern- 
ised form of the sermon as it has been known for ages; it 
took substantially the present shape about sixteen hundred 
years ago. Being so old there is strong presumption in its 
favour, but it is not the oldest. 


‘During the third and fourth centuries there were great changes wrought 
in the method of preaching—in fact, in its very theory. From its being of 
avery artless character, preaching began to be built upon an oratorical 
form. It took more and more the shape of the intellectual productions of 
the highest classical civilisation of the day. It began to vie with the per- 
formances of the Greek rhetorician and orator, bringing in all the helps to 
be derived from learning and eloquence, . . . but it was, after all, a transi- 
tion period, in which the former simpler and more biblical system of 
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preaching culminated (perhaps in some respects we might say fossilised) 
into the regular sermon.” ! 

It was born, then, no earlier than the third century ; the 
homiletic standard of to-day is substantially Aristotle’s; Origen 
was its father, but Aristotle its grandfather. Pretty good 
family this, but not the best; it is after all, comparatively 
speaking, but a novus homo and when introduced was as com- 
plete and radical a change as is conceivable. It has been 
handed down to us, and even at this late day we question its 
authority. We mark the greatness of its innovation at the 
time it was introduced; we emphasise its complete contrast 
to the scriptural, the apostolic, and immediately post-apostolic 
style. There is no kinship between this child of Greek philo- 
sophy and rhetoric and the preaching in the Gospels and the 
Acts; it is modelled somewhat closely upon the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, and is suspiciously like that something 
(much disputed of late) which Paul expressly disowned. It 
may possibly account for some loss of power in the inevitable 
drift towards a practical ignoring of that supreme dependence 
upon the Spirit of God and him alone which stands out so 
prominently in the New Testament ideal; so prominently 
indeed as to dwarf every other qualification into such minute 
and mote-like insignificance that, when we wish to find the 
foundations of our towering and splendid superstructure, we 
are driven to conduct the search through the medium of a 
microscopic criticism. 

We remember hunting some years ago with some friends ; 
one spied a squirrel away up in the forks of a tree, he fired 
but failed to bring it down; we then fired each several shots 
in rapid succession, but with no better effect. It turned out 
that we were peppering shot into a very squirrel-like looking 
knot. 

Of course a minister’s preaching will be determined by his 
idea of a sermon. What, then, 7s a sermon? Is it a formal 
treatise, an elaborate oration, an exhaustive discussion of a 
theme perfectly mastered; original, logical, profound ; pre- 
sented in rhetoric so polished and form so finished as to justify 
Horace’s famous phrase, perfectum ad unguem ? such a produc- 
tion as commends itself in all respects to the favour of a 


1 Hoppin, History of Preaching, pp. 61, 65 of Homiletics. 
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critical, cultivated, scholarly taste? such a sermon, ¢g., as 
Robert Hall’s celebrated discourse on Modern Infidelity? Is 
this the goal towards which the preacher’s efforts aim?’ 
This is doubtless his ideal of a “fine sermon,” a chef-d’auvre. 
Now it is notorious that a fine sermon is usually a flat failure, 
and, generally speaking, a minister’s chef-d’wuvre rarely accom- 
plishes any practical effect. He seldom selects it for a pro- 
tracted meeting; “it is not suited, you know, to that sort of 
work.” Therefore whatever he is aiming at, it matters little 
whether he hits it or not ; he is only shooting at a knot. These 
fine sermons are mere target-practice, they are mainly displays 
of marksmanship ; therefore it is that they are not used in 
seasons of religious interest, they are reserved for Synod. 

We hold that a sermon is intended for practical, personal, 
present effect; a specific result upon the men and women 
sitting then and there before the pulpit. We hold, further, 
that in preaching, so far as the rhetoric and formal character of 
the sermon is concerned, the end justifies the means. We would 
rather go hunting with a bull-dog and a sack of brickbats and 
kill birds than to use the best breech-loader and the cleverest 
setter and bag no game. We consider that preaching best 
which is most effective, though it should contravene every 
dictum of homiletic authority. 

Some one interjects here, “ Of course ; but the most effective 
preaching is just that which does not contravene the dictum 
of the text-book.” 

This is a very simple and satisfactory answer. The only 
difficulty about it is that it is not true; that is all. 

We shall soon see that these dicta are constantly con- 
travened, and that, too, by some of the most effective 
preachers. 

How common it is to read criticism of the sermons of 
famous preachers, in which admiration of their power blends 
with apology for their violation of established rules and 
departure from recognised authority; as, for instance, the 
following from an editorial headed “A Great Preacher,” 


and appearing in a staid landmark of conservative Presby- 
terianism :— 


1 See Phillips Brooks, Lectures on Preaching, pp. 109 ff, N.Y. 
1877. 


VOL, XXXV.—NO. CXXXV. 
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“The homiletes must forgive us for dissenting from the opinion that 
some of them have expressed respecting the volume of sermons entitled 
It is true that these sermons are in open defiance of homiletical 
rules. ... And with all respect to the critics, we confess that our 
conception of a sermon is different from that which is sometimes found 
in the books. There is all the difference in the world between a sermon 
that is a growth and one that has been built according to plans and speci- 
fications. And important, moreover, as the rules of homiletics are, there 
are times when the highest order of preaching transcends them.” 


We may mention Moody here. He gives no evidence of ever 
having heard of the existence of this modern ghost; and we 
hear it said that he is no preacher, and knows nothing about 
sermonising. The criticism is just, according to the standards. 
If the text-books are right, he never preached a sermon or 
anything like one in his life; and yet hundreds of scholarly 
“ divines” flock to his feet to learn (not how to preach, for he 
knows nothing about that; why, he even uses bad grammar !), 
but to learn how to “reach men,” as they call it, 2.e. how to save 
souls, 

The criticisms of Moody’s preaching remind us of the generals 
who contended with Napoleon: after some overwhelming 
defeat they would pace their tents and grind their teeth and 
heap abuse and contempt upon Bonaparte, declaring that 
he was ignorant of the most elementary principles of war- 
fare, and never fought according to established tactics and 
strategy. 

Some see in Moody a divine providence for our day and 
time, an incarnate rebuke to a sermonolatry which palsies 
preaching, to a system of training which tends naturally to 
produce profound theologians, cultivated scholars, classic 
writers, rather than effective “ popular” speakers. 

It is a significant spectacle to see numbers of “ thoroughly 
educated” preachers, learned scholars, theologians, writers, 
sitting on the platform with this man to study his ways ; riding 
hundreds of miles with the avowed purpose of learning from 
a man who does not even “use good grammar.” We wish 
the reader to pause here and dwell on this spectacle until he 
appreciates its full force and implication; exalted learning 
sitting at the feet of despised ignorance ; conspicuous leaders, 
in the very ministry of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
itself, taking lessons from a man whom they could not ask into 
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their ecclesiastical home by the front door. This is a straw in 
the wind, a wind that does not blow from the stately heights 
of a lofty standard ; rather that wind “which bloweth where 
it listeth.” 

No, you will not find Moody’s counterpart in the text- 
books ; there is something, however, that sounds a little like it 
in another book ; a paragraph that reads somewhat after this 
fashion :— 

“But God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the 

wise ; 

And God hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound the 

things which are mighty ; 

And base things of the world, and things which are despised, hath God 

chosen ; 


Yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought things that are : 

That no flesh should glory in his presence.” 

We mark another sign of the times, that may by some perhaps 
be considered more steady and stable, by asking, Is there not 
plainly a practical historical drift from the text-book models 
traceable in the progress of sermonising ? Compare any volume 
of sermons published in 1884 with one from South, Barrow, 
Edwards, Davies, or Owen. The difference is manifest, and it 
is great." The change is significant of much; the more so 
from the fact that the text-book remains the same. The pulpit 
training is substantially unchanged, and yet despite the train- 
ing, the teacher bows to this progress. Does this not bear 
upon our question docketed some pages back? Is it not the 
drift one that makes from the text-book towards a less artifi- 
cial and professional, a more natural style? Is it not a char- 
acteristic of the most prominent pulpits that the preacher is 
speaking more like the lawyer, the legislator, the lecturer, than 
his predecessor of seventy-five years ago ? 

This drift seems to be in some sort a historical verification 
of the ruling elder’s remark that the homiletic standard does 
not suit the people. 

The model form of the homiletic standards is stereotyped, 
common to all the text-books. It finds the constituent elements 


1 This change is forcibly illustrated in the ordinary Homiletic Crutch 
(which may be warranted to help a man if he is lame, or to make him lame 
if he is not). 

Compare such a volume as The Pulpit Cyclopedia, 1847, with Outlines, 
vols, i. ii. ; Clerical Library, 1883. 
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of the sermon in five formal divisions ; every real true sermon 
must have them all more or less developed: introduction, exposi- 
tion, proposition, argument, conclusion—all “ are to be present 
in the complete type, and this is the model toward which every 
sermon,even the most informal, must tend.”’ Some one unifying 
thought running through the whole like the thread through a 
necklace ; the unfolding of a definite, distinct, logical or subject 
proposition, deduced from a single text or a context ; the whole 
passage, whatever its character or extent, boiled down to this 
proposition, the entire discussion a development of this, and 
the whole sermon capable of reduction back again to this one 
statement which formed the proposition. 

Is this the correct model? We are helped to an answer by 
inquiring of what class it is the type. Evidently the argu- 
mentative. It gravitates constantly towards the logical in 
fact and in form ; formal if possible; if not, then as formal as 
possible. It is essentially the argumentative style, and its 
highest expression is the strictly logical. 

Now that this is a vicious model we maintain for three 
reasons, which, if just, are conclusive. 

1. It swits the fewest texts. 

The Bible is not an argumentative book; excepting the 
Epistles of Paul, there is little argument in it from beginning 
to end. It is mainly narrative, poetical, historical, hortatory. 
Examine the specimen sermons given: the Sermon on the 
Mount; our Savicur’s parables, with his own exposition of 
them ; the sermons in the Acts. It will be seen that none of 
the inspired illustrations of preaching are cast into this dis- 
tinctively argumentative form or partake of the argumentative 
character. It requires great ingenuity to trace even the 
rudiments of the model form in the inspired examples. 

While it is true that a number of texts this treatment does 
suit best, yet a greater number it suits not at all, and in no 
small proportion of those to which it is fairly applicable it is 
not the most effective.” 


1 Dabney, p. 140. 

2 The reader will please bear in mind that throughout this discussion we 
use such words as “‘ best,” “ most effective,” in a limited sense. We are 
discussing the sermon as a spoken address designed for, and delivered to, 
such an audience as composes the average congregation in the pews before 
an ordinary pulpit on an ordinary Sabbath occasion. 
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“Therefore by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be 
justified in his sight,” is doubtless best treated in logical form; 
but try it with the temptation, the night in Gethsemane, the 
Syropheenician woman, the parables, the miracles. Of course 
it is possible to give an outline sketch, as brief as possible, of 
the whole scene, incident, or context; then seize upon some 
one thought as the most prominent, throw this into a proposi- 
tion, and argue or discuss it; and this is just what the 
standards call for; but we believe it will often be done at the 
loss of both interest and effect. 

Even for texts to which it is fairly applicable, and which 
seem to invite it, it is sometimes nevertheless not the best. 
For example, in the text, “ By grace are ye saved,” we have in 
the very words of Scripture a complete logical proposition, a 
unity, formed to hand, ready for the process; and yet we 
venture the opinion that an illustrative, expository treatment 
will be found more effective than an argument; a discussion 
somewhat after this sort :-— 

1. What is meant by being lost, saved? 2. What is meant 
by grace? 3. What is it to be saved by grace? 4. Illustra- 
tions of it. Such an outline is anything but original, striking, 
or profound, and some of our readers will in all probability 
sneer at it; but we think the average hearer will be more 
benefited by it than by the profoundest, most conclusive proof 
of the truth declared in the text. 

As another instance, consider Heb. iv. 16, the logical pro- 
position of which is, “The believer’s approach to the mercy- 
seat grounded on the Saviour’s high-priesthood.” 

This offers fair and fine field for argument ; but most con- 
gregations will appreciate more thoroughly some such treatment 
as follows :— 

The believer's approach :—1. Its grownds: “Therefore.” 
2. Its manner: “Boldly ”—what? and why? 3. Its purpose: 
“Mercy ” and “ Grace for seasonable aid.” 

We venture the assertion that in nine texts out of ten the 
model form is not the best. 

In criticising the argumentative model, we wish not to be 
understood as depreciating the importance of wnity in dis- 
course ; we set great store by it; but we believe not so much 
in the unity of a logical conclusion as in that of a practical 
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impression, and we by no means consider the two constant in 
their relation, or interchangeable terms. 

2. It swits the fewest hearers. 

Logical discussion is closely connected, concatenated ; the 
parts strictly interdependent. This is its excellence; all 
failure in this respect is serious fault. The nearer it comes 
to a growth, au evolution of point from point, a development 
step by step, the more perfect it is. Now, we fear that the 
more perfect it is, the worse for its ostensible purpose. 
Consider the character of the general congregation; what 
training or qualification has the average hearer for following 
the argument? Few men have any culture or practice in 
abstract thought. Process the most simple to a trained 
student is very complex to a mind whose chief anxiety is to 
keep the children in-doors on a rainy day, or to persuade a 
customer to lay out fifty shillings on his coat instead of forty. 
A logical discussion necessitates sustained attention. It is 
like knit-work ; a cut, however small, ravels the whole. Let 
a hearer lose a link, and the chain is broken ; let him fail to 
understand or retain one head of the argument, and he is like 
a child trying to work long division having forgotten subtrac- 
tion. The reader may say: “Oh yes; but few sermons are 
so faithful to unity as all this.” 

Very true; but in that they err from the standard ; and we 
are not criticising the sermons, but their standard. It is small 
support to an ideal to plead in its favour the weakness of its 
influence, and to find its justifying safeguard in the fact that it 
will not be realised. 

Some persons are qualified by taste and habit to enjoy and 
improve a logical discussion; but where there is one man 
more edified by this than by another style, there are twenty 
who will be more profited by some other. 

3. It suits the fewest preachers. 

“The proof of the pudding is chewing the bag.” How 
many preachers follow the text-book? The writer does not 
know of one who even attempts to carry into practice the 
homiletic model of sermonising. Indeed, you can tell a 
licentiate’s trial sermon by this very feature, that it is so — 
shipshape according to the text-book: all the “constituent 
members” present, clearly and proportionately worked out: 
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Introduction, exposition, proposition, argument, L, IL, IIL, IV., 
v.; application (1) “To you, fellow-followers of the Master ;” 
(2) “To you, my dear unconverted hearer.” 

A sermon above criticism in the Seminary! And that 
night a large congregation will gather to hear the most popular 
and effective preacher in the Presbytery ; a man with twenty 
or thirty years of study, growth, and successful work behind 
him ; a man whose name will crowd the church; and this man 
will preach a sermon already blessed perhaps to the salvation 
of a score of precious souls, or to the comfort of hundreds, and 
yet a sermon which would be most unmercifully mangled by 
the faculty of any theological seminary, and very possibly 
declared to be “no sermon at all ;” and tried by the standards 
the criticism would be just. In drawing this contrast, we are 
innocent of any purpose to impose on a reader’s unguardedness 
an amusing caricature under guise of a sober portrait; we 
are utterly unconscious of exaggeration, so much so that we 
challenge on the part of our brethren an examination of the 
contrast alleged as existing between the licentiate’s sermon and 
that of the eminent, successful, working pastor; not that the 
latter is more mature and perfect a specimen of the same 
species, but that it is a different species, entirely different. 
Moreover, we note this, not as an occasional exceptional occur- 
rence, but as a customary habitual practice, viz., that preachers 
as a general thing very soon drift away from the traditions of 
the class-room and the rules of the text-book, and regularly, 
knowingly, and purposely ignore them ; and this not from 
ignorance or sloth, but because experience teaches them that 
they can work better out of this medizval scholastic harness 
than in it. 

Examine the methods of the most popular preachers, as 
exhibited in their published works: William Archer Butler, 
Phillips Brooks, Beecher, Talmage, Spurgeon, Robertson, etc. 
Matthew Henry’s Commentary is evidently his pulpit work ; 
perhaps no uninspired preaching has ever been of greater 
service to mankind, and yet it is enough to make a dead 
homilete “turn over in his grave.” What an amusing abandon 
of charming irrelevancy pervades many of his most quaint and 
sensible epigrams ! 

If it is true that the standard model suits the fewest texts, 
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the fewest hearers, the fewest preachers, we might “ rest our 
case here and go to the jury;” but we prefer to add yet 
another count to the indictment— 

4. Another objection to the model is that it makes no provision 
for a class of sermons that will be found very instructive and 
effective. 

This class it completely outlaws. As illustration of what 
we mean, let us mention a sermon that takes a Scriptural 
epithet, phrase, or idea, and tracks it through the Bible. 

“Be not deceived” (47 mwXavacGe) occurs several times as 
preface to warning, seeming to indicate thus that the subject 
of the warning is one about which we are specially liable to 
deception; and, upon examination, we find that observation 
justifies the presumption. We are thus guarded against any 
deception as to the following important practical truths : (1) 
The contaminating influence of evil associations (1 Cor. xv. 33) ; 
(2) The personal responsibility of each for his own sin (James 
i. 16);' (3) Entrance into heaven conditioned on character 
(1 Cor. vi. 9); (4) Human destiny, once settled, irreversible 
(Gal. vi. 7). 

The apostle Peter uses the word “ precious” with noticeable 
frequency. There are five things which the Holy Ghost 
through him calls precious ; what are they ? 

In the Revelation we have a sevenfold promise made “to 
him that overcometh.” 

Again, the words “I have sinned” occur often, but under 
very varied circumstances and with very different meaning, 
intent, and effect. 

The Scriptures use many terms for “sin.” The literal 
meaning of the words, and its development into the figurative, 
will throw great light upon the Bible idea of sin, and give a 
hearer vivid impression of its character, its power, its heinous- 
ness in God’s sight. 

These are but specimens ; the reader can add to the list in- 
definitely. Some of the best sermons we have ever heard have 
belonged to a class for which the text-books make no provision 
at all; discourses which the standard idea or definition of a 
sermon would rule out of the right of existence. 


1 My mAavac6e, translated ‘‘Do not err” in A.V. ; ‘ Be not deceived” 
in RV. 
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By this time, we imagine the reader’s impatience ready to 
ask, Well, what model have you to suggest ? 

We answer very simply, None ; and maintain that to ask the 
best plan for sermons is like asking the best plan for houses. 
The best plan for a sermon is to be determined by four things : 
the passage, the purpose, the people, the preacher; just what 
the text teaches, just what application of that truth he wishes 
to impress most upon his people, just that treatment by which 
he can best impress that special truth upon that particular 
congregation. Given those four points and the plan is decided ; 
any one of them altered may very properly change the plan. 

We believe the text-book models are serviceable. We study 
works on homiletics with great pleasure and unflagging interest, 
and we hope not without profit. They are eminently useful ; 
they are necessary for exercise and training. So we believe in 
the gymnasium. But still we think it unreasonable to condemn 
all exercise and exhibition of strength that does not play the 
muscles in the exact order and system of the parallel bars, the 
Indian club, or the dumb-bells. 

The contents of the Bible present inexhaustible variety, and 
its style a rich versatility. We have narrative, history, bio- 
graphy, miracle, parable, precept, prophecy, poetry ; we have it 
in type, in symboi, figurative, literal, allegorical ; it is severe 
and tender; it contains pathos, rebuke, scorn, and sarcasm. 
We believe that the form, character, style, method, etc., of 
sermonising ought to partake of this variety, ought to imitate 
this versatility. To attempt to cast sermons into any stereo- 
typed form is to distort the living truth upon the bed of Pro- 
crustes ; it is to sacrifice the divine setting in which the jewel 
is put by inspired wisdom. It is not the dictate of reason, and 
it is not justified by experience; for, as we have remarked, 
preachers do not, and will not, follow the model, and we main- 
tain that they ought not. 

Any discussion of homiletics is incomplete without some 
reference to the comparative merits of extempore and written 
discourse, though such comparison is much like arbitration 
between the conflicting claims of bread and soap. Everything 
depends on the man. 

Let us premise here that by “extempore” we do not mean 
impromptu, nor by “ written discourse” do we refer to a style 
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of preaching in which fear of losing the place glues face to 
paper like the eye of bird to that of charming snake. Each has 
its advantages and its disadvantages. In favour of extempore, 
it is to be said that it brings the speaker into closer contact 
with the hearer; it always seems more direct, more personal, 
more practical; it allows opportunity for seizing unforeseen 
points, illustrations, applications, etc.; the general custom of 
public speakers sustains it, and the prejudices of people prefer it. 

These advantages are obvious, and have had due considera- 
tion at the hands of teachers and text-books. 

Its disadvantages are not so obvious, though none the less 
real ; and as they are not so thoroughly treated, we give more 
space to them. 

1. The danger of a fatal fluidity. 

A danger no speaker is superior to. In stealthy approach, 
like that insidious disease which saps the citadel of life under 
the treacherous colours of health, deceiving none but the hap- 
less, hopeless victim; so this disease cheats is victim with 
the counterfeit semblance of vigour. We call it fatal, and 
when once it has seized upon a man there is no cure. He 
confounds the very nature of things, and mistakes sound for 
sense ; a millionaire in language, but a pauper in ideas ; lavish 
in the inflated wealth of words; utterly, pitiably ignorant of 
the fact, patent to all others, that there is no capital behind 
this show of riches, that they are but the worthless notes of a 

‘bankrupt brain ; sonorous verbosity makes musical resonance 
in the empty skull; long swelling sentences, vox et praterea 
nihil, are rolled forth with a majesty worthy of the profoundest 
thought, and irredeemable commonplace Qttered with all the 
intensity of thrilling originality. 

It is a fearful habit, stealing on one unawares, and growing 
with the rapidity of Jack’s fairy bean-stalk. 

2. The tendency to disproportion. 

The subject and its treatment is announced, the plan plainly 
advertised ; then the first two or three heads developed until 
the speaker is startled to find the time consumed and two- 
thirds of his contract unfulfilled ; the last and most important 
part of the sermon must be crowded into “a few feeble 
remarks.” This is what we call the ¢adpole type of sermon. 

We once heard a preacher of long practice and reputed 
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scholarship begin by announcing very carefully an elaborate 
plan. Before finishing his introduction, he announced a second 
and somewhat different one ; and finally proceeded to pursue 
still a third ; the body of his sermon being devoted to the first 
head, the remaining points were passed with mere mention. 

Extempore speaking exacts absorption in the subject, and 
the inevitable tendency of this is towards obliviousness to the 
passage of time. Here is the danger, and to obviate the 
difficulty requires unusual and constant care. 

3. The chilling effect of unpropitious circumstances. 

The extempore speaker is very dependent on circumstances. 
An unfavourable day, a mere handful sprinkling the mag- 
nificent distances of pews, chilling him at the very time when 
he would wish to reward with a better sermon than usual 
the self-denial of the few who have braved the weather. On 
the preacher’s part, a torpid liver, dyspepsia, headache, a fit 
of depression. Some annoyance or distraction in the congre- 
gation ; a fidgety child, a remonstrating baby with a sub- 
limely unconscious mother, a pair of sportive or hostile dogs, 
a whispering beau, or a giggling miss. 

Any of this variegated disturbance will interfere with the 
working of the mind and clog its creative power. They are 
always among the possible, foresight cannot anticipate them, 
nor wisdom remedy; the minister cannot control them, he 
cannot prevent them, he cannot defer to them; when the 
hour arrives he must preach then and there, regardless of his 
own condition or of circumstances. 

We remember once preaching to a large congregation in a 
country where the people came by families. Three babies 
(from native depravity or that instinctive craving for a more 
varied and responsive service, recommended in some quarters) 
disputed pre-eminence with the preacher at the very start. 
Think of it, reader, three! Despite their Episcopal leanings, 
they were sound Presbyterians on some points, ¢.g. the “final 
perseverance.” They began with the beginning and continued 
without recreation or relaxation until after the sermon com 
menced. How much longer they would have held out remains 
unsettled ; for at that point it suddenly flashed into the 
mothers’ heads that possibly the concert might make a dis- 
turbance if continued too long, and so the innocents were 
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“processionated” out. We were relieved, however, from an 
absolute and dreary monotony by a little toddler’s using the 
space immediately before the pulpit as exercise-ground, walk- 
ing with a most engaging uncertainty from admiring relative 
on. one side of the church to expectant relative on the other. 
The babies had the floor that day, we had the pulpit, grinding 
out an extempore sermon. Work? Why, cutting cord-wood 
would have been restful ! 

4. The impossibility of repetition. 

An extempore sermon can never be repeated. The elements 
which compose it are to be found in the preacher’s thought 
and feeling while preparing it, his condition of head, heart, and 
body while delivering it, the character and situation and cir- 
cumstances of the congregation hearing it. All these have 
direct part in the extempore sermon, and this combination can 
never be exactly reproduced. The writer was once one of a 
number who petitioned earnestly for the repetition of a most 
magnificent discourse. The request was granted, but all agreed 
that we were far from hearing the same sermon. Experience 
since has given the explanation—the thing is impossible. 

We remember vividly and painfully a somewhat similar 
instance. We had preached a sermon which, through the 
preceding week, had been filling brain and soul until both 
were full. On Sabbath everything was propitious, and the 
sermon flowed and overflowed. One, in whose judgment we 
had confidence, whispered on leaving the church, “The next 
time you preach in a brother’s pulpit, give them that sermon.” 
Some months afterwards, when selecting briefs to use on such 
an occasion, the remark was recalled, and very naturally that 
sermon was included. We entered the brother’s pulpit with 
the memory of that overflowing fulness abiding ; but the ful- 
ness did not abide, 7¢ was gone. The whole subject was 
there, every division and subdivision clearly articulated ; but 
when we entered fairly into the sermon we found to our 
dismay there was nothing but the heads—as beautiful and 
perfect a skeleton as ever hung in a doctor’s office; but the 
meat was all gone, nothing left but the bones! 

5. The uncertainty of the sermon. 

The extempore preacher can never tell exactly what the 
sermon will be until it has been. He knows not what the 
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load is until he shoots, and sometimes, alas! the gun kicks 
about as hard as it shoots. 

This species of preaching is something like fishing; you get 
a bite, and are all gut vive until at last the cork dives and you 
pull for a whale, only to see the shimmering sides of a very 
small minnow go sailing over the bushes. 

The subject in the prospect looms up before the mind 
immense as a great cloud, but the cloud form of thought is 
often bigger in promise than performance, and when condensed 
and “ precipitated” on the congregation, these immense clouds 
sometimes afford a very small sprinkle. Every such speaker 
knows how bitter his disappointment has been at the outcome 
of some sermon which, in the nebulous state, filled the whole 
horizon of his thought, and his heart beats responsive to ours 
as he softly says, guorum pars fui (rendered freely, “I’ve 
been there myself”). 

6. The unevenness of the preaching. 

The disadvantages already noted result necessarily in great 
variation of excellence in the sermons as compared one with 
another. An extempore preacher cannot he an even preacher, 
because he cannot command the circumstances necessary to 
his best preaching. Owing to this obvious fact, he who some- 
times reaches a very high grade will at others sink to a very 
low one. Some of the very best and some of the very poorest 
sermons we have ever heard have come from one and the same 
man. Sometimes he preached as if almost inspired, sometimes 
as if every sentence were an effort and a torture. And this, to 
some extent, is inevitable (particularly the latter). 

7. The good extempore sermon costs more nerve force. 

It is a most exhaustive process; the brain works at high 
pressure, every power of the man is tense. His whole force 
comes into violent exercise, and when he leaves the pulpit his 
head is in a whirl, abnormally excited and abnormally active. 
This condition lasts for hours; it affects appetite and sleep, 
and when the reaction comes the depression and exhaustion 
are extreme. This cost is, to a certain extent, regulated by the 
character of the work, rising with its excellence and falling 
with its failure. The best extempore preaching is likely to 
make the minister feel on Monday somewhat as drunkards are 
described as feeling after a spree. 
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Such are some of the disadvantages of this style of preaching. 
In behalf of the manuscript it is to be said, and it is much, 
that it escapes these difficulties just enumerated. It is more 
carefully prepared, better proportioned, more uniform in merit 
and in length ; the preacher is thoroughly master of his matter, 
and has it in condition for preservation. He knows just what, 
and how much, he has. And the nervous energy and brain 
activity has been distributed through six days instead of two 
hours. During this period, moreover, he can consult the mollia 
tempora ; he is not obliged to lay the burden on heart and 
brain just when, perhaps, both happen to shrink most from 
bearing it; he can put the sermon aside temporarily and 
resume it when better fitted for it. The written discourse 
secures greater precision in statement and guardedness of 
expression. It serves as a breakwater against the tide of 
colloquial slovenliness that sets constantly from every quarter 
towards the speaker of the present day. 

There is another difference between the two which gives to 
the written style a most important advantage. 

Poor extempore preaching necessitates less study than poor 
manuscript, while good extempore requires greater than the 
same grade of the other. It demands a full mind, an active 
brain, a fluent tongue, and ready command of fine language. 
A fluent tongue without a full mind is an unmitigated, an 
aggravated, curse to any speaker, and an unalleviated affliction 
to any congregation. Here is an explanation of a noticeable 
fact, viz., as a general thing manuscript preachers wear better 
than extempore. The latter begins with ten years of study 
behind him; the hopper is comparatively full when he first 
turns on the water and the grist gives good promise ; but he 
neglects to keep the hopper full, and soon breaks the promise 
of his beginning. The newspapers some months ago were 
discussing the “ministerial dead-line,” placing it at various 
ages ; the dead-line is just whenever and wherever the hopper 
begins to get empty, be it at thirty years of age or sixty. 

A candidate for licensure being asked, What is original sin ? 
is reported as answering : “I don’t know what other folks’ is, 
but mine is laziness.” 

It requires more grace than most persons possess to resist 
the. temptation, so strong under some circumstances, to go 
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occasionally into the pulpit without sufficient preparation, and, 
so to speak, just sort o’ float around on the sublimity of the 
occasion. There are so many plausible pretexts for delaying 
the preparation for Sabbath; but you cannot crowd a written 
sermon into an hour after tea on Saturday night. The extem- 
pore preacher may take this way a few times with gratifying 
success, and then he is on the high road to ruin, The manu- 
script sermon necessitates both time and study ; the man who 
preaches extempore ought to study his sermons thoroughly, 
and he may do it; the one who writes must and will. This is 
the important difference we noted a few lines back; the 
prevalence of the candidate’s “original sin” emphasises its 
importance. The highest type of sermon we believe to be the 
extempore, yet we believe that as a class the manuscript 
preachers are better than their brethren. Where one man 
can make a first-class extempore preacher, ten can reach the 
same grade of the other style ;* and the fact: that the method 
which requires most thought and greatest care is the very one 
that offers most temptation to native laziness, ought to make 
every one conscientiously watchful over himself while pursuing 
it. Moreover, all agree that much writing is essential to good 
extempore preaching. The finest specimens of this use the 
pen diligently. Bossuet is said to have been very unwilling 
to preach without such preparation ; we are told that some of 
his sermons were written and rewritten with great care” And 
if the extempore preacher must write, why not write sermons ? 
And if sermons, why not the very sermons intended for the 
occasion? Disuse of the pen begets distaste, a distaste which 
if indulged strengthens into inveteracy ; so that ordinarily a 
minister who does not write sermons will write nothing with 
any regularity. 

We feel like uttering a cave to the modern craze after extem- 
poraneous preaching. Under its influence many a man is 
striving natura invita to attain it, with fine promise of spoiling 
a good manuscript preacher to make a very poor off-hand 
talker. A recent writer goes so far as to advise all beginners 

1 “There are not above half a score of men in a century who can rise to 
the foremost places for usefulness and eminence through extempore speech.” 
—Taylor’s Ministry of the Word, p. 150. 


2 Broadus’s History of Preaching. See Brougham, quoted in Taylor’s 
Ministry of the Word, p. 121, foot-note. 
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to pursue it; to persist in it to the close of their ministry ; 
despite discouragement and failure, in the face of criticism, 
objection, or advice from hearers; to continue it resolutely 
until they do succeed.’ Such advice we consider unwise, and 
such a course wrong. What right has any man to use a pulpit 
thus as a school for personal training, and inflict on a protesting 
congregation the friction of getting rid of him or the endurance 
of a long series of awkward and painful failures as precedent 
to ultimate success ? 

When so much is said about reading sermons being no 
preaching, it is time to remember that some of the greatest 
preachers the world has ever seen have been readers, even 
close readers, of manuscript. 

The best course to pursue is to be master of all methods and 
slave to none. If in a matter in which so much depends on 
the tastes and gifts of the preacher, we may venture to recom- 
mend a method or express a preference, it would be that the 
pen be used in preparation, the sermons written with laborious 
painstaking care, and then the manuscript left behind in the 
study, and, without attempt to recall the language, the sermon 
delivered in the best language the preacher can command 
at the moment of delivery. If however, after fair trial, he 
is unable to do this, let him take his manuscript with him, 
and having familiarised himself perfectly with it, read it as 
freely as he can. 

If he writes to read, let him be careful to write a spoken lan- 
guage; avoiding long or complicated sentences, sustained 
periods, parentheses, qualifying clauses,” etc. ; use short, sharp, 
incisive sentences, familiar words, in familiar collocations, with 
familiar meaning. Borrow as far as possible the extempore 
method ; write with the flow and deliver with the feeling and 
freedom of the extempore style. Whether extempore or 


1 Shedd’s Homiletics, 8th ed., pp. 240 ff. Per contra, Taylor’s Ministry 
of the Word, pp. 113 ff. 

2 Eg. “These lectures of Dr. —— show that to the singular richness and 
force of mind which we have known so well he has now added in full 
measure what, to a nature so fraught and even overfraught with intellectual 
and spiritual wealth, could hardly come except at the suit of years, that 
final repose and poise which should give the fullest effect to the large wisdom 
of his teaching.”—Andover Review, Feb. 1885, p. 190. 

Such a sentence as that, however forcible and clear to a reader, ought 
neyer to be inflicted on a hearer. 
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written, eschew the essay style ; never allow a reader to get 
anxious as to the fate of a subject and predicate, or the rela- 
tionship between parenthesis and main sentence. And this 
gives opportunity to say something about style. The main 
thing to be avoided in pulpit style is a pulpit style. Sydney 
Smith calls the dignity of the pulpit a holy paralysis, and the 
dignity he criticised inheres in the style rather than in any- 
thing else. We protest against any definite fixed species as 
peculiar to preaching. It ought to be free, easy, natural, 
living. Many a man will discuss or argue in plain, forceful 
language in conversation, and then enter the pulpit and 
speak as in another tongue, presenting thus the same contrast 
that is so marked between Dr. Samuel Johnson in the club 
and in his writings. 

The style is the dress of the thought; let it be becoming. 
Here is the whole matter in a nutshell. As the thought varies, 
so let the style; the thought ought to take its character from 
the text, the style from the thought, and so the style will be 
greatly influenced by the text. A sermon on “ Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” ought to be very different 
in style from one on “ Cast thy burden on the Lord.” 

No minister, then, ought to fall into any set, stereotyped 
style; let it rather be flexible, varying according to the 
character of the subject discussed. 

We spoke some pages back of “laborious writing,’ but 
beware of epicurism of style. There is such a thing as be- 
coming martyr to the tyranny of a fastidious taste; a refining 
and polishing until, like the painter in the familiar illustra- 
tion, the one touch too many spoils the picture. A brother 
once told the writer that his rule was to write his sermons 
over every word twice carefully, and he was an extraordinary 
fine—writer! A more extraordinary thing, however, was how 
he found time to coddle this weakness. 

Some men become the slaves of their own language. Asa 
musician dreams over the keys of an instrument, absorbed in 
the reverie that breathes through its chords, so some writers 
are mastered by the magic of their fancy, and revel in a scene 
conjured by the mystic open sesame of a painter’s pen; they 
lay the colours on the page with all.the patience and labour 
and love and self-abandonment of an artist. Such writing is 
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worth the effort; it serves its purpose in the world, and 
a right noble one, too, but that purpose is not preaching. 
Baxter’s description of his style meets our ideal better; 
he spoke “pertinently, plainly, piercingly, and somewhat 
properly.” 

Study to use Bunyan’s “ picked and packed” words. Pith, 
plainness, directness, and force, are the main elements; and 
let it be the language of living men, not the dead dialect of 
past ages or of books. Bear always in mind that it is to be 
spoken and heard, not read and studied. There is a great 
difference ; this difference explains a mystery often noticed, 
and which puzzles some, viz., that the sermons of some of the 
finest preachers do not read well. Discourses listened to with 
delight by thousands seem insufferably dull in print, and set 
us to wondering how the hearers could be so enthusiastic in 
their praise. Ordinarily the better a sermon reads, the worse it 
speaks ; and the better it speaks, the worse it reads. The 
written and the spoken language are almost two different 
dialects ; with the very dipping of the pen into ink the ideas 
don court dress, the sentences expand into stateliness, the 
idiom changes. To check this tendency it is necessary to bear 
in mind that in sermon-writing the pen is only a substitute for 
the tongue—the manuscript sermon is the tongue “shooting 
from a rest ”—a very incongruous metaphor, but gunners will 
understand our meaning. Let the load be exactly the same 
as if “shot off-hand.” 

The dapper dandy, the exquisite, is not often an athlete ; so 
when beauty is very prominent, people are prone to suspect 
absence of strength. Therefore, beware of having too much 
rhetoric ruffling on the garment of your thought. Never allow 
the dress of your discourse to suggest the elaborately adorned 
figures seen in front of millinery and tailoring establishments ; 
see to it always that there be a living, palpitating body and 
soul underneath fully worthy of the fine array. Then beauty 
will be a power not to be despised. But beauty is very 
simple, e.g.— 


“T know thou hast gone to the home of the blest, 
Then why should my soul be so sad ? 
I know thou hast gone where the weary do rest 
And the mourner looks up and is glad ! 
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Where love has put off in the land of its birth 
The stains it had gathered in this, 

And Hope, the sweet singer that gladdened the earth, 
Lies asleep on the bosom of bliss.” 


Almost every word in that stanza, taken separately, is plain 
even to homeliness, and yet into what beauty they are blended ! 

Discourse is often likened to a river: it may flow through 
the sublimity of ruggedness, naked and bare, or the beauty of 
meadow, star-eyed with daisies; it may reflect the blue sky, 
the emerald tint of bank, and hue of flowers, all without im- 
peding its flow or lessening its strength. So with the flow of 
your thought ; be it bordered by beauty if you will, but never 
let its current be hindered by the foliage on its banks. Or 
to change the figure: weave as many golden threads into the 
warp and woof of your discourse as you please, provided only 
there be solid wear in them." 

One of the latest works*® gives the folléwing guide to a 
course of reading: Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Descartes, Leibnitz, Lord Bacon, Locke, 
Kant, Augustine, Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, Bernard, Calvin, 
Turretin, Owen, Howe, Baxter, Edwards! 

An admirable course for a man whose ambition is to make 
a profound theologian, an exhaustive scholar, a classic writer, a 
learned professor; but the preacher to the common crowd of 
living, struggling, sinning, suffering, commonplace men and 
women around him needs little from this list of departed 
worthies, giants though they undoubtedly were. The more 
his thought and style are modelled on theirs, the worse for his 
purpose. Let him study English,’ especially the vernacular in 
the Bible, Bunyan, Shakespeare. For a man who aspires to be 
a finished writer, there is no substitute for the classics, if he is 
thoroughly qualified to appreciate and improve their advantages ; 
but in the majority of instances we are fully persuaded that the 
time and labour spent in torturing even the most stammering 
articulateness out of their silence, will yield better return if 
invested in our mother tongue. We are not surprised that 
the classic models in literature should be above the appreciation 


1 See Macaulay (J. Cotter Morison), pp. 46 ff. 
2 Homiletics (Shedd), 8th ed. 
3 Hoppin has some excellent observations on this (Homiletics, pp. 592 ff.). 
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of the average reader, and yet we strain every nerve to make 
our Sabbath sermons as much like these models as possible, 
and feel surprised that they fail to draw and hold these very 
people! Is not this true? : 

We close our criticism by mentioning some of the elements 
we consider desirable in all preaching, and essential to any 
decided degree of excellence. 

1. Variety. 

This is a matter to which the text-books generally give little 
heed. Few of them emphasise it particularly, and yet it is of 
prime importance. There is every liability to monotony in 
the preacher’s work. Substantially the same theme is pre- 
sented to the same audience with far greater frequency than 
taxes the versatility of any other speaker. Therefore great care 
is needed to avoid monotony. 

Freshness is force. This is the distinguishing characteristic 
of Talmage’s preaching, the source of his power, the secret of 
his attractiveness as a mere speaker; by it he has been able to 
hold an audience of thousands continuously to the same pulpit. 
His ideas are as old as the hills, his way of putting them is as 
fresh as the morning dew on those hills. The same is true, 
to a more limited extent, of Spurgeon’s power. Such men 
remint the oldest ideas into a newness which gives them 
unwonted force; trite truths become fresh and living on 
their lips. 

We have already mentioned the variety with which we are 
presented in the Scriptures. Let the preaching partake of this 
variety. Beecher goes so far as to advise against preaching 
two sermons alike if you can help it.1_ Chrysostom says, “ The 
table of the gospel feast should be covered with various dishes, 
and the banquet should be like the divine generosity of the 
Giver.” ® 

Study to have variety. One of the surest ways to secure 
this is to let the sermon grow out of the text, making the intro- 
duction, development, and treatinent accord with the surround- 
ings of the text as found in the Bible. There is an indi- 
viduality connected with every text. Respect it strictly, and let 


1 Yale Lectures, vol. i. p. 27. 
2 Homiletics (Hoppin), p. 98. See also some forcible remarks in Phelps’s 
English Style in Public Discourse, pp. 307-314. 
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it determine the character, the style, the plan of the discourse. 
Let the sermon, like the chameleon, take its colour from what 
it lies on. The discourse ought not only to grow, but grow 
naturally, out of the text. Do not imitate the Dutch gardeners 
who torture nature into mathematical figures by square and 
compass. Vary in theme, vary in style, vary in plan; let 
doctrinal and practical, topical and expository, argumentative 
and narrative, historical and biographical, logical and hortatory, 
all have their proper share in turn. 

Keep out of ruts. No road is good if travelled continu- 
ously enough to wear it into ruts. This very thing makes a 
road bad, however good it may have been before. No one 
wishes even his favourite dish at every meal. 

Among aids to monotony in the pulpit may be men- 
tioned— 

(1) Preaching a series or system. 

An effective series is the most effective of all preaching. 
But only about one man in fifty can preach a series effectively. 
Be sure you are that one before you make it a custom. The 
little girl’s criticism of a sermon she heard will apply to most 
series : “It had a good beginning and a mighty good ending, 
but it had too much middle.” 

People are restive under a series. The very idea is scary. 
The gift of continuousness is not an attractive one. Watch 
the pews ; you will be fortunate if you do not discover about 
the ninth sermon in the course that your series affords more 
relief to the ushers than interest to the congregation. The 
same is true, to some extent, of preaching a pre-arranged 
system, like a course on the Catechism or Confession, or con- 
tinuous exposition of some book in the Bible. These are all 
blood-relatives of the series family, and people will be. quick 
to imagine a family likeness. 

(2) Preaching for personal culture. 

This is not what the minister himself would call it. He 
would give it some less objectionable name ; but the thing is the 
same. The man desires to make a first-rate preacher, to grow 
symmetrically into comprehensive excellence in his work ; and 
so he preaches in the line of his own development ; not what 
he thinks he preaches best, but what he fears he preaches 
worst. This class of sermons, whatever may be their character, 
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he practises with frequency proportionate to his sense of need 
or deficiency. 

(3) Preaching along the line of current work in the study. 

Whatever happens to engage his attention in his study 
determines the tone of his Sabbath sermons. 

If he is reading a course of Church History, his preaching 
will have a historical cast; if theological study occupies 
him then his sermons will have a far-away resemblance to 
a course in divinity ; the critical study of some book in the 
Bible may be suspected from the drift of his preaching while 
pursuing it; a review of psychology will be reflected in 
the metaphysical character of his discourses; in a word, 
whatever he is studying leaves unmistakable impress upon his 
preaching. 

This is blending “ general study” with “special prepara- 
tion,” and making one do the work of both. It is a mis- 
take ; the two ought to be kept separate. Divide the time. 
Broadus says give one-third to general study ; Shedd, two- 
fifths. We think that a man who will cultivate the homiletic 
instinct and keep his mind alert and open, and a note-book 
handy for suggestions when they occwr, may afford to give half 
his time to general study. But however the apportionment 
be settled, keep the two currents distinct at any, at all, cost. 
If one must control the other, then let the special preparation 
give direction to the general study. 

(4) Preaching according to one’s own taste. 

“Tt takes many people to make a world,” and the congrega- 
tion is a little world. Remember that you are not preaching 
to yourself, and avoid hobbies in the pulpit as you would sin. 
There is a great variety of tastes before you, and in it you will 
probably find fewer counterparts of your palate than of any 
other kind; a sermon that most pleases you will perhaps 
please the fewest in the congregation. There are possibly 
a half-dozen who will greatly enjoy an abstract metaphysical 
presentation of some deep doctrine ; a dozen who will appreciate 
heartily a well-articulated, strong, logical development of some 
theological system ; a hundred who will listen with delight to 
a narrative or biographical sermon ; and then there are others 
who crave rhetorical beauty, who revel in the gorgeous and 
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the glowing, and grow warm under the hortatory. Do not 
disdain any level of your people’s needs ; be a wise and faith- 
ful householder, and give each his portion of food in due 
season, even though his food may be very weak diet to the 
stronger stomach of your sense. 

(5) Preaching according to some judgment, perhaps fanciful, 
of one’s peculiar gifts. 

One imagines his gift is for theological preaching, and his 
people have a surfeit of sermons on such topics as free-will 
and free-agency, election, reprobation, God’s sovereignty, the 
Trinity, the Divine attributes, etc. etc. 

We remember seeing in the daily papers for a season, a 
regular announcement of the topics of a certain minister’s dis- 
courses ; they were almost invariably of a theological character, 
and generally of a decided metaphysical cast. We were not 
greatly surprised at learning that they were profoundly admired 
—but thinly attended. 

Another seems to think he is a divinely ordained polemic. 
His natural attitude is “squared for a fight ;” fists closed, he 
approaches every subject aggressively, and is so faithful “to 
declare the whole counsel of God” that members of sister 
churches have a wholesome dread of his ministry. 

A third fancies his forte lies in illustrations: he prepares his 
sermons with his scissors, and preaches like a scrap-book ; has 
little slips of newspaper in the pulpit Bible, and may be seen 
arranging and re-arranging them like assorted cards. 

Another considers himself a “ Biblical preacher ;” the body 
of his sermon consists of Scripture quotation, and his discourses 
are pocket editions of Hitchcock’s Analysis. He cannot 
announce any point, however universally admitted, without 
citing from three to five texts to prove it; and he sets people 
to wondering how long a concordance lasts him. We heard it 
said of one of these “Biblical” preachers, that though his 
hearers heard large quantities of Scripture quoted, yet they 
might listen to him for years without having any clearer 
understanding of a single passage. This type of preacher 
reminds us of the wicked boy who holds bread in a teasing way 
just above his dog’s nose. 

All of these things are valuable aids to monotony, and, taken 
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in connection with the character of the preacher’s work, may 
be safely depended upon, if indulged in, to produce it. 

2. A second very desirable element in preaching is simplicity, 
clearness, perspicuity. 

The first requisite of any teaching is that it be understood ; 
and a sermon ought to be easily understood. Remember that 
preaching, like partridges, must be “taken on the wing.” Any- 
thing, therefore, that interferes with immediate apprehension 
is a serious vice in public discourse. Paul says, “ We use 
great plainness ;” every successor of Paul ought to be willing 
to stoop, or able to rise to great plainness. It is difficult to be 
too plain, easy to be obscure; obscurity is sometimes cover for 
laziness of thought. Cut the underbrush thoroughly out of the 
track you wish the hearer to follow; make the way straight ; 
cast up a highway so plain that “ the wayfaring men though 
fools shall not err therein ;” let your hearers follow you with- 
out conscious effort. 

The enemy to simplicity, clearness, and perspicuity is hydra- 
headed. 

(1) There is solidity of matter. 

Many years ago the writer had occasion to take a dose of 
spirits of camphor, and tiptoed around the room for some 
seconds afterwards reaching up after breath. It was good 
strong camphor, and for that very reason took away the breath. 
Many subjects need to be diluted for the general hearer. We 
do not refer here to hard words, but deep ideas. There is a 
minister we have often heard, decidedly the most interesting 
preacher of all our acquaintance, but after listening to him for 
three-quarters of an hour we are as wearied as if we had been 
in intensest study all the time ; and yet he rarely uses a word 
that would puzzle a schoolboy. Such a preacher would 
steadily empty the pews of any ordinary congregation. These 
massive sermons remind us of the description of a plough ex- 
hibited in the Vienna World’s Fair of 1873, and bought by 
the Grand-Duke Albrecht of Austria ; plough-carriage 21 feet 
long, engine 15 feet, whole in motion 46 feet, weight of engine 
6 tons, price of the plough over £5000! A great agricultural 
implement doubtless, a triumph of mechanical skill and in- 


ventive ingenuity, but only suited to the Grand-Duke species 
of farmer. 
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We give a specimen brief ' of one of these somewhat too 
massive solid sermons :— 


Joun i. 13. “ Which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the 
Jlesh,” ete. 

Introduction.—Christ’s "reception when coming on such a mission is 
astounding (vs. 10, 11). Solution is man’s carnality. Preface to John’s 
Gospel (1-18) asserts Christ’s mission and nature as God, man, Creator, 
Redeemer. But the race at large (ver. 10) and his own people (ver. 11) 
reject him. 

Exposition.—Yet his gift was ¢fovcia (expound). Still the mission was 
not futile (John vi. 31) ; they whom God quickens do receive him, or believe 
on him (same act). And even these, not (a) €€ aiuarwy. Jews rely on line : 
nor (b) éx OeAnparos capkds, free-will ; nor (c) éx OeAnparos av8pds, moral 
suasion ; but (d) by regeneration (John iii. 5; Eph. i. 19). Regeneration 
not merely change of religious purpose, but revolution of fundamental 
principles. 

Proposition.— Believers are regenerated by the immediate power of God. 

Argument by the process of exclusion— 

Argt.—I. The new nature not by lineage. 

(1) The whole race by nature corrupt (Gen. v. 3; Job xlv. 4; Ezek. 
xvi. 3-5 ; John iii. 6). 

(2) The church covenant with Abraham bound to faith in order to adop- 
tion (Rom. ii. 25; ix. 32). 


(3) Hence unbelieving Jews not, but believing Gentiles, included 
(Matt. iii. 9; John viii. 33,34; Rom. ii. 28). 

Il. Nor by power of free-will. 

(1) All are radically and totally alienated from God. Proved (a) by 
experience ; (b) by Scripture (as above). Man isa free agent? Yes; but 
self-will the regular law of his free agency ; for— 





1 The writer’s class-mates will at once recognise Goliath’s spear in this 
weapon. 

We will justify to the reader our use of it in such connection, by recalling 
an incident to the memory of the class. When X.’s turn came to officiate in 
the chapel-clinic he selected this very brief (which was one of the Homiletic 
Professor’s models put on the blackboard for the class) and preached it. 
After X. had preached it the class were of course qui vive to hear the criti- 
cisms of the Faculty. The Professor of Homiletics was in the chair that week, 
and of course would be the last to give his criticism. As soon as we had 
gathered to the front, he called on the Professors for criticism. The first two 
had little to say ; the third, in blissful ignorance of the fact that it was his 
colleague’s brief, said in that soft way of his— 

*¢ Brother X.’s sermon recalls an anecdote of Dr. A. of Princeton, who, hear- 
ing a young man preach, asked him if he ever intended to preach again. The 
young man, much surprised, asked why he should ask such a question. ‘Oh!’ 
said the Dr., ‘ I thought you had put all you knew in that sermon.’ 

“Brother X. has preached to-night everything he has learned since he’s 
been in the Seminary.” 

And then came the turn of the author of the unfortunate brief; he gave 
his beard that familiar twitch with his right hand, and said simply : ‘‘ I have 
nothing further to add.” 
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(2) The Scripture represents him as blind (Isa. xlii. 15); bound (Acts viii. 
33); dead (Eph. ii. 1). The change is : illumination (Ps. cxix. 18); loosing, 
(John viii. 36); quickening (Eph. ii. 5); birth, John iii. 5 ; re-creation (Eph. 
ii. 10). 

III. Nor by human suasion. For— 

(1) Man’s moral influence is scanty. 

(2) His inducements tell oppositely when grace comes. 

(3) Sinner’s disposition to decide a priori whether a given object be an 
inducement or the contrary. 

Hence the only remaining inference is— 

IV. It is of God. 

Conclusion.—Behold now thy dependence ! Do not vex the Spirit of God. 


(2) A second foe to clearness is quantity of matter. 

A sermon that exhausts a subject will exhaust a congrega- 
tion too. French poulterers in fattening fowls feed them all 
they will eat, and then cram the feed into their craws by force. 
In feeding the Word, regard the petition, “ Give us this day our 
daily bread ;” do not try to feed too much at a time. Studious 
thoughtful men are far more likely to put too much than too 
little in a sermon. We generally begin with the effort to say 
everything that has any particular point or connection with 
the subject, and with the effect often of saying much that has 
neither ; at first we try to say all that can be pertinently said, 
practice teaches us the rather to say nothing that can be left 
out. As successful preachers get older and gain experience, 
they abridge and simplify. They learn to choose fewer points, 
and develop them more thoroughly ; to seize only the salient 
sides, the strategic points, of a subject; limiting themselves 
to two or three prominent ideas, they expend all their strength 
to drive them home ; making the charge more and more like a 
bullet, less and less like a load of shot. Dr. Candlish’s advice 
to a young preacher was: “Less meat and more cooking.” It is 
much better for a hearer to carry away three points clearly 
fixed, or two, or even one, than a whole mass in confusion. 

(3) Another, and a fatal, foe to simplicity is too much division. 

We believe in making and in announcing heads ; it aids the 
hearer to follow the progress of the discussion, and helps him 
to recall the train of thought afterwards. But it has been well 
said, Divide, but don’t pulverise. 

Frederick W. Robertson’s arrangement is admirable, and will 
repay study. He generally breaks the subject into two major 
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divisions, with about three minor under each. When the sermon 
is thus divided, his number of subdivisions will not be found 
too many ; but we would rarely give a hearer as many as six 
points in succession ; four are better than six, and three than 
four. 

Some of the old Puritan discourses are amusing in their 
multitude of divisions ; but what will be thought of a modern 
sermon, of which the following is a diagram ?? 


1. (1) (2) (8) (4)—2. (1) (2) (8) (4) (5) (6)—3—4—5. 

i lia be. 2abe 3abede 4abe 
iilLaaboad 2ab. 3. a. b. c. dd. 4. a. b. c. de 
iii. 1. 2. 3.a.b.¢e.d.e. 4. a. b.. 
iv. l. a. b. . 3. a. b. ec. dd. 

v. 1, $ 3. 4. 


1. (1) 2)a bed. (3). 2abe B3abede 4abe 5Ka bed. 


And we have another 2 with five main divisions and nineteen 
subdivisions ; the former appearing as a brief, the latter as a 
sermon in full; both published in homiletic magazines, the 
two leading monthlies in the United States; the first speci- 
men from a President of a Northern University, the second 
from a D.D., LL.D., connected with a Southern University ! 
What clear impression could an ordinary hearer carry away 
from such discourses as these ? 

Another very common hindrance to clearness and simplicity 
to 

(4) Technical terminology. 

Words very familiar to the preacher are often strange to the 
congregation. Terms he meets with incessantly in his reading 
they possibly never hear except from his lips; eg. subjective 
and objective, syllogism, premise, and conclusion ; the common- 
places of theology, like “ vicarious sacrifice,” “economy of grace ;” 
many a hearer would understand by the latter some method of 
saving expenses in salvation, avoiding all waste of grace. 
Moreover, words very familiar to the ear are often foreign to 
the understanding. Sin, righteousness, holiness, grace, works, 
faith, justification, adoption, sanctification, atonement, substitu- 
tion, ete. etc., are all very current coin; but the image and 
superscription are worn off ; they jingle familiarly, but the re- 


1 Homiletic Monthly, Nov. 1884, p. 799. 
2 Pulpit Treasury, Dec. 1884, p. 468. 
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ceiver is oftentimes very ignorant of their exact value. Each one 
represents a technical concept, is somewhat like an algebraic 
sign, and the minister so uses it in his sermons; it is a thor- 
oughly known quantity to him, but it is often the algebraic x to 
many hearers. It is well sometimes to translate this phraseo- 
logy into common speech, into the terms of every-day talk. 

3. Discourse is greatly helped by movement, dash, climax. 
Cicero asks, Quid aliud est eloquentia, nisi motus anime con- 
tinwus ?? 

We are inclined to the opinion that lack of movement is one 
of the most common defects in preaching. Much of effect 
depends upon the mere arrangement of thought. 

Sometimes a sermon may be rendered a great deal more 
forcible by a slight change in the order of the points. It may 
be studied long and patiently, and then lose one-half of its 
proper power for the lack of only a few moments spent in revis- 
ing and perfecting its arrangement. Many preachers stop just 
short of this ; not from any inability, not from sloth, but from 
mere inadvertence. After having laboured faithfully and suc- 
cessfully over the matter of the sermon, it does not occur to 
them to ask, Have I this train of thought arranged in the most 
effective order ? 

There ought always to be movement and progress, climax if 
possible. If an argument, make it cumulative ; if expository, 
let it grow in vividness towards the close ; never let the sermon 
come to a “lingering death.” 

Be careful of digression. A great and common danger of 
digression lurks in the temptation to elaborate a beautiful 
illustration ; such often defeats its ostensible purpose, and the 
hearers, instead of looking at the truth, have their attention 
diverted to admire the beauty of the lamp, whose proper office 
is the humble one of lighting their way. 

Curiosity led us once to time a brother addicted to this 
failing, and he spent ten minutes elaborating one illustration ; 
it was a gorgeous lamp, a sort of electric cluster of thousand- 
candle power, but we fear its brilliancy and beauty dazzled 
the hearers into blindness to the point it was intended to illus- 
trate. 

Remember that any and all digression that does not debouch 


1 Dabney, p. 121. See Vinet, pp. 287 ff., N.Y. 1854. 
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into the main current with increased volume is serious loss ; 
and the more interesting and striking the digression, the worse its 
effect. Preserve movement in discourse ; progress from point 
to point accelerated and exhilarating alike to speaker and 
hearer; an hour in an ox-cart seems as long as a day in a 
palace-car ; ten minutes on a siding waiting for a train to pass 
is as long as hours of travel. Keep on the main track in your 
sermon, and avoid “switches.” In order to this, grouping is 
as important as‘ grasping. Dr. Dabney gives a very useful 
illustration of this process.’ 

4. The last essential we mention is the most important, viz., 
point, impact, penetration. 

There is a type of sermon, none too rare, of which the only 
fault is that it has no effect. It would be exceedingly difficult 
to state just what the defect is. It is faithful to text; in 
matter excellent and abundant; well developed, admirably 
proportioned, well arranged, of excellent style ; the only defect, 
and the fatal defect, is that it fails utterly. The preacher has 
great powers of expression, apparently none of ¢mpression ; he 
builds the fort elaborately, carefully, thoroughly, but he does 
no execution from its walls; it is a fine bow, well drawn, but 
the arrow falls short of the mark. Some of the best sermonisers 
prove the poorest preachers. This sounds paradoxical, but it 
is true. Why is it? 

The reason may be obscure. Of course, if any of the ele- 
ments we have mentioned be missing, that defect may be 
partly cause. One reason why many a sermon, as a perform- 
ance superior to criticism, is utterly ineffective, is simply 
because it is a performance, however masterly and perfect ; 
indeed, so perfect as to have become an end instead of a 
means, so masterly as to have become its author’s master. 

This is a danger to which any ministry is liable that empha- 
sises, as much as Presbyterians do, the standard of the pulpit. 
The drift is to make the sermon the master of the man; the 
preacher, the people, the occasion, everything, exists for the 
sermon. It then degenerates into a mere performance; the 
preacher is absorbed in the preparation of the sermon as a 

1 Rhetoric, p. 226, foot-note. Also the whole of Lect. vu, pp. 121- 


136. Consult also Broadus’s Preparation and Delivery of Sermons, p. 206 ; 


Taylor’s Ministry of the Word, pp. 121 ff. ; Phelps’s Theory of Preaching, 
pp. 416 ff. 
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work of art, and his main aspiration is to grow in sermon- 
making ; to raise his standard higher and higher, and approxi- 
mate more and more his ideal of a thorough, able, exhaustive, 
intellectual, original, finished—what ? Why, a sermon-machine, 
with all the latest and most extensive improvements and fix- 
tures; this is his ideal of a preacher, an ideal that has been the 
unconscious effect of years of training, culture, and criticism ; 
this is the aspiration that a thousand influences, in themselves 
pure and often sacred, have steadily and unguardedly drilled 
into him ; under its sway he loses sight—unintentionally, even 
unconsciously—of the congregation except as a means of prac- 
tice ; his pulpit becomes his intellectual gymnasium ; he is so 
absorbed in the sowing of the seed that he forgets the harvest, 
and sows for the sake of sowing. 

Of course, preaching so dedicated to, and dominated by, art, 
however innocently or unconsciously, will not prove regularly 
fruitful. There must be, first of all, the purpose, the desire, 
the expectation, to penetrate. 

The lamp that does not give light is a failure, however 
ornate and handsome it be; the physic that does not cure is 
worthless, whatever the expense or magnificence of its manu- 
facture ; the doctor that does not heal is useless ; he may have 
drugs complete, instruments most marvellous, every means and 
appliance of most improved pattern, but if he cures no patient, 
cui bono? So with the preacher; however able, scholarly, 
brilliant he is, if his sermons do not produce fruit, he is but an 
able, scholarly, brilliant failure. The first requisite for point, 
impact, penetration, is that the minister feel this fact. He 
ought, in the preparation of every discourse, to be as fully 
possessed with the object as the subject, and to ask himself in 
each instance, What am I aiming at in this sermon? What 
specific, direct, immediate effect am I striving to produce upon 
the men and women and children to whom I shall deliver this 
message? In order to this, he must individualise, and make 
his hearers feel that they are personally, individually ad- 
dressed. 

Beecher says: “Every man’s heart is open at one door to 
the truth.” Let him find that door and enter. A higher than 
Beecher says : “ He that winneth souls is wise.” 

Christ made his disciples fishers of men. Successful fisher- 
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men often stand in the stream and fish. This is one need of 
the pulpit to-day, and the failure to do it accounts often for 
lack of penetration in sermons. Some ministers know more 
about the persecutions under Diocletian than the trials of 
living Christians, and are better armed against Gnosticism 
than against the inconsistencies and errors of their own con- 
gregation. Preachers need to stand in the stream. Live not 
too much in dead men’s thoughts: let those of the living 
share your attention and care. Keep your feet firm on the 
facts of human nature and experience around you, and address 
your ministrations to the needs and the sins, the wants and 
the woes, of your hearers. This is a striking characteristic of 
the preaching of the celebrated Phillips Brooks ;' his hearers 
must be helped, strengthened, encouraged, comforted, inspired 
by his sermons. 

However careful you are in the preparation of your dis- 
courses, never allow a hearer an occasion for suspecting that 
you think more about the sermon than the soul. The preacher 
must “mean business.” He ought to be genuinely and 
thoroughly in earnest. Melanchthon said Luther’s words 
were born not on his lips, but in his soul. Another old 
teformer was described as being vividus vultus, vividi oculi, 
vivide manus, denique omnia vivida. The pulpit, as has been 
said, ought to be charged with electricity without insulation. 

Remember the inspired description of the Word : a sword, 
sharp, two-edged, piercing. 

Much preaching is like the flourish of fence : the weapon is 
fine, it is handled with dexterity and grace, but there is no 
Jight in the performance. 

The best thing to give point, impact, penetration to preach- 
ing is for the preacher to be filled with that longing which 
inspired Knox’s famous prayer: “Lord, give me Scotland, or 
I die.” 

Such are some of the elements of successful preaching. 
Our discussion ends here ; but we cannot dismiss the subject 
without an effort to emphasise a vital truth, and yet one so 
trite that familiarity blunts the sensibility to its supreme 
importance. We have had much to say of the elements of 


1 The Candle of the Lord and other Sermons, N.Y. 1881; Sermons, 
N.Y. 1882. 
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efficient preaching. We wish, in closing, to remind the reader 
that, after all, preaching is a work in which no grade of talents 
nor degree of diligence can command success. Even when 
Paul preached, it was God who opened the heart to attend 
unto the things which were spoken by him. 

We live in an age of intense external activity, of magnificent 
enterprise, of elaborate machinery ; and the same features are 
reflected in our religion. Never was the Army of the Cross 
more efficiently officered, more perfectly armed and accoutred, 
more systematically drilled. Everything is conducted on a 
grand and growing scale. It is a day of palace churches ; 
vast sums of money, and extensive schemes, for religious 
work; the perfection of red tape in ecclesiastical courts, 
church committees and causes, societies for congregational 
work ; of richly endowed, ably manned, thoroughly equipped 
theological schools ; of much emphasis laid on broad, deep, 
liberal culture. The push, the vim, the ways and means of 
business, must be carried into religion, and our Church kept 
“ abreast of the times.” 

All this is well, if we guard constantly against the danger 
of depending too much upon these things for success. Just 
in proportion as a Church does this, such aids become hin- 
drances, and her worldly good fortune may prove the lap of 
Delilah in which she sleeps to be shorn of her God-given 
strength. Religious work cannot be “run upon strictly 
business principles.” The Spirit of God giveth the increase. 
This Spirit is personal, and He is sovereign. Only when 
loyally, humbly, and consciously dependent upon Him, and 
Him alone, for success, are we ever successful. Therefore it 
is that the pride of great gifts is so often rebuked by seeing 
“quintessential mediocrity” inherit the blessing. The 
“candlestick of the church,” though of refined gold, has no 
light except as filled with the wnction from on high. The 
beautiful symbol in the prophet’s vision teaches our need of a 
perennial flow of this oil by placing a living olive-tree on each 
side of the golden lamp-stand :— 


“ And he said unto me, What seest thou? And I said, I have looked, 
and behold a lamp-stand all of gold, with a bowl upon the top of it, and 
his seven lamps thereon, and seven pipes to the seven lamps which are 
upon the top thereof : 
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“ And two olive-trees by it, one upon the right side of the bowl, and the 
other upon the left side thereof. 

“So I answered and spake to the angel that talked with me, saying, 
What are these, my lord ? 

“Then the angel that talked with me answered and said unto me, 
Knowest thou not what these be? And I said, No, my lord. 

“Then he answered and spake unto me, saying, This is the word of the 
Lord unto Zerubbabel, saying, Nor By MIGHT, NOR BY POWER, BUT BY MY 
SPIRIT, SAITH THE LorD OF Hosts.” 





Art. VII.— Professor Briggs on the Revised Version of the 
Old Testament.' 


]* the Presbyterian Review for July there is an elaborate 

article by Dr. C. A. Briggs, of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, upon the concluding portion of the Revised English 
Bible which appeared in May last. The paper displays a great 
deal of learning and ability, and a great deal of something else 
which, perhaps, it is as well not to define distinctly. The 
attack is upon the whole line, text, grammar, exegesis, trans- 
lation, metrical division, higher criticism, and everything else. 
And not only are supposed errors specified and emphasised, 
but their origin is sought in the motives of the revisers. The 
tone throughout is that of Omniscience criticising the efforts 
of a lot of schoolboys. 

One serious misconception underlies all that Dr. Briggs says. 
He writes as if the authors of the Revision had undertaken to 
make a new translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, whereas it 
is well known that the charge committed to them was simply 
to correct the Authorised Version, and in doing this “ to intro- 
duce as few alterations as possible consistently with faithful- 
ness.” Had the Professor remembered this, he would have 
forborne not a few of the criticisms he has allowed himself to 
make. The writer can testify that again and again, at the 
meetings of the revisers, suggestions were made to which it 
was said in reply, “ Yes, if we were making a new version we 
would agree ; but we are not, and as the Authorised has the 


1 From the Bibliotheca Sacra. 
VOL. XXXV.—NO. CXXXV. 
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ground, it is not worth while to adopt the proposed change.” 
Now, it is quite possible that this course was wrong, and that 
it would have been much better to make the version de novo 
throughout ; at least, much may be said on that side of the 
question. But the revisers had no option. The terms under 
which they were appointed marked out their course, and it is 
unfair and unreasonable to compare the results thus attained 
with those of scholars who are left at complete liberty to choose 
whatever idioms, phrases, or words they may think best fitted 
to express the meaning of the Hebrew. It should be added, 
however, that a-version conducted on the plan and in the 
methods proposed by Professor Briggs would have no prospect 
of success as a popular enterprise. It would, indeed, be wel- 
comed by scholars, and serve a useful purpose to intelligent 
students of Holy Writ, but the people at large could never be 
induced to accept it as a substitute for the common English 
Bible. The repeated experiments made during the last two 
centuries settle this point beyond controversy. The quarrel of 
Professor Briggs is not so much with the revisers as with the 
necessary limitations under which they acted. 

I. The first ground of objection is the course pursued in 
regard to the text. The Revision is based on the Massoretic 
recension, with marginal readings containing “probable or 
important variations” taken from the ancient versions. The 
latter the American Company direct to be omitted. This 
excites the ire of Professor Briggs. He decries the Massoretic 
text in every possible way. He says that “the Ante-Nicene 
Church knew nothing” of it, which may or may not be true. 
All depends upon whether the Massoretes invented the pointing 
they gave the text, or only expressed in form the tradition they 
had received. For aught that any man can prove now, the 
Ante-Nicene Church had substantially the same text and 
pointing represented in the versions they used as the Masso- 
retes had afterwards. But supposing the fact to be otherwise, 
how is their example to influence us, when we know that their 
course proceeded, not from choice, but necessity, since none of 
them were Hebraists? The Professor also derides the notion 
that the Massoretes give us the Old Testament from the hands 
of them to whom were committed the oracles of God, and 
deems this a strange position for a Christian scholar to take. 
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Let us see. Paul distinctly affirms that God gave the Hebrew 
Scriptures to the Jews, just as our Lord before him had said 
concerning the grossly corrupt Church of his day, “ The Scribes 
and the Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat: all things, therefore, 
whatsoever they bid you, these do and observe,” thus ratifying 
their possession of the documents recording the Divine will. 
Now the Massoretes furnish us with the official copy of those 
Scriptures as transmitted from age to age by the constituted 
authorities of the Jewish nation, those who sat on Moses’ 
seat. This is the uniform tradition of the Jews, against which 
there is nothing, while in favour of it is the extreme pains and 
care which the Jews are known to have taken in the preserva- 
tion of their sacred records. It may suit Dr. Briggs to call 
the received text a recension of the Middle Ages, but all scho- 
lars, not blinded by passion or prejudice, admit that the Masso- 
retes followed a tradition which came down to them through 
regular channels, and that this is true both of the text and the 
pointing they attached to it. The ancient versions were cer- 
tainly made from codices earlier than any we now have, but 
this fact by no means justifies the inferences he draws from it. 
Yet even the Professor himself has not the hardihood to draw 
the full and legitimate inference, viz. that if the versions 
represent the older manuscripts and Christian traditions versus 
Rabbinical, then they should be deliberately preferred all the 
way through. 

In the first place, there is not in existence a good critical 
edition of any one of these versions. The codices differ widely, 
and have not yet been collated so as to furnish a trustworthy 
text. No doubt this will ultimately be done, but the revisers 
were summoned to act in the present, and could not wait for 
an indefinite period. The Professor, however, is not so un- 
reasonable as certain English critics, who, in an article in the 
Expositor for July, ask this amazing question : “ Why, we ask 
here, did not some of the committee work out a scholarly 
recension of the LXX., with a full account of the state of each 
book?” In the next place, very little is certainly known as 
to the origin of these versions (excepting, of course, that of 
Jerome), the character of those who made them, or the degree of 
pains they took in selecting the recension which they translated. 
It is certain that they have grave defects. That one which 
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is universally considered the best, and which is really invalu- 
able for its aid in giving the key to the Hellenistic dialect of 
the New Testament, is deformed by many blunders, gross 
mistranslations, and often unintelligible combinations of words. 
It may, therefore, fairly be asked, Is it credible that men who 
proved thus ignorant or careless in rendering were models of 
caution and exactness in selecting the codex upon which they 
bestowed their labours? It will not do, then, for Dr. Briggs 
to claim superior or primary authority for the text of the 
versions, or that they represent any authority whatever. 
Made in an uncritical age, and accepted by the early Chris- 
tian Fathers because this was the only way in which they 
could get access to the older Scriptures, they come to us 
simply as accessory helps, and not at all as primal founts 
of knowledge. Nor are they a whit more entitled to credit 
as being “Christian” (pray, how is the Septuagint a Chris- 
tian version ?) as against the “ Rabbinical” text. It has yet 
to be shown that the Jews in any degree tampered with the 
living oracles for any purposes of their own. The very face 
of their Scriptures furnishes a violent presumption against 
any such charge. 

The cursory reader must be on his guard against supposing 
that this question is now raised for the first time. It was dis- 
cussed long before Dr. Briggs existed. Again and again 
exaggerated claims were made for the versions, sometimes for 
one, at others for another, but in the end the good sense of the 
Church prevailed, and men went back to the old text as pre- 
served by those to whom it was dearer than life. Dr. Briggs 
is indeed bold to assert that the unpointed text is the real 
text, a position which was held by some of the early American 
Hebraists (c.g. the late Dr. James P. Wilson of Philadelphia), 
as well as by some European scholars; but it would be hard 
to find a critical commentary of any kind issued within the 
last half century which is not based upon the text pointed 
with vowels and accents. How could this be if the question 
is in dubio, and much more if the matter is as clear as the 
Professor makes it out to be? For centuries, indeed ever since 
the revival of letters, this matter has been contested, and some- 
times with no little warmth, and yet the consent of scholars 
is shown by the fact just referred to. The pointed text is 
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always considered as presumptively right. The prima facie 
evidence is in its favour, and the contrary in any given case is 
to be made out by argument. 

One of Dr. Briggs’s strange conclusions about the revisers is 
in these words : “ We observe that they sometimes follow the 
Qeri and sometimes the Kethibh, but in this they seem to he 
entirely capricious. We fail to see any sifting of the evi- 
dence.” The only possible inference from this is that they 
have not agreed in opinion with their critic, which indeed is 
unfortunate, yet doubtless Divine grace will enable them to 
bear the affliction. A choice of two readings being open to 
them, they sometimes took one, at others another, and it is to 
be presumed, from their being men of some knowledge, good 
sense, and piety, that they had reasons for the course they 
took. But since they made no record of those reasons, their 
censor feels at liberty to charge them with “caprice.” Did it 
ever occur to him when he “ fails to see” anything, that the 
difficulty may be es much in the organ that sees as in the 
object that is seen ¢ 

Another of his remarkable observations is that “emenda- 
tions of Rabbinical scholars” are not superior to those of 
ancient Christian versions, or even modern Biblical scholars. 
The difference is about as wide as one can well conceive. 
The nature of the case, the habits of the Jewish scribes, their 
reverence for the sacred text, and the uniform tenor of tradi- 
tion, all favour the view that when they adopted a different 
reading in any case, it was not pure conjecture but upon 
manuscript authority. But in the emendations of even the 
best modern scholars there is nothing but conjecture. And 
if there is anything settled in textual criticism, whether sacred 
or classical, it is that the poorest manuscript is better than 
the cleverest guess. 

Yet another of the Professors hallucinations is that 
“Christian scholars who use the Hebrew Bible through the 
veil of the Massoretic accents and vowel-points see it with the 
eyes of the Jew, and not with the eyes of a Christian.” And 
this is fortified by a gross perversion of the text in Second 
Corinthians (iv. 15) about “ the veil upon the heart ” of Israel. 
There is not a tittle of evidence that this veil ever rendered 
the Jew unfaithful to the purity of his sacred books. The 
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evidence all points the other way. Had the early copyists, or 
any of their successors, wished to pervert the traditional text 
of the Scripture to minister to their own pride or fancied 
interest, the way was open in numberless directions, but they 
never entered it. Everybody knows the perverse and often 
trifling interpretations of the Rabbins, but nobody can prove 
that this ever controlled their manipulation of the Scripture 
itself. And it is a poor, a very unworthy, return for their 
sleepless vigilance under all circumstances of peril or trial to 
insinuate that they have tampered with the integrity of the 
precious heirloom committed to them. 

The Professor furnishes a specimen of the way in which he 
would improve Scripture by disregarding the Massoretic 
pointing, that is, as he calls it, “the interpretation of the 
medieval Rabbins.” This is found in Job xxxviii. 41, where 
the Revision reads— 


Who provideth for the raven his food, 
When his young ones cry unto God, 
And wander for lack of meat ? 


Here, by a change in the pointing, the words in the first line, 
“for the raven,” can be altered so as to read “ in the evening,” 
which the Professor thinks is a great gain to the harmony and 
the beauty of the strophe. But it is a loss. The words as 
they stand in the received text have an exact analogy in 
Ps. cxlvii. 9, where it is said— 


He giveth to the beast his food, 
And to the young ravens which cry. 


In the Psalter the raven is associated with the beast in depend- 
ence upon God : in Job the association is with the wild beast ; 
and I submit that the one is as natural as the other, and there 
is not the least reason for the proposed change of text. And 
yet Dr. Briggs has such an overweening confidence in the 
correctness of his own intuitions that he says : “I cannot con- 
ceive that any one should hesitate to accept this reading, unless 
he has such a reverence for the Massoretic vowels as to deem 
them wellnigh infallible”! ! 

In the well-known verse of the twenty-second Psalm, where 
the revisers have left in the text “they pierced my hands and 
my feet,” and put in the margin the Massoretic reading, “like 
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a lion,” he charges this departure from their principle to “ dog- 
ma, the desire to retain a particular Messianic reference.” An 
older or more charitable man would have rather said that they 
retained the reading of the versions, either because it was in 
the Authorised, or because of the difficulty of making a con- 
gruous sense out of the other reading. But the Professor not 
only knows all that can be known about Hebrew, but also can 
read men’s minds and discern their motives. In Job xxxix. 21 
he finds another instance of “ the inconsistency and perversity ” 
of the American revisers. There the Massoretic text reads, 
“They paw,” but the English revisers put “He paweth” in 
the text, and “They paw” in the margin. And “we do not 
find any protest from the American revisers.” Mirabile dictu ! 
It did not occur to the learned Professor that perhaps the 
reason was an unwillingness to disturb the Authorised Version, 
or possibly that this was one of the not rare cases in which 
ease and fluency of translation requires a change of number. 
Yet we can assure him that one or both of these reasons 
influenced the American company, and no one ever dreamed 
of a change of the original text. 

I conclude on this point with the general remark that the 
difference between the American revisers and Dr. Briggs is 
that they consider the Massoretic recension as incomparably 
the best guide to the original text, and one, therefore, that is 
not to be departed from save in cases of absolute necessity, 
where there is no other escape from difficulties apparently in- 
superable. He, on the other hand, attributes to it no authority 
at all, or at least one greatly inferior to the ancient versions, 
while he subordinates both sources to the unpointed text, 
which every Hebrew scholar worth the name is not only at 
liberty but bound to furnish with vowels and accents according 
to his own independent judgment. If one may borrow the 
figure of Burke, what we would make the extreme medicine of 
the text he turns into its daily bread. He indeed claims that 
by allowing one departure from the received text in 1 Samuel 
(vi. 18) we have “ opened the flood-gates to a critical revision 
of the entire Book of Samuel.” Did ever mortal man make so 
wild an assertion? Because in one case, where the internal 
evidence of a corruption, or rather an accidental change of 
text, is overwhelming, and the early versions offer another 
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reading which gives every evidence of being the original, it is 
adopted, therefore in all other cases where the ingenuity or the 
caprice of critical scholars calls for an emendation, with or 
without the support of the versions, we are bound to yield the 
primary authority of the existing Hebrew text, and follow the 
clew thus given! No, our claim is that the Massoretic text is 
in all cases presumptively right, that it is never to be departed 
from save where the internal evidence imperatively demands 
it, and that then, and only then, is the authority of the versions 
to be accepted. This is a very different thing from an habitual 
disparagement of that text as medizval, rabbinical, and sub- 
sidiary, and an equally habitual exaltation of the text of the 
versions as ancient, Christian, and superior. Bishop Lowth, 
whom Dr. Briggs quotes, held his views, and carried them out 
in his work on Isaiah. What was the result? All the 
learning, acuteness, and elegant scholarship of the Bishop could 
not prevent his book from falling into desuetude. Nowhere 
is it accepted as authority. Scarcely ever is it quoted. It lies 
on the shelf of the libraries, a perpetual monument of the folly 
of forsaking the traditional text, and yielding to the vagaries 
of conjectural criticism. 

II. The next point the Professor takes up is the way in 
which the poetry of the Bible is treated. 

The revisers’ presentation of this subject Dr. Briggs declares 
to be “entirely incorrect.” First, he finds fault with the 
inconsistency of giving the so-called poetical books in parallel 
lines, and yet declining to do this in the prophetical books and 
elsewhere. The only way in which he can explain it is 
“their failure to find a sufficient guide in the Massoretic 
accentuation.” But in their Preface the reason assigned is 
that the language of these books, “although frequently marked 
by parallelism, is, except in purely lyrical passages, rather of 
the nature of lofty and impassioned prose.” The sufficiency 
of this reason will be admitted by any sober and candid judge. 

But the chief charge brought against the revisers is that 
they mistake the proper division of the lines. This is founded 
upon the notion that Dr. Briggs has discovered the true prin- 
ciple of Hebrew poetry. In addition to the accepted views as 
to the parallelism, he insists that “the lines are measured by 
beats_ of the word-accent, and divided into trimeters, tetra- 
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meters, pentameters, and hexameters. The principle of paral- 
lelism extends to the strophe as well as to the line.” His 
theory on this subject was fully set forth in his bright volume 
on Biblical Study, issued two or three years since; but we 
have yet to hear of one reputable scholar who accepts the 
theory. Upon it, as a whole, it may be said that, even if it 
were admitted, it would and could have no effect upon the 
interpretation. That would remain the same upon any plan 
of interlinear division. Further, it is entirely arbitrary. The 
author rejects in toto the Massoretic interpretation and accentua- 
tion. He knows no more than any one else how the ancient 
Hebrews pronounced their language. Yet he says that there 
are so many beats of the accent, three, four, five, or six, as the 
case may be, and that these, correctly stated, prove themselves, 
especially to one familiar with the Hebrew. This they must 
do if the theory is to stand, for there is absolutely no other 
evidence in the case. Let us try one or two cases. In 
Ps. xlv. 3 the Revision reads— 
Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O mighty one, 
Thy glory and thy majesty. 
Dr. Briggs insists that this should be— 
Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, 
O hero, thy glory and thy majesty. 

One may well ask how the parallelism is improved by the 
change. The two lines are made more nearly equal in length, 
but that is all the gain. And surely it makes no difference 
to any English ear, however delicate, whether the phrase, 
“O mighty one,” is put at the end of the first line or the 
beginning of the second. In either case the sense and the 
melody are absolutely the same. So in the Song at the Red 
Sea, the Revision reads— 

The Lord is my strength and song, 

And he is become my salvation : 

This is my God, and I will praise him ; 

My father’s God, and I will exalt him, 

The Lord is a man of war : 

The Lord is his name. 
Here the Professor says that the revisers “entirely fail in 
the parallelism,” which is a most astonishing assertion. He 
says the song is a tetrameter, each line having a cesura 
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dividing it into two parts. (!) Accordingly he arranges it 
thus— 


My strength | and song is Jah || and he has become | my salvation. 


The same is my God | that I may glorify him || my father’s God | that I 
may exalt him." 


Jehovah is | a warrior, || Jehovah is | his name. 


I insist that this is an altogether arbitrary arrangement, and 
has in its support no reason whatever. It is not more rhyth- 
mical, more musical, or in any way more pleasing than the 
form adopted by the revisers. Yet so infatuated is the Pro- 
fessor with his theory that he says that the revisers by their 
method of division “are misled to a false construction of the 
entire poem,” which is exquisitely absurd. The key to the 
movement, he says, is given in the refrain— 


Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; 

The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 
This the revisers recognise here but ignore elsewhere. But 
why? Because the parallelism requires this division here, 
and not elsewhere. 


The same thing is seen in the Song of Deborah, which Dr. 


Briggs reproduces at length, correcting “ in foot-notes the mis- 
takes of the revisers.” He says that “its lines are generally 
tetrameters, sometimes changed into trimeters, and occasionally 
into pentameters. Supposing this were true, what gain does 
it offer to the English reader? He sees no versification in it. 
It makes no other impression on him than that of the poetry 
of the thought and the expression, without any, even the least, 
reference to metrical form. Nor do we believe that there is 
one cultivated reader in the world who would see more of the 
beauty and power of the poem in Dr. Briggs’s division of the 
lines and strophes than he would in that of the revisers. Take 
one instance. In verse 23 the rendering of the Authorised 
Version is retained thus— 

They fought from heaven, 

The stars in their courses fought against Sisera. 





1 In respect to the change of rendering made here, one may well ask 
whether it is more natural for the singer to express the theological idea that 
God has become his God in order to call forth his praise, than it is for him 
to recite the fact that God is his God and his father’s God, and that there- 
fore he praises him. Or is the truth and poetry of the song to be sacrificed 
to an ideal conception of Hebrew tense-forms ? 
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The Professor says that this makes the first line too short and 
the second too long, and gives no proper parallelism. So he 
puts it— 


From heaven fought the stars, 
From their courses they fought with Sisera. 


Where is the gain? Is the parallelism at all clearer? Is the 
sentiment any stronger? And if the revisers had made such a 
change, would they not have been severely censured for such a 
needless departure from the simplicity of the common version ? 
In Ps. xix. the Professor commends the putting of verses 7 to 
10 in long lines, but asks why the remaining verses were not 
similarly treated, as he insists they should have been. Simply 
because there was no occasion for it. The parallelism, the 
force, the beauty, is just as well represented in the short lines 
as in the longer. It is the merest delusion to suppose that to 
say— 
Moreover, thy servant is warned by them : in keeping them there is great 
reward, 
is in any respect better than to say— 


Moreover, by them is thy servant warned : 
In keeping of them there is great reward. 

The Professor sums up his criticisms on this point by say- 
ing that by following the guidance of the Massoretic points 
“the revisers have made so many mistakes that it is doubtful 
whether they have not done more harm than good in their 
attempt to give English readers an idea of Hebrew poetry.” 
This harsh judgment rests entirely upon the correctness of 
Professor Briggs’s theory of lines and strophes,a theory pecu- 
liar to himself, and remarkable for nothing but the confidence 
with which it is proclaimed as the final and conclusive settle- 
ment of a question which has been agitated for centuries. The 
only marked peculiarity of Hebrew poetry as distinguished 
from other poetry is its series of balanced clauses in which the 
sentiment expressed once is reiterated or expanded or con- 
trasted so as to make a constant succession of parallels. There 
is no rhyme, nor rhythm, nor any of the long feet and short feet 
found in Greek and Latin poetry and in modern verse. The 
attempt has often been made to find the classic metres in the 
utterances of the Hebrew Muse, but it has always failed. So 
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far as form is concerned, the parallelism is not merely the 
chief characteristic: it is the only one. And the version 
which brings this out neatly and clearly gives the English 
reader all that it concerns him to know. He may be told that 
one poem is composed of trimeters and another of tetrameters, 
etc., and he may read much about monostichs and distichs and 
tripstichs, etc., but after he has pondered the whole matter he 
finds that these ingenious suggestions have not aided him one 
whit, either in getting at the sense of the Divine Word or in 
appreciating the poetical form in which it is conveyed. They 
add nothing whatever in the way of emphasis or impressive- 
ness, but rather by their artificial character derogate from the 
simplicity of the sacred text and weaken its intrinsic weight. 
And so in regard to the strophes. This term, unless used in 
the widest and most general sense, is sure to mislead. Just as 
it has induced Professor Briggs to say, in regard to the Song of 
Deborah, “ It seems probable that each strophe was accom- 
panied by the same refrain which we find at the close of the 
poem, thus—So let all thine enemies perish, etc.” This so-called 
probable suggestion’ would never have occurred to any one 
who did not have a cut-and-dried schema to apply to the 
matter in hand. The divisions of Hebrew poetry, just like 
those of Hebrew prose, are to be determined by the sense and 
the connection, as may be seen in the 107th Psalm, where the 
different portions vary so much in length as to defy any arti- 
ficial measurement, yet are distinctly and certainly defined by 
the course of the thought. And no one who was.untrammelled 
by a theory would ever think of splitting the eighth Psalm in 
two, and making a needless and injurious break in this short 
and beautiful lyric, as Professor Briggs does, in his passion for 
strophes, 

One very singular blunder is made by him in the refrain of 
the Song of Solomon. The Revision gives it (ii. 7) thus— 

I adjure you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
By the roes and the hinds of the field, 


That ye stir not up nor awaken love, 
Until it please. 





The suggestion gives us some notion of the result that would be reached, 
were the Professor to carry out his views in regard to conjectural emenda- 
tions. 
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The American appendix renders the last two lines— 


That ye stir not up nor awaken my love 
Until he please. 


And the reasons for this are given in the “Companion to the 
Revision,” which Dr. Briggs quotes, but says “are without 
force,” which he has a perfect right to say. But then he adds, 
“The English revisers have rightly adhered to King James’s 
version here,” which is utterly wrong, for that version reads, 
“nor awake my love till he please.” This is a bad enough 
misrepresentation, but what accompanies it is worse. He 
charges the American company with “not hesitating to inter- 
polate in order to avoid an interpretation which is against 
their a priori theory.” This is a very serious charge ; where is 
the evidence of it? There is absolutely none whatever. There 
is nothing that even looks like an interpolation. He also 
asserts that “the American revisers would foist an erroneous 
interpretation into the drama,” and this because of their 
“hostility to the realistic view” of its meaning. The audacity 
of this statement is marvellous. I am one of the American 
company, and mingled in the discussions on the rendering of 
Canticles, and yet I cannot say of more than two of my 
colleagues whether they hold the realistic sense or not; but 
Dr. Briggs, who never heard a word of what was said, is able 
to pronounce ex cathedra the thoughts and intents of theirhearts! 
Further, I deny the basis on which his allegation rests. In 
common with the great body of the Christian Church in all 
ages, I hold the spiritual sense or application of the drama, but 
I hold with equal certitude the reality of the outside frame- 
work, and am ready to interpret that as rigidly in point of 
syntax and grammar as if it were nothing but a story of earthly 
love. _ This, indeed, must be the case with any sensible inter- 
preter, and it is therefore the more inexcusable in Professor 
Briggs to charge a respectable body of his fellow-men with 
being biassed by dogmatic considerations in their translation of 
a disputed and difficult passage. The Song, on its face, is a 
dramatic dialogue between a lover and his beloved, with 
suitable choruses ; but whether its ultimate meaning be that 
only, or something more, is a question. which need not and 
ought not to have any influence upon the version of its words. 
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And yet so sure is the Professor, that he repeats the charge of 
sinister influence. In his translation of ii. 4 he invents an 
optative perfect, and renders “Oh that he had brought me,” 
etc., which he tries to justify in a note, and then adds this 
naive remark: “One can easily see that it was the desire to 
retain the allegorical interpretation of the Song that influenced 
the revisers to this and other incorrect renderings of this 
wondrously beautiful drama.” Was there ever greater 
fatuity ? 

III. The Grammar of the Revisers. On this part of the 
subject the reviewer speaks with the same confidence as on all 
others. He regards the revisers as having utterly failed in 
fidelity to the principles of the Hebrew language. Although 
the English company had among them such eminent gram- 
marians as Professors Driver and A. B. Davidson, yet these 
were unable to lift the company “as a body to their higher 
knowledge of Hebrew syntax.” The consequence is that “the 
errors of tense mount up to thousands in the Revision.” And 
the same charge, in effect, is made in regard to all other 
grammatical forms. 

It is very plain that the Professor here, as elsewhere, forgets 
the circumstances under which the Revision was made. He 
writes and criticises just as if the revisers had an open field 
before them, and were at liberty in all cases to give whatever 
rendering seemed to them best to convey the mind of the 
Spirit in modern English. And he compares his own versions, 
made in absolute independence, with theirs, made under 
restrictions which they could not set aside. He should have 
kept in mind that what he was criticising was not a new 
version of the Old Testament, but the revision of an old one 
which was never to be departed from save where necessary. 
Dr. Briggs’s forgetfulness of this fact characterises his whole 
paper, and seriously diminishes its value as well as impairs 
confidence in his fitness for the office of critic, whose function 
is to judge a work by its conformity to its professed aim and 
not to some other standard. The question is not, Did the revisers 
make the ideal version of the Old Testament? but, Did they, 
under the rules imposed, make the common version a much 
more accurate representation of the original? To state the 
matter in this way, which is the only just and fair way, is to 
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rule out very many of the Professor’s suggestions as having no 
pertinence to the case. 

The first instance he quotes is from Canticles ii. 8, 9, where 
Dr. Briggs gives his translation as representing the participles 
of the original, which is more lively than the common version, 
but not so much so as to justify the revisers in making the 
change. (His alteration of wpon to over, which presents the 
beloved as “leaping over mountains,” is as grotesque as it is 
useless.) But there are some cases in which the gain secured 
by a participial rendering is infinitesimal. For instance, Ps. 
xlii. 7 is put by the revisers, just as the Authorised Version— 


Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy waterspouts. 


Dr. Briggs prefers “is calling” to “calleth,” yet certainly the 
ordinary reader would get no more vivid impression from the 
former than from the latter. Another instance of the Pro- 
fessor’s sacred rage for grammatical niceties is seen in his 
treatment of the first strophe of the second Psalm. He alters 
“take counsel” into “do take counsel,” and before “ cast 
away their cords” repeats the subject and the modal form, 
“let us;” just as if these things were of any import- 
ance whatever in a popular version of the Psalm. To the 
mere English reader they rather weaken than strengthen the 
force of the utterance. So, again, in Numb. x. 35, 36, the 
revisers render, “ And it came to pass, when the ark set for- 
ward, that Moses said, Rise up, O Lord, and let thine enemies 
be scattered,” etc. “And when it rested, he said, Return, O 
Lord,” ete. The Professor objects that they have not expressed 
the frequentative force of the imperfect, and he gives us his 
rendering to show how it should be done. How, then, does he 
do it? Simply by changing the second when into whenever. 
How childish this is! Every reader understands at once that 
the action described in the verse is habitual or oft-repeated, 
and Dr. Briggs’s change makes that fact no clearer. The 
same thing may be said of his change of “and let thine 
enemies be scattered” into “that thine enemies may be 
scattered.” One form expresses design and the other result, 
and I humbly submit that either conveys the general sense of 
the invocation to that class of readers for whom primarily the 
English Bible is intended. 
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This part of the article is full of instances of this kind, in 
which stress is laid on matters either insignificant or doubtful. 
We are told, for example, that the Hebrew has three moods of 
the imperfect, the indicative, jussive, and cohortative; but it 
cannot make these distinctions throughout in form, as is the 
case in the Arabic language. Then comes the assertion, “ But 
where they cannot be distinguished in form, they may yet be 
distinguished by syntactical construction and context.” But 
what is this but interpretation? The revisers were to repre- 
sent the Hebrew in English, giving the sense the words and 
forms convey, but carefully abstaining from exegesis, as not 
within their province. The application of the Professor’s 
principle would have justly subjected them to severe censure. 
In Prov. xxxi. 10, “ A virtuous (or, as the American appendix 
gives it, A worthy) woman, who can find?” Dr. Briggs, with- 
out any authority whatever, changes the question into an 
exclamation or wish, “ A capable wife, O that one might find” 
This bold and needless alteration must, we suppose, be ac- 
cepted, because its author “stands upon the heights of Hebrew 
scholarship.” The same may be said of the Vav of the oath, 
which, after Ewald, he introduces in Amos ix. 5, and else- 
where, but the introduction of this Arabic usage into Hebrew 
is not yet sufficiently accredited to be admitted into a revision 
of the English Bible. Dr. Briggs doubtless supposes that the 
revisers never heard of it ; but it may be well here to say that 
there are members of the Old Testament company who possess 
every Hebrew Grammar that has ever been printed, and are 
as familiar with their contents as he is, and yet this fact does 
not lead them to suppose that nobody else knows anything. 
Upon this verse in Amos, Dr. Briggs observes that “ Vav con- 
secutives of the imperfect after a participle or imperfect can 
only express the immediate result of the previous action.” 
Now admitting this, what follows? By no means what he 
says, that we cannot render “he toucheth the land and it 
melteth,” but must say, “ toucheth the earth so that it doth 
melt.” The idea of result is conveyed as distinctly by the one 
form as by the other. Did any rational being ever read this 
line in Amos without getting at once the notion that it was 
Jehovah’s touch that made the land melt? The truth is that 
the learned Professor has gotten so deeply involved in gram- 
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matical minutiz that he has lost sight of the full force of our 
noble English tongue, and has sacrificed its vigorous idiom to 
a pedantic exactness of Hebrew grammar. So it may be asked 
in regard to his emendations of the passage in Job iii. 11-13, 
admitting that they are founded in truth and accurately express 
Hebrew syntax, in what respect do they aid the ordinary reader 
of the Bible, or how do they give him any clearer conception 
of the force of the original ? 

But sometimes the Professor’s impetuosity carries him alto- 
gether away. He lays down the law as to the use of the 
infinitive absolute with a finite verb with a positiveness which 
is wholly unwarranted. He says that when it is placed before 
the verb, it gives intensity to its essential meaning, but when 
placed after it gives a temporal emphasis. But recent gram- 
marians, such as Kautzsch, do not admit any such unqualified 
statement. They would admit it as a general usage, but one 
by no means exclusive. I shall not go into details, but simply 
recommend those interested in the subject to examine the 
recent leading authorities. Dr. Briggs seems to think that the 
revisers are unacquainted with the results of modern investiga- 
tion in Hebrew etymology and syntax. Some of them are 
inclined to think that he has learned nothing since Ewald. 
For example, he announces the doctrine of the emphatic plural, 
which he calls one of the finest features of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and he cites seven instances, such as “tabernacle” in 
Ps. cxxxii. 5, which he says, because the Hebrew is plural, 
should be rendered “great tabernacle,” or “sacred tabernacle.” 
Now in five of these instances he is (as I am credibly in- 
formed) opposed by Cheyne, Davidson, Delitzsch, Derenbourg, 
Dillmann, Ginsburg, Gritz, Plumptre, Reuss, C. H. H. Wright, 
and Zéckler. Nowhere is there a general or unqualified assent 
to his theory. And yet he berates the revisers because they 
have not introduced into their work this crude and rash 
assumption, which has no defenders as a general rule, and in 
its chief applications is stoutly denied by veteran critics. It 
may be “ childish,” as the reviewer declares, to render in the 
singular and give the simple plural in the margin, but there 
are some experienced scholars to give countenance to that 
course, : 

In the brilliant passage in the 63d chapter of Isaiah, be- 
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ginning, “ Who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed 
garments from Bozrah ?” the revisers altered the rendering of 
the common version, which puts the verbs in the fourth verse 
and the sixth in the future, thus confusing the sense, and 
making the whole pericope almost unintelligible. The revisers 
reversed this feature, and thus give the whole as an orderly, 
vivid, striking account of Jehovah’s overthrow of his enemies. 
Upon this the reviewer remarks that they “have either violated 
the laws of Hebrew syntax in a most outrageous manner, or 
they have changed the Massoretic points in defiance of their 
own principles.” If, however, he be so happy as to possess a 
copy of Robinson’s Gesenius, he will find in a note at the end 
of the article on the Vav Conversive of the Future the state- 
ment that “in parallel passages simple Vav often stands for 
Vav conversive,” and this passage and the corresponding one in 
Isa. xliii. 28 are cited as instances. But supposing that this 
were not so, and that Gesenius was mistaken in allowing this 
divergence from the ordinary rule, still there is no ground for 
the dilemma so ingeniously put. We do not hold the Masso- 
retic interpunction as inspired or infallible, and therefore to be 
adhered to at all risks and costs. But we do hold it as a correct 
and authorised statement of the traditional reading of the text, 
and therefore not to be departed from capriciously or without 
reason. We can in perfect consistency with our own princi- 
ples depart from it in this case, because thé sense and the con- 
text imperatively demand such departure. But since Ewald 
allows that the usage here may be like that of the dropped 
augment in Greek,’ we may adhere to our rendering and yet 
claim Massoretic authority, for the case will then stand, Gese- 
nius and Ewald on one side, and Dr. Briggs on the other. And 
the advantage is slightly with the former, though we tremble 
to say it, for perhaps even they did not “stand on the heights 
of Hebrew grammar.” 

Upon the whole matter of grammatical forms, the Professor 
thinks that the revisers pursued “a mediating and hesitating 
policy.” If so, it was not designed. They intended to make 
the version conform as far as possible to the ascertained laws 
of the Hebrew language. They did not favour novelties, nor 
did they seek new-fangled interpretations. They consulted all 


~ 1 The eminent English authority, Driver, also admits this view. 
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authorities, both new and old. The only limit in any case was 
the proprieties of a people’s book, and also the desirableness of 
not departing from the Authorised Version unless the proposed 
gain were clear and reasonably certain. In all matters still 
sub lite they could not undertake to decide, and therefore ad- 
hered to what was already in possession. It is easy to censure 
this course as narrow and timid and compromising, but it was 
the only one that offered any prospect of success. Dr. Briggs, 
and those who think with him, could undoubtedly produce a 
brilliant version, and one that all scholars would prize, but as 
a substitute for King James’s Bible it would be an absolute 
failure. This is apparent, not only from the nature of the 
case, but from the testimony of all past experience. 

IV. Biblical Theology of the Revisers. Under this head 
the reviewer first takes up the Divine names. He remarks 
upon Elohim that it is an emphatic plural, but wisely makes 
no attempt to express that emphasis. As to the incommuni- 
cable name, he rightly rejects the rendering LorD as wholly 
inadequate. It gives no conception of the wealth of meaning 
in this peculiar name. The Authorised Version in a few cases 
transliterated it, and read Jehovah. The Revision increases 
somewhat the number of such passages, and the American 
appendix recommends that the usage be made universal. To 
this Dr. Briggs objects violently. He says that Jehovah is an 
“impossible word ”—a singular charge to make against a term 
which has been in the language for centuries. He calls it 
“a linguistic monstrosity,” which it is in Hebrew, but certainly 
is not in English. It is, as all Hebraists know, the radicals 
of one word pointed with the vowels of one or two others, in 
order that it might not be pronounced, Jewish superstition, or, 
as they call it, reverence, requiring this practice. But the 
English reader need not know this, or, if he does know it, need 
not be at all troubled by it. What he requires to be told is 
the significance of this Divine name as given in the Scripture, 
the name of the ever-living God, who manifests himself not 
only in nature but in revelation, and who enters into covenant 
with his rational creatures. All this is conveyed in the word 
Jehovah, and it adds wondrously to the force of many a passage 
of Scripture. Instead of this, Dr. Briggs, following the pedantic 
fashion that prevails, would adopt the term Jahveh. But 
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there is not the least conceivable gain in such acourse. Not in 
point of correctness, for it is admitted that the original pro- 
nunciation of the Hebrew word is lost. All substitutes, there- 
fore, must be guess-work. Nor is there any gain in euphony, 
the old word being sonorous and dignified, the new one caco- 
phonous and perplexing. Nor is there any in plainness, for 
the new word requires to be explained, and this explanation can 
just as well be attached to the old one. We submit, there- 
fore, that the introduction of the new word is not only needless 
but injurious. Every one must be taught to pronounce it, for 
the spelling is no guide ; whereas Jehovah is understood by all 
even now as a title not shared by the God of the covenant with 
any other god. And such persons are prepared to hear and 
accept and enjoy the fuller statements of its meaning which 
they may receive. The American company, therefore, deserve 
commendation for their manly fidelity in insisting that a Divine 
name so rich in associations and so pregnant with meaning 
should be incorporated with the English version, and so become 
the common property of all English-speaking people. 

Dr. Briggs objects to the rendering given by the revisers to 
the fifth verse of Ps. viii, “For thou hast made him but little 
lower than God.” He says that the Authorised Version pro- 
perly followed the LXX. and other ancient authorities in 
rendering, “For thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels.” He adds, “This is given by the New Testament in 
Heb. ii. 7, and is certainly correct.” This is what one would 
expect. Professor Briggs is absolutely sure of every opinion 
he advances. Itis right for us to insist with equal positive- 
ness that the Septuagint is wrong. Nowhere else is Elohim 
translated angels, and the word does not admit of such a 
translation. The sanction of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
amounts to nothing, for the author of that Epistle quoted the 
verse as it stood in the Septuagint, because as it so stood it 
was sufficient for his argument, while correctly rendered it 
would have made that argument the stronger. But he had 
no need to go back of the Greek text. That Dr. Briggs should 
favour such a perverse translation only shows how far he is 
transported in his zeal against the Massoretic text. 

The reviewer has a paragraph concerning three words ex- 
pressive of Divine grace, hen, hesed, and rahamim. He gives 
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his view of their meaning and of the equivalents by which 
they should be rendered. His statement does not strike us as 
well founded, and his objection to loving-kindness as being “a 
sentimental weakening of a strong and all-important word” 
is sadly misplaced. The revisers were hampered by the 
fear of disturbing sacred and very tender associations, but 
they have introduced considerable amendments, especially in 
making the echoes of Jehovah’s description of himself in 
Ex. xxxiv. 6, as they occur in subsequent Scriptures, correspond 
with the original utterance. Objection is made to the change 
of “ meat offering” into “meal offering,” and the critic would 
prefer “ vegetable offering,” which, however, is no more exact 
than the other, for bread and cakes are surely not vegetables. 
If he could not suggest an unobjectionable word, why not let 
the subject alone? He falls foul of the revisers for allowing 
“offering for sin” to stand in Isa. liii. 10, when the Hebrew is 
the word everywhere else rendered “trespass-offering,” or, as 
the English company prefer, “ guilt-offering.” The reason of the 
retention, no doubt, was an unwillingness to tamper needlessly 
with a passage having so many sacred and tender associations. 
Nor is the matter of much consequence, for most readers 
studying the passage would of course examine the margin and 
learn what the original word means. The critic further objects 
in this pericope to the retention of the Authorised Version in 
lii. 15, “he shall sprinkle many nations,” and lii. 12, “he 
made intercession for the transgressors.” But in the former 
of these cases so much can be said on either side that it was 
simply wise to retain the traditional translation in the text 
and then add the alternative rendering in the margin. As to 
the latter, the substitute proposed seems to be a mere vagary 
of Dr. Briggs, like Melchizedek “ without father and without 
mother,” and unworthy of further mention. 

On the general subject of the sacrificial terms of the Old 
Testament, the Professor announces with great nonchalance 
that as a body the revisers “have not mastered the subject.” 
This is certainly true, if it means, as it must mean, that they 
have not reached the same conclusions as himself, who, having 
mastered this and all other points connected with Old Testa- 
ment exegesis, is able to apportion impartial praise and blame 
to all his fellow-labourers in the same field. He insists that 
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zebah always means the peace-offering. If so, why is there 
another specific name for that offering? and why do we read in 
Lev. xix. 5 of a zebah of peace-offerings? There is no gain in 
departing from the common view that the word denotes sacri- 
fices or blood-offerings in general, and gets its closer definition 
from the context in each place of its occurrence. Again, it is 
said that “the revisers might have found a proper English word 
for the abode of departed spirits.” Why did not the Professor 
furnish it, if the thing is so easy ? There is no precise equi- 
valent. Even “under-world,” which not a few prefer, would 
require explanation for most readers. It seems to us that the 
American company did the wise thing in tvansliterating the 
word throughout, for any intelligent person can by the aid of 
a concordance ascertain how and when Shed/ is used, and then 
form his own conclusion as to its meaning from the usage. 
This is to put him as nearly on a level with a Hebrew expert 
as possible. As for its being strange to represent the same 
place by Shedl in one part of the Bible, and Hades in another, 
I submit that this is a discrepancy for which the revisers are not 
responsible. In the poverty of our language, or rather in the 
difference between the Eastern and the Western conception of 
what follows death, they have done the best possible to bring 
the reader face to face with the statements of Scripture. 

The Professor concludes his paper with some singular and 
sweeping statements on the general subject. He insists that 
“all translations are interpretations of the original.” Now it 
is true that a man will be influenced more or less by his dog- 
matic opinions or his literary principles, but if he be conscien- 
tious he will be constantly on his guard against such an error. 
And just such conscientiousness, I can affirm from personal 
knowledge, was habitual with the Old Testament company of 
the American committee. They may not always have suc- 
ceeded, but in general they have. But Dr. Briggs’s position 
extends beyond the Revision. He ratifies the objection of 
Romanists that “the common version is a Protestant version,” 
that is, represents Protestant views. This is a most needless 
and ill-advised concession. The claim of Luther and Tyn- 
dale was that they put the Word of God into the languages 
of the people for whom they wrote, and that they sought to 
do this without prejudice or bias. If now their versions favour 
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Protestantism, as they undoubtedly do, this is not because of 
any extraneous matter added, but because the original Scrip- 
tures have just this trend. Evangelical believers, therefore, 
have a right to urge the acceptance and circulation of the Eng- 
lish Bible as a faithful and impartial expression of the sense of 
the Hebrew and Greek. And this is confirmed by the well- 
known unwillingness of Romanists to consent to the distribu- 
tion of any version that is not accompanied by notes. They 
are afraid to trust the Bible alone—no matter who translates it. 
The Protestantism of the Bible lies not in the notions of the 
translator, but in the book itself. But Dr. Briggs carries his 
views so far as to say that “the Old Testament in King James 
is a Christian book and not a Jewish book.” This is certainly 
true so far as the headings of the chapters are concerned in 
many places, but it is not true as to the text. How can it be, 
when that text, as the Professor elsewhere complains, disre- 
gards the Christian versions (Greek, Syriac, etc.), and confines 
itself to a faithful reproduction in English of what has come to 
us from the hands of the Massoretes? We have known devout 
Jews who adhered to their ancestral faith and yet were diligent 
readers of the common English Old Testament. And formany 
years the American Bible Society has kept on sale the Old 
Testament in two or more editions bound separately from the 
New, on purpose to meet the demand of Israelites. It is true 
that Rabbi Leeser, some twenty or more years ago, published a 
very good English version of the Hebrew Scriptures. But 
even this scholarly work did not succeed in displacing the com- 
mon version. 

Another strange notion of the Professor is thus stated by 
him: “ It is impossible for any body of men, however intelligent 
or pious, to do such work as this. The very act of voting and 
deciding by a majority pinches the spirit of the translation and 
makes the work prosaic and dull. There is too much of the 
mechanical, artificial, and pedantic in the work of revision by 
votes.” In this the author sets himself against the general, we 
think universal, judgment of the Christian world. The Staaten 
Bybel of Holland, and the recent revision of the Dutch New 
Testament, the revision of Ostervald’s French Bible, that of 
Luther’s version now in progress, and the version in the three 
Scandinavian nations, were in each case the work of a company 
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of scholars. No one appears to have.dreamed of committing a 
matter of so great importance to a single person. Luther and 
Tyndale were extraordinary men, raised up at an extraordinary 
time, and they performed an extraordinary work. But it is not 
possible to reproduce the men or the circumstances under which 
they laboured. And their course, therefore, furnishes no ex- 
ample to be followed now. Every man, however acute, learned, 
or godly, has idiosyncrasies which need to be repressed or con- 
trolled by contact with other minds. He may produce a work 
which scholars will greatly value for certain merits, but not one 
of equal excellence in all its features, or suited for popular use. 
Hence the need of a company to do the work, not simply, as 
the Professor seems to think, by a majority of votes, but by free, 
unrestrained, and repeated exchanges of views. Of course the 
final result is determined by vote, but this in all cases is pre- 
ceded by a calm, careful discussion, in which every view pre- 
sented is candidly canvassed. “In the multitude of counsellors 
there is safety,” for the obvious reason that if a number of 
persons study the same subject it is reasonably certain that 
what one may omit another will supply, and thus every point 
belonging to the matter in hand will be brought forward. But 
while this is true and weighty at all times, it applies particu- 
larly to the case before us. The want which it is proposed to 
supply is that of a revision of the English Bible which will 
bring it up to the standard of modern scholarship, and make it 
to all believers a more exact and acceptable expression of 
the sacred originals. How is it possible that one man could 
perform such a work? He would be sure to be suspected or 
attacked on the ground of his nationality, his denomination, 
or his associations. A world of prejudice would have to be 
conquered before he could even obtain a hearing. The only 
conceivable method of avoiding such difficulties is to have 
all the leading shades of religious opinion and all the coun- 
tries of English-speaking peoples represented in the perform- 
ance of the work. Then it can be justly and confidently 
claimed that there is no provincial or sectarian taint, and 
the book is left to stand upon its own merits. Recent ex- 
perience furnishes an apt illustration. The venerable Dr. T. 
J. Conant has performed some excellent work in the way of 
Bible translation, and no scholar of Britain or America, who 
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is familiar with his publications, ever mentions thera with- 
out a tribute of grateful respect; yet none of them is known 
to any extent outside of his own denomination. Their cur- 
rency is strictly local and limited. On the other hand, 
when the Canterbury revision of the New Testament was 
issued, more than a million of copies was put in circulation 
within a single week. This contrast exhibits the difference 
between the favour shown to one man’s work and that shown to 
the work of a catholic company. It is, then, foolish in the 
extreme to decry the recent Revision because it was “done 
by votes.” It must be so done, if it is ever done at all. The 
twentieth century may produce a new revision, but, if so, it 
‘will be one on the lines and in the general direction of the 
present one. If, on the contrary, it is to be made by a single 
scholar, however eminent; if it is to prefer versions to manu- 
scripts as the authority for the text; if it is to catch up 
every new-fangled notion in grammar which any one chooses 
to put forth; if it is to shackle the free movement of the 
Hebrew Muse with an arbitrary system of versification; and 
if it is to be so presented as to help forward an iraproved 
view of Biblical theology, it requires no prophet’s ken to fore- 
see its utter and absolute failure. 

To conclude: The appearance of the article we have con- 
sidered is greatly to be regretted for the sake both of its author 
and of the dignified quarterly in which it is printed. It is no 
credit to either. This does not mean that the Revision is above 
criticism. On the contrary, it is to be examined with the utmost 
care and unreserve. Its demerits are to be exposed clearly 
and distinctly. Nothing in the work or in its authors offers 
any reason why it should not be weighed in the nicest critical 
balances. And the conclusions reached should be diffused as 
widely as possible. They will aid the public mind in coming 
to that decision which will be reached in five-and-twenty or 
thirty years, and which will be final. But this is a very 
different thing from criticisms written in hot. haste, animated 
by a hostile spirit, and abounding in errors; criticisms in 
which a man in the course of a few weeks pronounces oracular 
judgments upon the fifteen years’ work of more than a score of 
men, some of whom were reading Hebrew before the critic was 
born. The impetuous haste of Professor Briggs to come before 
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the public with his attack on the Revision is shown by the 
numerous mistakes in his article, pointed out by Professor 
Howard Osgood, of Rochester, in the New York Independent of 
August 13. Not one of these was intentional, but doubtless 
all proceeded from the rapidity with which Dr. Briggs con- 
ceived and formulated his objections to a book the conservatism 
of whose authors offended his sense of propriety. The same 
thing appears from a comparison of page 489 of the Review 
with page 533. On the former he argues that there are no 
sufficient reasons why a Christian people should be confined to 
any common version. “The history of common versions shows 
that they no sooner gain the confidence of the people, and 
exclusive claim to public use, than they become the rule of 
faith, lord it over the real Scriptures, and bar the way to the 
Divine originals which must ever remain the fountain of in- 
spiration and guidance.” But on the latter page we have the 
buoyant anticipation of a time when the illapse of the Spirit 
will raise up a new Tyndale and a new Luther to give us new 
translations of the Scriptures to suit the higher faith and life 
of the Church: “In view of the prophecies of Scripture, it is 
not too much to hope that then the enmity of Roman Catholic 
and Protestant may depart, . .. and that one Bible may satisfy 
the cravings of all devout souls.” Hence it appears that what 
in the beginning of the article was deprecated as an evil, a 
hindrance, and a tyranny, comes in the end to be held up as 
an object of lofty hope, suggested by prophecy and grounded 
on the work of the Holy Spirit. A deliberate writer would 
hardly have allowed such a contradiction to stand. And for 
any man, whoever he may be, to treat a work of this kind 
without deliberation is an offence against good taste and 
Christian morals. Professor Briggs’s article will not have a 
feather’s weight in determining the final verdict of the Churches 
as to the acceptance of the revision, but it will prejudice many 
who look up to him as an authority, and will divert more from 
giving attention to a book, which, whatever be its shortcomings, 
cannot fail to be of essential service to all who are not practical 
Hebraists. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 
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Art. VIII.—Desirable Methods in English Literary Study.’ 


c is patent to every careful observer of educational progress 

in modern times that new interest is constantly awaken- 
ing in all that pertains to the English language and literature, 
nor is it possible or necessary to state in which of these two 
sections of the same general department such interest is the 
more pronounced. While as to English philology the student’s 
attention is directed to the rapid increase of books and 
appliances, careful inspection will mark a similar enthusiasm 
in distinctively literary work. This healthful zeal is seen in 
all the branches of such work : in history, fiction, biography ; 
in descriptive, philosophical, and miscellaneous prose ; and in 
poetry. One of the special features of this modern develop- 
ment is found in the large variety of suggestion that is given 
relative to the best methods in which such a study may be 
conducted, how the academic student or the citizen at large 
can best secure those helpful results which are supposed to 
follow from diligent attention thereto. Such volumes as the 
English Men of Letters series, edited by Morley, or the 
American Men of Letters series, edited by Warner, are of this 
special character. They are admirably designed, on the one 
hand, to give a sufficiently scholarly view of English and 
American letters to satisfy the critical student, and, on the 
other, so to simplify and vary the subject discussed as to 
bring it within the province of the readable and popular. 
Much of the profit and pleasure arising from such a form of 
intellectual pursuit depends on the particular method of pro- 
cedure. No department has suffered more than that of 
English letters, both from the absence of any definite method 
and from the application of superficial methods. In no depart- 
ment is a well-adjusted order of study more desirable and 
feasible. It will be the purpose of this paper briefly to en- 
force some of those cardinal principles which the literary 
student of English must have in mind in the prosecution of 
his work. Applicable in substance to all literatures, we shall 


1 From the Andover Review. 
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find it of benefit to apply the teaching more especially to that 
of English-speaking peoples. 

1. Literary. The study of literature should, first of all, be 
a literary study, as distinct from any other possible form. As 
has been well remarked, “ We are to learn language by the 
study of language, and literature by the study of literature.” 
Literature is one thing, linguistics is another. Hence those 
among us who incline to make the study of our literature purely, 
or in the main, philological, are guilty of confounding two 
lines of study that should be kept clearly distinct. Such an 
erroneous conception seems to be gaining rather than losing 
ground in our day, and, unless checked in its progress, will 
work irreparable harm to the cause it espouses. Let us not be 
misunderstood. There is a true sense in which English litera- 
ture as a branch of study has to do with the English language 
as a study. No one will deny, for example, that in the 
examination of such an author as Milton or Coleridge close 
attention must be had to certain linguistic features,—as to the 
vocabulary, in its richness or poverty ; as to the use of words 
in etymological or popular senses ; as to correctness of idioms 
and other matters mainly philological. There should be 
enough of this element in all literary work to secure the 
presence of good diction and propriety of structure ; but this is 
the limit of its presence. When such study of an author 
becomes, as it so often does, mainly a dictionary study of 
words and forms, then does it overreach itself, and impair to 
that degree the true function of literary art. 

In the sphere of poetry no author should have suffered less, 
and none has suffered more, than Shakespeare, at the hands of 
these “anatomists” of literature. This order of critics is fast 
succeeding in reducing Shakespearean study to that of diction 
and structure. Even so excellent a series of English prose and 
poetry as the Clarendon Press series is not without fault at 
this point. Here, as elsewhere, much of this evil is due to the 
fact that such so-called literary work is prepared originally for 
teachers and schools of learning. With the idea of a manual 
prominently before the author or editor, he is led to follow the 
class-room method of verbal analysis, rather than that dis- 
tinctively literary method that is applied more easily in‘ the 
outside literary world, and should find a larger place in the 
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College itself. English literature must, at times, be studied 
linguistically, but, when so studied, things are to be called by 
their right names. Craik’s English of Shakespeare, as illus- 
trated in the play of “ Julius Cesar,” is a strictly philological 
study of the dramatist, and does not claim a place under the 
head of literary study proper. Rolfe’s editions of Shake- 
speare’s plays are of a similar order, and so understood. 
Morley’s English Writers is a strictly literary study of English 
letters. Hudson’s Art and Characters of Shakespeare is of 
this order, as is Warner’s Life of Irving, or Lounsbury’s Life 
of Cooper. More precisely, the literary method is that by 
which the study of the author’s style is made prominent. In 
such a study, diction, structure, and idiom will enter, but 
always subordinately. The great topics will be: the.way in 
which the author embodies his thought, his intellectual cast 
as a writer, the quality and range of his imagination, the clear- 
ness of his poetic conceptions, his narrative skill, and his ability 
to illustrate the great principles of successful discourse. In 
fine, the study is one of taste, art, and sensibility. It addresses 
itself to the sublime and beautiful, to the appropriate and 
effective in written expression, and ministers as such to the 
highest forms of mental pleasure. It is, in the best sense of 
the words, rhetorical and esthetic, a study of style as related 
to the thought and personality behind it. There is a valid 
intellectual element in all true literary art as an esthetic art, 
and it should never be lowered to that level on which the 
French school of polite letters has seen fit to place it. The 
strictly literary method, however, is but one among a number, 
and reveals the flagrant error of those who have made the study 
of literature nothing more nor less than a study of taste and 
esthetic criticism. As a method it should never exist alone. 
Essential in its true place, that place is subordinate, and not 
primary. It needs that infusion of energy and that special 
disciplinary value that comes from the presence of those higher 
modes to which attention is to be called. 

2. Suggestive and comprehensive. This is noticeable at once 
as a higher modus than the one just discussed. While it is a 
study both of thought and style, the primary reference is to,the 
former. It has mainly to do with the intellectual character of 
the authorship examined, and but secondarily with its esthetic 
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and emotive elements. It might fitly be termed the philosophic 
method, as having to do with causes and effects, laws and 
agencies in literary life, rather than with any form of detailed 
inspection. On such a method the limits of literary eras are 
determined more by the development of ideas in the national 
mind than by anything merely chronological. There is now 
what President Bascom has called the Philosophy of Literature. 
There is now an inquiry into the scientific basis of literature as 
an art; its hidden relations to political, social, and religious 
life ; the great active forces that underlie and determine it,—in 
a word, the principles that compose it. On such a plan as this, 
the study is at once uplifted from the level of the technical and 
formal to a real intellectual gymnastic. It is more than 
philosophical. It is a psychological study outside of mental 
science proper, and serves to co-ordinate literature with all that 
is far-reaching and thorough. In terming this method a 
suggestive and comprehensive one, the student of literature is 
guarded against that unduly minute examination of authorship 
which magnifies the text above the spirit and forestalls any 
such results as genuine literary stimulus. “The marvel of 


Shakespeare’s diction,” says Mr. Whipple, “is its immense 
suggestiveness—the power of radiating through single expres- 
sions a life and meaning which they do not retain in their 


” 


removal to dictionaries.” If this be so, the principle will 
apply outside of the great dramatist’s work, and is so applied by 
representative minds. The language of our leading authors is 
indicative rather than exhaustive. There is a potential reserve 
behind all that is made actual in expression; “more is meant 
than meets the ear.” Hints and glimpses are given in order to 
awaken interest and reward research, and the student is to 
interpret the truth in the same comprehensive manner in which 
the author has embodied the truth. On the basis of such a 
method as this, barren and fruitful eras alike yield a rational 
explanation. We understand the Restoration and the Augustan 
periods. Literature has a soul as well as a visible form. 
Conscience, intellect, and will are there as well as taste. 
Despite the strong tendency to the microscopic method, this 
wider one is fast gaining the practical support of modern critics, 
and may yet fully obtainamong us. Until such an era opens, 
the best results of literary criticism will be out of reach. 
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3. Logical. This observance of what may be called a logical 
consecutiveness in literature would seem to be involved in the 
very word “method.” The terms are synonymous, and yet their 
wide separation is so frequent as to call for special notice. By 
the logical method in literature is meant the emphasis of its 
unity and regular sequence all along the line of its different 
periods of development. Amid the limitless diversity of English 
letters there is the presence of this unity. Despite all variation 
and digression there is ever visible a law of continuity, holding 
everything in place, and enabling the student to relate all that 
precedes to all that follows. There is nothing of what Coleridge 
would call “the non-sequacious.” All is co-ordinated and 
centralised. It is one of the first offices of the literary student 
to understand and reveal this principle, and the more decidedly 
he is able to effect this the more recompensing will his labours 
become. So marked is this principle of logical movement in 
English letters that there would seem to have been some one 
superintending mind presiding over its evolution, correcting its 
tendency to deflect from clearly drawn lines of advance, and 
restraining it within the prescribed bounds originally assigned 
it. This is done, even while individual forces and authors 
work with the most pronounced freedom. Though these lines 
of sequence may be for a time concealed and apparently 
obliterated by great political changes, by the presence of 
marked intellectual lethargy, or by a general tendency to 
literary lawlessness, a careful scrutiny will detect its unvarying 
presence, and in due time it will emerge into prominence. No 
student of our literature can venture to ignore for a moment 
the operation of this law. Providential or not as it may be, it 
still exists and acts. The literature of any people at all 
progressive is not a haphazard product of fortuitous combina- 
tions, but the normal outgrowth of definite principles, and is 
always able to give us the best of reasons for the particular 
type of literary life which it exhibits in any particular era. It 
is just by reason of this logical closeness of structure and 
erowth that all literary periods have more or less overlapped 
each other. Such encroachment has been unavoidable and 
manifest in proportion to the individuality of the era. No 
critic can afford to be too dogmatic as to the boundaries of such 
epochs. We speak of Chaucerian and of Elizabethan days; of 
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the literature of the Commonwealth and of the Restoration ; of 
Augustan and of Georgian letters. All such distinctions are 
but relative and conventional. No one can tell us precisely 
when First English became Middle English, or when English 
literature as dialectic became fully national. "Who can deter- 
mine exactly the limits of the Augustan age, or when the classical 
era of Pope as defined by Mr. Gosse passed over into the 
romantic school of Burns and Cowper? Convenient as such 
lines may be, they have no existence in the nature of things, 
and will always mislead him who so interprets them. The 
logical nevus is beneath the letter and form. “In the 
literature of any people,” says Morley, “we perceive, under all 
contrasts of form produced by variable social influences, the 
one national character from first to last.” It is in this national 
character that we find the law of continuity. It is because 
amid the infinitely diversified unlikeness of such character there 
is a substantial likeness and unity that the sequence is 
apparent. This is signally true of the English mind and soul 
as expressed in written form. The Englishness is always 
marked, however flexible its forms. There are behind every 
author of note both a national and a personal individuality. To 
say, therefore, that we must proceed after a logical method is 
simply to say that we must follow the development of the 
English character in English literature, let it lead us where it 
may. 

4. Comparative. There is such a thing as international 
literature. Such is the local position of the British Isles 
relative to the other countries of Europe that this method be- 
comes especially essential in our literary study. Speaking 
geographically and etymologically, it may be said that English 
literature should not be inswlated—confined to the islandin which 
it took national origin. The leading nations of modern Europe 
on each side of the English Channel are so conjoined in the 
great movements of civilisation, and so interdependent in the 
sphere of national industries, that the literary life of the one 
affects that of all, and is affected by it. On the very highways 
that are opened up for commerce and trade, these higher influ- 
ences find their avenues of entrance, while, apart from this, 
scores of unseen agencies are at work to bring adjacent peoples 
more fraternally together in the interests of general culture. 
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The continent of Europe may thus be regarded by the literary 
student as one vast central organism in the world’s culture 
rather than as a collection of independent centres. The Straits 
of Dover are far too narrow to effect any valid separation of 
interest and progress. As the student of English applies this 
comparative method more specifically, he is led to note the 
threefold influence of Italy, France, and Germany. The first 
of these countries developed its golden age under Dante and 
Petrarch just at the time when English poetry was taking on 
its national form in the pages of Chaucer. Later on, in the 
days of Henry vit. and Elizabeth, it exhibited an almost 
equally vigorous life in the persons of Ariosto and Tasso. 
Hence the influence of Italian letters upon English in Chaucer's 
time, and especially in the days of Wyatt and Surrey, Spenser 
and Sidney, must form an important factor in the study of our 
authorship. In the seventeenth century, in England, the second 
of these countries rose into prominence. The effect of the 
Norman-French in Middle English times quite apart, a distinc- 
tively Gallic school of writers appeared at the Restoration, 
dating its inception as far back as the founding of the French 
Academy in the reign of Charles1. Visible, particularly, in 
the realm of dramatic poetry under Dryden, it permeated the 
national thought and life, and reappeared in more didactic form 
in the days of Pope through the agency of Boileau. At the 
very time when literature at home was inferior and despon- 
dent, such French authors as Racine, Moliére, Fénélon, Le Sage, 
and Voltaire were in their glory, and England, of course, was 
under Continental sway. The supremacy was partly for good, 
and mainly for evil. So as to Germany. Quite devoid of 
influence in England since the invention of printing and the 
time of Luther, it came to potency in the reign of George II. 
through the influence of Klopstock and Lessing, and rose to 
masterly prominence under George II., through the authorship 
of Schiller and Goethe. It was, in fact, to this invigorating 
German force as much as to any other one cause that the 
correct school of English poetry, under Pope, gave way to a 
more impassioned verse. It may almost be said to have 
introduced the era of modern English literature. When 
Southey and Wordsworth are seen tendering their respects 
to Klopstock, and Coleridge busies himself with the translating 
VOL. XXXV.—NO. CXXXV. L 
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of Schiller’s dramas, it is evident that international comity 
exists among the authors. Enough has been said to mark the 
necessity of this comparative method. It is thus that Mr. 
Sismondi gives us his graphic view of the connected literatures 
of Southern Europe. It is thus that Schlegel presents a com- 
bined account of dramatic writings from Euripides to Shake- 
speare, while our own historian, Hallam, follows a similar 
method in his narrative of European literature. In each case 
the method is the same, and is happily in keeping with that 
plan of study now obtaining in all the important departments 
of human thought. In common with the fact that the modern 
drift is toward specialisms, it is fortunately true that specialists 
themselves are obliged to apply the comparative method within 
the domain of their respective specialisms. As the scientific 
specialist in any one science must be conversant with all forms 
’ of physical science, so the man of letters must aim to compass 
the general province of letters as it affects the separate section 
in which he is working. It is impossible to see how, upon 
such a basis, the student of literature can be narrow-minded ; 
how he can fail to see the truth in all its bearings, and so pre- 
sent it. Literary criticism is the last sphere in which bigotry 
should have sway. How far existing facts correspond with 
such a theory must be left to the intelligent observer to decide. 

5. Historical. So vital is the relation of English literature to 
English history that the one may be said to be the interpreter 
of the other, or, rather, the two may be viewed as but different 
forms of expressing the same fundamental ideas. “In Greek 
history,” says Hare, “there is nothing truer than Herodotus, 
save Homer;” to which we might add, conversely, that in 
Greek literature there is nothing truer than Homer, save Hero- 
dotus. This historico-literary law is amply illustrated among 
all peoples. Why the golden ages of Arabian, Spanish, Greek, 
Roman, and English literature should have occurred precisely 
when they did is a question that finds much of its explanation 
in the political and religious history of the respective nations, 
shaped as it was in each case by the general providence of 
God. No intelligent reader can fail to see the close connection 
between the rich development of Arabian letters in the reign of 
the Caliphs, from the eighth century onward, and the political 
character of the government which they established. Under 
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their benignant rule every capital city was as much a literary 
as it was a civil metropolis. The successive aspirants to the 
throne of the Abbasides vied with each other to foster the 
interests of letters, and nothing apparently could have limited 
that development then begun save what actually did arrest it,— 
a speedy return to the evils of Mohammedanism. The Peri- 
clean and Augustan ages of the older empires came just in the 
fulness of time, as designated by historic life. If the golden age 
of our letters is coincident with the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
it is so largely by reason of the political character of the time, 
and the special historical relations of the epoch to the Protes- 
tant Reformation. Such an element as this is noless emphatic 
in days of literary decline, as in the fifteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in England. We have but to open contemporary 
records in each of these periods to find sufficient explanation of 
such results. So true is this historic relation, that, were the 
civil records lost, much of their substantial meaning could be 
gathered up from the literature. In the writings of Chaucer a 
large part of Middle English records could be restored. If 
Guizot and Clarendon had not written on the English Revolu- 
tion, we might resort to the Puritan authors of that century for 
the facts. If, later on, we are startled by the rise of a scepti- 
cal school in literature in the persons of Hume and Gibbon, the 
very literature is historical. It is history itself. In aiming to 
account for the peculiar type of our letters at the close of the 
eighteenth century, we must study with care the history of 
Germany and that of the revolutions in France and America. 
The older students were right, in motive at least, when they in- 
sisted on dividing literary periods into successive centuries, if 
so be the progress of national civil life might exactly cor- 
respond to that of national culture. Their error lay, as we have 
seen, in pushing this division to the extreme of mechanism. 
Decided improvement is manifest in modern times in the appli- 
cation of a higher method. Such authors as Morley, Arnold, 
Azarias, Coppee, and Tyler are working in. obedience to it. 
Historical literature, or literary history, is coming into favour. 
One of the best results of this method is the addition of a new 
interest to the department, The study is made attractive. To 
a narrative and descriptive element, already present, it unites 
the special feature of historical narration and description. To a 
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distinctively personal element, already present in the lives of 
authors, it adds the personality of great historic personages and 
peoples. Events themselves assume personality. When we 
deem it essential to read Masson’s Life and Times of Milton 
before reading Milton himself, we acknowledge this natural 
bond between the historic and the literary. In such a method 
we derive the double benefit of understanding more clearly the 
meaning of the author and enjoying more fully that graphic 
effect which history lends to literature. 

6. Independent and Impartial. It is yet an open question 
in literature as to what the precise relation is between what 
are traditionally termed standard authors and those next in 
rank : whether the latter are in every sense subordinate, and 
whether, after all, the dependence may not be mutual. This 
is fitly suggested by Hazlitt, in speaking of the relative posi- 
tion of Shakespeare to the other dramatists of his time, as he 
says: “These writers are the scale by which we can best 
ascend to the high table-land of literary prominence which 
Shakespeare occupied.” Though not upon the table-land 
themselves, they make the approach to it possible, even for 
those who may be termed their superiors, Reciprocal in- 
debtedness must always exist between the higher and the 
lower. The one can never look with disdain upon the other. 
Shakespeare himself acknowledged such indebtedness, “ desiring 
this man’s wit and that man’s scope.” Had it not been for 
Wycliffe and Tyndale, the English Reformers of later date 
might have failed. Long before Bacon compacted those prin- 
ciples by which men should better know how to apply philo- 
sophy to practical ends, Bernard Telesius, Campanella, and 
others, had opened up the way along a similar line of inquiry. 
The Novum Organum was not so new, after all. There has 
never been any great awakening in Church or State that has 
not thus been heralded and hastened by some John the Bap- 
tist. This is pre-eminently so in literature, and in English 
literature, and the point we are pressing is, that in the estimate 
of these authors and agencies criticism must be independent 
and scrupulously just. Traditional opinions as to first, second, 
and third class writers must be re-examined in the light of 
newly-revealed facts, and the student must insist upon an in- 
telligent freedom of view. Here, as everywhere else, men 
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must know what they believe, and why they believe it, nor is 
such a state of mind in any sense devoid of deference to the 
history of opinion and rightful precedent. We are convinced 
that the tendency has been far too strong to study so-called 
representative authors exclusively, quite disconnected from any 
lesser names. It is still reserved for some discriminating and 
kindly pen to write the record of English letters with this 
thought in mind : to give to Cesar the things that are Czesar’s ; 
to show what second-rate authors have done for first-rate 
authors ; or, perchance, to show that the accepted classification 
of our authors should be readjusted on more independent prin- 
ciples. The quaint and keen Sir Thomas Browne wrote thus 
in The Urn Burial: “Who knows whether the best of men be 
known, or whether there be not more remarkable persons for- 
got than any that stand remembered in the account of time !” 
The exclamation is a timely one. Who knows, we may add, 
why in English prose we have traditionally limited the best of 
standard authors, from Bacon to Carlyle, to about a score of 
names! Why should Addison and Lamb rank above Steele 
and Goldsmith? Where is the true place of Charles Kingsley 
in prose fiction? of Coleridge in philosophical prose? of Dry- 
den in critical prose? of Wordsworth in poetry? In our 
poetry, as in no other department of our literature, is a more 
impartial spirit needed. Nowhere is the traditional classifica- 
tion so arbitrary. Should not Shakespeare stand absolutely by 
himself? Who with Milton are to form the second group ? 
Is Mr. Gosse at all consistent in ranking Gray as high as he 
does? What valid claim have such modern versifiers as 
Robert Browning and Swinburne to the position critically 
assigned them? Why should Keats occupy so exalted a place 
among the classical poets of English, and where, after all, are 
we to place the Poet Laureate? Unbiassed literary criticism 
must look at these authors anew, and test them by the best 
criteria at command, quite apart from what has or has not been 
agreed concerning them. Much of the good work that Mr. 
Hazlitt has done for English letters has been in this sphere of 
independent opinion. Despite the hostility which he naturally 
provoked, many of his positions are as yet unassailed. “ Very 
little of me would be left,” says the great Goethe, “if I could 
but say what I owe to my predecessors and contemporaries.” 
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It is part of the duty of modern criticism to discuss and express 
such indebtedness, and to examine a vast number of similar 
questions now arising for settlement. This spirit of literary 
servility should certainly decrease with the growth of general 
culture ; and there are some signs of promise in this direction. 
The protest in New England against Mr. Arnold’s estimate of 
Emerson was a healthful one, in the line of personal independ- 
ence at the very shrine of the Delphian oracle. Mr. Froude’s 
attitude relative to Carlyle in the face of English opinion has 
been similarly courageous, while it may be said that in litera- 
ture, as elsewhere, the principle is spreading that if men are to 
give reasons for the character of their beliefs, they must first 
of all examine the grounds of their beliefs. No method in 
literature is more needful, and none will yield more helpful 
results. Here, as in higher spheres, it is the truth that makes 
free. 

In closing this discussion, and with special reference to, the 
readers of this Review, it may be remarked that prominent 
English writers are calling attention to the increasing need of 
recognising the ethical side of our literature. No literary 
method is thorough that leaves this out of the account. Mor- 
ley, in his J/lustrations of English Religion, calls attention to 
the contributions made in English literature to the cause of 
good morals. Stopford Brooke, in his Theology of the English 
Poets, magnifies this element. Such essays as “ The Ethics of 
Wordsworth,” or “ Pope as a Moralist,” deal with this phase of 
the subject. Mr. Selkirk,in his Ethics and Asthetics of English 
Poetry, develops this idea in full. There is the ethical as well 
as the esthetic, and they are to be viewed conjointly. In a 
former article on a kindred topic (Presbyterian Review, July 
1881), we called attention to the presence of this feature in our 
earlier literature, from the poetry of Caedmon to the Scriptural 
work of Wycliffe and Tyndale. At this time the literature was 
more than ethical. It was Biblical and Christian. To some ex- 
tent, at least, this moral feature has been visible all along the line 
of our letters, enough so to make it impossible for any critic of 
moral indifference properly to examine it. The history of English 
literature cannot possibly be written as Buckle has written that 
of European civilisation, or as Lecky and Lewes have written on 
similar topics. Whatever may be true of continental Europe, 
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there is a true sense in which the authorship of England may be 
said to postulate moral ideas. Such a principle is all-important 
in the present tendencies of literary criticism so potent in cer- 
tain circles. It is the mode to speak of the school of Arnold 
and Swinburne as the leading representatives of modern literary 
criticism, and of such criticism as of the first order. These 
writers, we submit, are critics purely on the secular side of 
English letters, and are at pains so to state it. As such they 
are, at times, untrustworthy. They lack that delicate per- 
ception of the morale of our literature which is essential to 
fulness and fairness of judgment. Their sympathies in this 
direction are not strong enough to guide them aright. The 
author of Literature and Dogma has once and again unfortu- 
nately illustrated such a combination by severing the ethic and 
eesthetic. The “sense of conduct” and the “sense of beauty ” 
inhere in the same personality, and co-work to the same 
literary results. The drift of present sentiment is adverse to 
such interaction, and is altogether contrary to the genius and 
informing spirit of our literature. “There is,” says Mr. Taine, 
“a certain earnestness in this English people that leads them 
out of idle sentiments into noble ones, and an innate conscious- 
ness of the vanity of all things human.” It is this “earnest- 
ness,” or moral gravity, which the critic must see and mark. 
It is in point here to emphasise the fact that, quite apart from 
purely intellectual grounds, no secular study would be more 
profitable to the clergy than that of English literature on its 
ethical side. It is seen to be a study of conscience and moral 
life in their more popular expression, and opens up to the 
spiritual mind new suggestion and inspiration. More than 
this ; do not the clergy, as the teachers of the people, owe it 
to themselves and their calling to be thoroughly conversant 
with “the best that has been thought and said”? There is a 
literary element in Scripture, as there is a moral element in 
literature, so that the divinities and humanities may be said 
to meet. The minister of the gospel is not to be literary, as 
distinct from being spiritual, or in any way at the expense of 
the spiritual, but to be a man in whom conscience, intellect, 
and taste develop conjointly and to one great end,—the 
development of character in self and others. In these days, 
when Christianity is said to be one thing and culture another, 
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and cynical scepticism urges that as.the one declines the other 
advances, it may be well for the ministry to illustrate in their 
own persons the unity of the two. The greatest foe at present 
to the progress of the Church is found in popular literature as 
sceptical and immoral. In some way, therefore, the appointed 
guardians of the truth and of public morals must come into 
closer connections with the public press and popular author- 
ship. 

Such, as we conceive them, are some of the leading methods 
of literary study, as exemplified in English letters. Being, 
first of all, a literary method, it must be also suggestive, 
logical, comparative, historical, and impartially independent, 
while with all students, and most especially with the Christian 
clergy, the ethics of literature must ever be prominent. On 
such a basis the study becomes one of the highest order as to 
knowledge, discipline, and culture, and is just as recompensing 
as the student himself is pleased to make it. It is at oncea 
study of mind, of character, and of esthetic art, while, in 
addition to what it is in itself, it stands as one of the most 
helpful mediums through which national life is to express 
itself and be transmitted to future generations. Let it, more- 
over, be specially emphasised that there is one thing more 
important than the best possible method can be, and that is 
the living agent behind it, giving it direction and effect. The 
student of literature, as the author or the critic, must, first of 
all, be a man whose literary personality pervades and quickens 
all his work. Back of English letters as a product are English 
men of letters as a creative cause. Back of the method is the 
man. T. W. HUNT, PH.D. 








Lectures on the Hebrew Festivals. 


Art. IX.—Current Literature. 


EGINNING a new year, we may with all confidence 
prophesy that the question which lies nearest the heart 
of mankind will, as in the past, so in the future, furnish no 
small quota to the literature of the world. God and man, if 
not indeed God alone, are the central studies around which all 
others group themselves, and which thinkers cannot, if they 
would, avoid. During the most recent years the Word of God 
has been subjected to constant treatment, and the regard it 
has received has been—must we not acknowledge ?—for the 
most part reverential. The enemies of the Word have not 
been able to successfully dethrone it from its high position, 
nor have their many efforts availed to silence its influence or 
undermine its foundations. One of the most plausible 
endeavours has of late been to rob the Scripture of its Divine 
and supernatural character, and to exhibit it as a develop- 
ment of the religious instinct in due correspondence with the 
progress of national and individual life. Man always has a 
natural tendency to glorify self, and such a theory, of course, 
thus powerfully appealing to what after all is not one of 
the highest or noblest, but one of the lowest and basest of 
human ideals, found many an eager and grateful acceptation. 
But it also experienced many a stout and skilful rebuff. The 
attacking party is wellnigh silenced, but the defensive side is 
as vigorous as ever. 

Professor Green of Princeton, the Newton Lecturer for last 
year, has delivered a most powerful attack (1), and has not only 
trenchantly criticised the well-known hypothesis, but has with 
painstaking exhibition of the contents of Scripture made one 
of the best exposures of the fallacies and shallowness of that 
hypothesis. In his first lecture he examines the theory 
generally, and thereafter in the other lectures he limits his 
inquiry and examination to the state of the case as regards 
the sacred festival seasons of the Hebrews. 

(1) The Hebrew Feasts in their relation to recent Critical Hypotheses 


concerning the Pentateuch, By William Henry Green, D.D. Edin. London : 
James Nisbet and Co., 1886. 
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The next volume we notice is Bible Heathens, by Rev. C. 
M. Grant, B.D. (2). The idea of the course of lectures now 
published was to exhibit—as the author says he would have 
preferred to entitle the series—Some Heathen Christians before 
Christ, and to learn the lessons that come to us from them. 
The execution of the work is well done. Mr. Grant, with 
much assistance from the literary portraits and pictures 
already extant, has powerfully described the various characters 
introduced. The practical lessons deduced from the narratives 
are interesting and beneficial. We cordially recommend these 


sketches as wholesome and entertaining, while graphic and 
well conceived. 


tuth is one of the characters portrayed in the above- 
mentioned volume. What Ruth was among the heathen, that 
was Jonathan among the Hebrews. Many writers have 
praised Ruth, and many painters have left us their conception 
of her beauty. Few indeed have rendered a like tribute to 
Jonathan, loved and lovely in life, lamented in death. One 
writer and preacher has performed the loving task of placing 
a cairn on the neglected grave of the uncrowned prince in 
Israel (3). Mr. Mackenzie has evidently written because of 
the fire that burned within. The fervour and poetical feeling 
of the style, and the chaste beauty of the language, reveal the 
admiration of the author for his subject. Here is scarcely a 
rude cairn, as the modesty of the writer designates his 
memorial, unless indeed we may accept the cairn with poetical 
licence. This book is rather a beautiful monolith, a marble 
obelisk glancing in the sunlight. One of the best things, 
among so many good things, that may be said of this little 
volume is that it constantly brings before the reader the 
Prince of the kings of the earth—Jesus the uncrowned, ex- 
cept with a crown of thorns. Here then is a work interesting 
to old and young, and we bespeak for it many readers. 


(2) Bible Heathens ; or Church and World in Heathen Times. By 
Charles Martin Grant, B.D., Minister of the Parish of St. Mark’s, Dundee. 
London : James Nisbet and Co., 1885. 

(3) The Uncrowned Prince in Israel; A Cairn on a Neglected Grave. By 


Rev. C. W. Mackenzie, Minister of Durrisdeer. London: James Nisbet 
and Co., 1885. 
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Everybody who wishes to know the Standards of the 
Huguenots should procure and examine a little volume (4) 
lately published by the pastor of the French Church, Canter- 
bury Cathedral. Here are the historical documents giving 
full details of (1) the spirit and principles of the Huguenots 
in their day, 81 articles; (2) their Confession of Faith, in 40 
articles; (3) their public worship; and (4) their domestic 
worship. M. Martin has done good service to English readers 
in thus placing within handy and ready access the authentic 
and authorised standards of doctrine and practice received by 
this heroic band of French Protestants. 


In the next volume we take up we find the portrait of a 
French pastor whose praise is in all the Churches of Christ. 
Adolphe Monod (5) was famed in his day as a brilliant orator, 
and it is interesting to find in one of his youthful letters to his 
elder brother that he had the ambition to become as excellent 
a preacher as that brother. His grand catholicity of spirit and 
notable sanctity of life gave him great influence, and his too 
early death was deeply lamented in many countries. Many 
English and Scottish Christians will be glad to find a real 
memorial in this volume. The subject of the memoir speaks 
for himself in abundant letters, and his daughter, who has 
compiled and arranged the materials, is to be congratulated on 
the excellence and good taste of her work. The publishers 
have sent it forth in a compact and readable form. 


We need do no more than notice the late Miss Havergal’s 
Letters (6). They range from 1852 to her death in 1879, 
and are full of self-revelations—all, however, more or less full 
of “service for the King.” Having already reached an issue of 
three thousand, they are evidently on the way to a much 
larger circulation. 


(4) The Spirit, Principles, Faith, and Worship of the Huguenots in their 
day, as opposed to the Spirit and Doctrines of Rome. By the Rev, J. A. 
Martin, B.D., Pastor of the French Church, Canterbury Cathedral. Lon- 
don: James Nisbet and Co., 1885. 

(5) Life and Letters of Adolphe Monod, Pastor of the Reformed Church 
of France, By one of his Daughters. Authorised Translation, abridged 
from the original. London: James Nisbet and Co., 1885. 

(6) Letters by the late Frances Ridley Havergal. Edited by her Sister, 
M. V.G. H. Third Thousand. London: James Nisbet and Co., 1885. 
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The title of the book we now take up, His Personal Presence ; 
or the Secret of a Bright and Fragrant Life (7), might well have 
headed the biography of Miss F. R. Havergal. This volume is 
evidently from the pen of one of the advocates of Higher 
Holiness, or sanctification by faith. Many of those who so 
believe regard the struggle towards and into sanctification as a 
mistake. Now, we believe the true doctrine to be that one 
can engage in the struggle at all only in faith. By faith he 
stands, fights, endures. Much of the influence of this party, 
we are inclined to believe, arises from’ the well-known influ- 
ence of a hint, or elliptical expression which provides the 
germ of a fruitful meditation. We have a striking instance of 
this tendency or habit in the title and table of contents of the 
little volume referred to. “His personal presence” is the title ; 
and “His presence: the Christian’s Dwelling-place,” is the head- 
line of the first chapter. This method, of course, assists 
meditation, for the mind is set agoing at once, and the question 
is mentally, perhaps not always consciously, asked, Whose 
presence ? and thus impression is made. There may be a 
secret here, but we would prefer the noun substantive in the 
possessive case to the pronoun. Although we have written 
thus, we must remove all doubt as to our approval of Mr. 
Thomas’s volume. We can imagine nothing better for the 
moment to put into the hands of so-called worldly-minded 
Christians. If they be candid, good must be the result of 
reading this book. The great blessedness of dwelling in the 
presence of Jesus is first set forth; then the conditions and 
fruits are exhibited in a very simple and interesting manner ; 
then His everlasting presence; the twofold rest, and the 


clouds between His presence and the Christian, the Backslider, 
the Sinner. 


We most cordially welcome an old friend, The Successful 
Merchant (8), by William Arthur. It is impossible to 
estimate the aggregate circulation of copies of this most 


(7) His Personal Presence ; or The Secret of a Bright and Fragrant Life. 
By the Rev. T. W. Thomas, B.A., Curate of St. Giles’, Norwich. With Intro- 
duction by H. F. Bowker, Esq. London: James Nisbet and Co., 1885. 

(8) The Successful Merchant : Sketches of the Life of Mr. Samuel Budgett. 
By William Arthur, author of The Tongue of Fire, etc. etc. Author's 
uniform edition. London : Bemrose and Sons, 1885. 
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stimulating and instructive biography. It has been trans- 
lated into various languages, and has had, it is supposed, as 
large a circulation in America as in Britain, nearly about 
100,000 that is, in each country. No need now of recom- 
mendation from us; the statement just made is enough of 
itself to whet the desire to obtain and read such a work on 
the part of those who have neither had the pleasure nor the 
benefit. The new volume will form a handsome and very 
useful prize to young men. 


Though somewhat late in its appearance, a Memoir of the 
Rev. David King, LL.D. (9) will be highly esteemed by all who 
knew him. In his early days Dr. King was an elocuent and 
elegant preacher, and was one of the first Scottish preachers 
who curtailed the length of the sermon and adapted it to the 
common and current needs of the passing time. In later 
years, through continued ill-health, his popularity waned, but 
the mind and heart of the man survived to delight, instruct, 
and comfort. His attached people, in the several congrega- 
tions to which he successively ministered in Glasgow, London, 
and Edinburgh, will be pleased to have this memoria! of their 
late pastor. Many outside of these will welcome this tangible 
remembrance of Dr. King. As the story of a beautiful and 
devoted life it will be valuable to all. 


A careful and exhaustive history and estimate of The Life 
and Times of Chrysostom (10) have been prepared by the Rev. 
R. Wheler Bush. John of the Golden Mouth will always be a 
fascinating study, whether we contemplate his personal or his 
public life. His modesty led him to commit a pious fraud in 
order to force Basil into the Episcopate, but in due time 
retaliation came when he was himself compelled to accept the 
office of Archbishop of Constantinople. These incidents and 
a thousand others are well depicted in this rich and well- 
arranged volume. We trust it may secure a wide constitu- 

(9) Memoir of the Rev. David King, LL.D. By his Wife and Daughter. 
Together with some of his Sermons. Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons, 
1885. 


(10) The Life and Times of Chrysostom. By the Rev. R. Wheler Bush, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. The Religious Tract Society, 1885. 
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ency of readers. The history and estimate of the times of 
Chrysostom here given are very valuable and complete. 


A second and revised edition of Principal Sir William 
Dawson’s The Chain of Life in Geological Time (11) has 
appeared. To all students of geological science this book 
will be acceptable, but it will be found to be especially 
serviceable to those Biblical students of Mosaic cosmogony 
who have had difficulties in unhesitatingly accepting the 
Scriptural account of the Creation. It will also, of course, 
be highly valued by those who have an unquestioning faith 
in the literal truth of the two first chapters of Genesis, inas- 
much as it is the work of one who is competent to deal with 
those scientific theories which seem to militate against the 
infallibility of the Word of God. The Principal has to be 
congratulated on the success with which he has combined 
scientific terms and truth with popular expression. Any fairly 
intelligent youth may take up this book with the assurance of 
being able to benefit by it. We highly recommend it as 
giving the actual state of the case with regard to the most 
recent attitudes of science and speculation towards Genesis. 
It would make capital reading for those who are of a scientific 
or speculative turn of mind. 


Mr. Dickinson never seems to weary of the good and kindly 
work of aiding the pulpit. It would be hard indeed to say 
from how many pulpits in the land the varied material he 
has for so many years provided has been scattered. In his 
latest publication of this sort, entitled Scientific Illustrations 
and Symbols (12), as will be seen from the full copy of the 
title-page given below, a wider area of assistance is contem- 
plated, and a far larger constituency of clients is appealed to. 
Such a volume as this is much to be preferred to the common 
anecdotal cyclopedias which heretofore were, for the most 


(hl) The Chain of Life in Geological Time: A Sketch of the Origin and 
Succession of Animals and Plants. By Sir J. William Dawson. Second and 
Revised Edition, with numerous Illustrations. The Religious Tract Society, 
1885. 

(12) Scientific Illustrations and Symbols: Moral Truths mirrored in Scien- 
tific Facts. Designed for the use of the Senate, the Bar, the Pulpit, the 
Orator, and the Lover of Nature. By a Barrister of the Honourable Society 
of the Inner Temple. London: R. D. Dickinson, 1885. 
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part, the storehouses whence the supplies of sugar and plums 
were drawn. Here is solid food ready to hand, and he who 
uses it, in whatever profession, will prove a vigorous and inter- 
esting speaker. Several indices enhance the value of the 
book, and make its subjects and lessons of easy reference. 


In the Household Library of Exposition, Dr. Marcus Dods 
has published a second series of The Parables of our Lord (13). 
Dr. Dods’s style and method of treatment are now confirmed 
and well known. In this latest volume from his pen the 
same direct and simple expository style is maintained, and all 
through the lessons drawn are practical, and very plainly 
enforced. For family and private reading these expositions 
are admirably adapted. 


China’s millions have weighed upon the hearts of devoted 
men. Several heroic missionaries have fallen, whose names 
will live long in the annals of the Kingdom as we have them 
on earth, and for ever in the archives of heaven. Of late years 
many, very many, consecrated men and women have gone to 
China to bring the heathen to Christ. The life-story of one 
of these, A. Harold A. Schofield (14) is full of pathos. In the 
letters and diary there are descriptions of the manners and 
customs of many lands, through which the subject of the 
memoirs passed, but the real interest of the volume consists in 
his constant devotion to the person and work of the Saviour. 
Although cut down in early manhood, Mr. Schofield has left 
behind him a sweet savour of Christ, and a stimulating example 
to all workers for Him, whether in the Home or Foreign field. 
With loving hand the biographer has drawn a striking and 
singularly winning picture. 


Many men have fought hard to overcome the difficulties 
that were in the way of their advancement in life, but Rev. J. 


(13) The Parables of our Lord. Second Series. By Marcus Dods, D.D. 
(The Parables recorded by St. Luke.) London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1886. 

(14) Memorials of A. Harold A. Schofield, M.A., M.B. (Oxon.), (late of the 
China Inland Mission), First Medical Missionary to Shan-si, China. Chiefly 
compiled from his Letters and Diaries. By his brother, A. T. Schofield, M.D. 
With Portrait. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1885. 
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Inches Hillocks presents in an autobiographic record, Hard 
Battles for Life and Usefulness (15). His aim was not merely 
his personal advancement, but the elevation of the whole 
platform on which he stood. The story of his success must be 
told by himself, and we would counsel all who are in sympathy 
with any movement for the elevation of the so-called masses 
and the good of the poor to read this most instructive record 
of unflagging zeal and constant effort. Her Majesty just a few 
months ago realised the fact that twenty-five years ago she read 
our author’s Life-Story, and now has been graciously pleased - 
to grant him a pension from the Civil List. All honour to the 
brave ! 


The second part of Professor Lindsay’s Commentary on the 
Acts of the Apostles (16), in the Series of Handbooks for 
Bible Classes and Private Students, maintains the same excel- 
lent character as the first part. Although compiled with 
much haste, and in a brief space of time, the textual commen- 
tary is exceedingly well done, and excellently adapted to aid 
the teacher. The introduction to this part is mainly occupied 
with “(1) The solution of the problem of the early Christian 
Church, how to reconcile the Commandments of Moses with 
the new law of liberty taught by Jesus; (2) and the result of 
the discussion of this problem in the two parties within the 
Christian Church.” 


The question of the origin of the Synoptic Gospels returns 
again and again. Some of the early Fathers had their own 
ideas as to the relation of St. Paul to the Gospel of St. Luke. 
A recent writer has entered into an elaborate examination of 
the Acts, the Gospel of St. Luke, and the Epistles of St. Paul, 
with the view of ascertaining whether St. Paul did not write, 
or at least was not responsible for, St. Luke’s Gospel as well 
as the Acts. Mr. Evans, in St. Paul the Author of the Acts 


(15) Hard Battles for Life and Usefulness: An Autobiographic Record. 
Also a Review of the Roots and Remedies of London Misery, By the Rev. J. 
Inches Hillocks, Author of Life-Story, etc. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. Walter C. Smith, D.D. London: W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 
1884. 

(16) The Acts of the Apostles. With Introduction, Map, and Notes. By 
Thomas M. Lindsay, D.D. Vol. ii. Chapters xiiii— xxviii. Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark. 
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of the Apostles, and of the Third Gospel (17), is certainly to be 
congratulated on the painstaking perseverance betokened in 
the marvellous array of coincidences and harmonies which 
seem to justify his conclusion. He quite admits that the 
Gospel and Acts form two treatises from one pen, but the im- 
press of the great Apostle of the Gentiles is so stamped every- 
where, in his view, that he must substitute Paul for Luke as 
the writer. However, even this argument is hardly the argu- 
ment of the volume. Mr. Evans’s idea was to show that the 
Gospel was written before or about A.D. 68, say, by Paul, and 
therefore the higher critics, from Strauss downwards to to-day, 
who maintain that the Gospels are documents of later origin 
than the Apostolic age, must confess themselves vanquished. 
This book is worth examination and study, were it for nothing 
else than the multitude of interesting points it raises. 


A new work by Dr, Watts is always welcome, and is sure to 
be full of mature and well-digested thought (18). As a theolo- 
gian of the Hodge-Cunningham school, he has few rivals in 
his own department. One need not expect to find here any 
hair-splitting in regard to plenary inspiration, or any uncertain 
sound as to the agency of the inspiring Spirit in the form as 
well as the matter of revelation. Dr. Watts’s position is that 
the result of the oft-repeated attempts made by the quasi- 
orthodox to conciliate opponents is practically to give up the 
whole case, and to confirm them in the belief that the claims 
of Holy Scripture are “ utterly indefensible.” The following 
sentence gives a key to the whole work :— 


“The mode [of the Spirit’s agency] is a mystery, as the mode of the 
Divine agency in every case must ever be to finite minds ; but the outcome 
of the actuating energy of the Holy Spirit is one of the most clearly revealed 
truths within the compass of the Divine Word ; . . . it is as clearly revealed 
as the doctrine of Justification or Regeneration, or the Atonement.” 


Dr. Watts, we think, conclusively proves that the doctrine 
he advocates is taught in Scripture, that it is in conformity 


(17) St. Paul the Author of the Acts of the Apostles, and of the Third 
Gospel. By Howard Heber Evans, B.A.; Vicar of Mapperley. London : 
Wyman and Sons, 1884. 

(18) The Rule of Faith and the Doctrine of Inspiration. The Carey Lec- 
tures for 1884. By Robert Watts, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology 
in the Assembly’s College, Belfast. London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1885. 
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with Christian experience, and sustained by the testimony of 
genuine science and sound philosophy. And one of his best 
efforts here is his demonstration that the opposite is true of 
all contradictory theories which are “contrary to Christian 
experience, unsound and unphilosophical.” 

Dr. Flint has the reputation of being a “safe” theologian, 
and Dr. Lee on Inspiration is no mean authority ; but this does 
not save them, any more than it did Professor Robertson 
Smith in a former brochure, from severe criticism here. Dr. 
Flint is attacked on the concession he makes to Huxley (whose 
theory as to animals being automata Dr. Watts has elsewhere 
admirably met), and other idealists of the Berkeley school ; 
while the author successfully confutes the theory of Dr. Lee, 
that a man must recognise the Bible as Divine, and become a 
Christian, before the attestation of the Holy Spirit in his heart 
can be received as a confirmatory witness. 

The whole reasoning in these Lectures is well sustained. It 
is the work of a practised and ripe theologian, who has not, to 
our mind, attained the position, academically or otherwise, 
which he deserves. His logic may be hard, and it is certainly 
incisive, but it is never dry; and the man who would attempt 
to meet the arguments here by anything ,but the sparkling 
“ repartees” of scepticism or rationalism has set himself a 
hard, and, we believe, an impossible task. 





In Dr. Sinclair Paterson’s Faith and Unfaith (19) we have 
the several interesting lectures which were delivered at Devon- 
shire House, at the request of the Committee of the London 
Bank’s Prayer Union. They have been printed from revised 
reporters’ notes, having been originally spoken, not written. 
Certainly these lectures deserve publication in more permanent 
form. They are, indeed, a useful addition to the contributions 
already made by their author to popular apologetics. Indeed, 
in this task of popularisation, Dr. Paterson has an exceptional 
faculty. It is peculiarly his gift to present in readable and 
convincing form the Christian’s plea in face of sceptical 


(19) Faith and Unfaith; their Claims and Conflicts. By H. Sinclair 
Paterson, M.D., Author of ‘The Earlier Scriptures,” “The Fourfold 
Life,” “‘ Crosses and Crowns,” ete. London: John F. Shaw and Co. 
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assaults. He has a pronounced faith, and, after familiarising 
himself with antagonistic opinion, is able to give a good reason 
for his faith. The title of these lectures is explained by the 
intention of the writer “to confirm Faith, and discredit Un- 
faith.” The first lecture is a good summary of the threefold 
revelation,—in the constitution of man, inthe universe, and in 
the Bible. The argument from Scripture is continued in the 
second lecture, especial attention being given to the supremacy 
of Scripture, as contrasted with other sacred books. The 
Christian side having thus been briefly but ably presented, the 
other issues which are daily proposed to the thinking mind 
are considered in the lectures that follow ; and we are succes- 
sively introduced to the Agnostic view and the Rationalistic, 
the Materialistic view and the Evolutional. As has been said, 
the book is eminently readable, and is as fair as it is acute. 
Dr. Paterson is at home in all the lines of study traversed, 
whether philosophical or physical, and always states his case 
with point and piquancy, with fearlessness, clearness, and fer- 
vour. The book is just the book to put into the hands of any 
intelligent business man, whether young or old, who desires to 
know what a definite and capable Christian thinker has to say 
to the attacks made at present upon his faith. 
ALFRED CAVE. 





Before his lamented death, Dr. Dorner, the revered Theo- 
logical Professor at Berlin, left in an advanced state of pre- 
paration for the press his well-known lectures upon the 
System of Christian Morals (20). It should be remembered 
that, in Dr. Dorner’s view, as announced in his System of 
Christian Doctrine, it is desirable to separate the treatment of 
the ethical doctrines of Christianity from its more intellectual 
doctrines, and that the esteemed author divided his System of 
Christian Faith into two great parts, viz., a Christliche Glau- 
benslehre, or Doctrine of Christian Faith, and a Christliche 
Sittenlehre, or Doctrine of Christian Morals. It is matter for 
thankfulness, therefore, that Dr. Dorner was permitted so 
nearly to finish this work, seeing that it is a completion of his 
entire thought upon Christianity, affording, in fact, a rounded 


(20) System der Christlichen Sittenlehre von Dr. G. A. Dorner, heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. A. Dorner. Berlin, 1885. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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presentation of truth which must not only take a very 
honourable and distinct place in the history of doctrine, but 
which also expresses on many points some of the maturest 
religious thinking of the time. Half of this volume has 
required no editorial change whatever; more than a half of 
the remainder has needed only the slightest revision in cor- 
recting a few errors, and smoothing down a few unevennesses ; 
even in the last hundred pages, the editor, Dr. Dorner’s son, 
already known to fame by his suggestive sermons upon the 
Kingdom of God, and his scholarly and useful work on the 
theological system of Augustine, had for his basis the sheets 
used by his father in the class-room. We have therefore in 
this beautifully printed volume substantially the words of 
the revered teacher himself. Further, the editor, in his labour 
of love, has mostly marked his additions by brackets, and has 
completed to date the sections upon the literature of morals. 
It is impossible, in the space at our disposal, to give anything 
like an adequate summary of this important book. It is 
divided, however, into two parts,—the former, or Fundamental 
Doctrine, dealing with the presuppositions of Christian morals, 
in the natural order, in man, and in history; and the latter, 
or Thetic Doctrine, dealing with the entire world of Christian 
Good. In this second part Ethical Christology is first examined, 
and Christ, the God-man, the principal realisation of the moral 
in humanity, is treated as the perfect revelation of the law, as 
the all-embracing virtue, as the God-satisfying man, as the 
principle of the kingdom of God, and as the head of humanity. 
Next, the virtuous personality resulting from Christianity 
comes under consideration, both as regards its genesis and its 
nature. Lastly, the organism of the moral world introduced 
by Christianity is investigated, and much wise and Scriptural 
remark is made upon the relations of Christianity to marriage, 
the family, the home, and the state, as well as to art and 
science. This book is, in short, characterised by all the 
insight, subtlety, large-mindedness, and evangelical spirit of 
Dr. Dorner, and must be read if the entire mind of the writer, 
so deserving of the most careful study, is to be known. We 
are glad to see that Messrs. Clark, who have conferred so 
many benefits upon the English theological world, are about 
to issue a translation of this interesting volume. 
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Another German book is to hand, Dr. Ernest Kiihl’s treatise, 
of a hundred and fifty closely printed pages, upon the Church- 
order of the Pastoral Epistles (21). The course of the inquiry 
is as follows :—The foundation is first laid by a careful 
examination of the ecclesiastical order presupposed by the 
Pastoral Epistles, where scholarly sections treat of the éxxAnoia ; 
of the questions as to bishops, presbyters, and deacons; as to 
the position of Timothy and Titus ; and as to the charisma and 
ordination, all according to the evidence of the New Testa- 
ment. Then follows a criticism, upon this basis, of the views 
of Baur and Holtzmann upon the authenticity of these Epistles. 
Thirdly, the various hypotheses upon the origin and derivation 
of the episcopate and presbyterate are given, the several views 
being adjudicated upon by the aid of the Biblical principles 
already established. The book then closes with a historical 
inquiry, which attempts to range the ecclesiastical views of 
the Pastoral Epistles alongside of what may be known from 
other sources (notably the Clementine Epistles and the 
recently discovered “ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles”) con- 
cerning the ecclesiastical regulations of the first, and the first 
half of the second, century. To all the results advocated we can 
by no means subscribe ; nevertheless the book deserves study 
for its ingenuity and freshness, as well as for its criticisms of 
the recent theories of Hatch and Harnack. 


The Cesarean Academy of Letters at Berlin have just issued 
two more volumes of their Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum (22), a series of less known ecclesiastical writers, 
which is at once scholarly and cheap. These last volumes, the 
tenth and the eleventh, contain the works of Sedulius and 
Claudianus Mamertus. Caius Ceelius Sedulius was a priest 
and Christian poet who lived in the first half of the fifth cen- 
tury. His principal work was a hexameter poem, called 
Carmen Paschale, in which, as a sort of reply to the heretical 
views of Arius and Sabellius, the miracles of the Old and New 


(21) Die Gemeindeordnung in den Pastoralbriefen. Von Dr. E. Kiihl. 
Berlin, 1885. London: Williams and Norgate. 

(22) Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum: Vol. x., Sedulit Opera 
omnia ex recensione Johannis Huemer: Vol. xi., Claudiani Mamerti Opera 


ex recensione Augusti Engelbrecht. Vienna, 1885. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 
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Testaments, and especially the death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion of Jesus, were treated. Tlie whole poem is a curious 
sidelight upon the history of the time. Sedulius’s own prose 
version of the poem is also given. Claudianus Mamertus was 
a writer of philosophical bent, who lived a little later in the 
fifth century. His principal work was upon the Nature of the 
Soul, also a curiosity. Both works, in accordance with the 
plan of the series, possess very careful prolegomena, whilst 
great care has been bestowed upon the various readings pre- 
sented by the extant manuscripts. The volumes are marvels 
of cheapness and thoroughness. 


We have received the second edition of a valuable work (23), 
which has been very helpful to thoughtful students of the divine 
Psalter. The author (whose preferment to a canonry the other 
day all theologians will feel has been well deserved) is per- 
haps best known to the public as the collaborateur of the 
accomplished Principal of Aberdeen Free Church College in the 
annotated Bible, which is popularly known as “ Brown and 
Fausset’s ” Commentary, and which has been such a safe and 
invaluable guide to Sunday-school teachers and others. While 
Mr. Fausset’s versatile talents have been employed in many 
fields of labour, it is in such a work as the present that he 
is most at home. He enters con amore into the task of classi- 
fying the sacred songs. This, with its most prominent feature, 
an attempt to discover undesigned coincidences between the 
utterances of David and others, and the independent Scripture 
histories, is the most valuable characteristic of the book. The 
light which the author contrives to throw upon some of even 
the darker passages in the Psalms, by portraying the circum- 
stances which called them forth from the heart of the son of 
Jesse, as an insulted father, as a sovereign in flight before the 
rebellious Absalom, as an exile from his native land and the 
Tabernacle of Jehovah, gives a fresh beauty to the verses, and 
makes all the Davidic portions of the Psalter to read with a 
more romantic interest, as in the highest sense “ idylls of the 


(23) Hore Psalmice: Studies in the CL. Psalms ; their undesigned Coin- 
cidence with the independent Scripture Histories confirming and illustrating 
both. By Rev. A. R, Fausset, M.A., etc. etc. Second Edition. London: 
James Nisbet and Co, 1885. 
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king.” A special feature of the “ Studies ” is the theory of the 
author as to the “ Pilgrim” Psalms, and the coincidences he 
proves to exist between them and historical facts. 

“ The order of the Psalms,” says Augustine, “seems to me to 
contain a great mystery.” This mystery Canon Fausset has 
sought to solve, and in his classification of the sacred songs, in 
his exhaustive synopsis, and general treatment of the whole 
subject, there will be few who will not admit that he has 
largely succeeded. 


From the pen of the same author we have a Commentary on 
the Book of Judges (24). In the construction of this volume his 
avowed aim has been threefold. First, he examines critically 
the Hebrew text, and gives the results of reverent modern 
scholarship. Secondly, he makes good use of recent topo- 
graphical and historical research. And thirdly, he is careful 
to discover and enforce the spiritual lessons contained in the 
narrative. Working on these lines, Canon Fausset has pro- 
duced a most excellent, trustworthy, and serviceable handbook 
to the whole period of the Judges. 


The Shaw Fellowship Lectures for 1884 are devoted to an 
able and elaborate inquiry as to the possibility of finding an 
ethical foundation in Evolution (25). In an introductory 
chapter the author presents a full statement of ethica! problems, 
and limits his own specific purpose in these terms: “Can we 
find in human nature (taken either alone or in connection with 
its environment) any indications of the end of human conduct, 
or, in other words, of the principles on which human beings 
‘ought’ to act? and if so, in what directions do those indica- 
tions point, and what is their significance?” The First Part, 
which follows, is an examination of the Individualistic theory, 
beginning with Egoism and passing by Utilitarianism to Moral 
Sentiment. In the Second Part the theory of Evolution in 
its relation to Morality is fully and clearly delineated. Its 
relation to the development of Morality, to Ethical theories, 
to Hedonism, and the end it suggests, are successively handled 

(24) A Critical and Expository Commentary on the Book of Judges. By 
Rev. A. R. Fausset, M.A. London: James Nisbet and Co. 


(25) On the Ethics of Naturalism. By W. R. Sorley, M.A. William 
Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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with full knowledge and firm grasp. The conclusion reached 
may be best given in the author's own words :—“ Evolution is 
thus not the foundation of morality, but the manifestation of 
the principle on which it depends. Morality cannot be ex- 
plained by means of its own development without reference 
to the self-consciousness which makes that development 
possible. However valuable may be the information we get 
from experience as to the gradual evolution of conduct, its 
nature and ends can only be explained by a principle that 


transcends experience.” This conclusion is reached by an 
argument as fair as it is forcible. 


The first series of the Balfour Philosophical Lectures (26) 
recalls attention to the great value of Reid’s contribution to 
philosophy, with special reference to present-day scepticism. 
Agnosticism has made free use of the admissions of Kant and 
Hamilton, admissions which, Mr. Seth points out with remark- 
able clearness and force, are altogether needless and illusory. 
Beginning with Descartes, and going on to Hegel, the question as 
to the reality or relativity of knowledge is thoroughly examined, 
and with rare skill the natural realism of the distinctively 
Scottish philosophy is shown to be the only satisfactory con- 
clusion we can reach. The volume is a worthy contribution 


to Philosophy, by one whose vision is at once acute and 
broad. 


We have never forgotten the interest with which, many 
years ago, we perused and re-perused the simple narrative of 
Dr. Moffat’s earlier labours in the Dark Continent. We there- 
fore give a special welcome to the joint biography of the 
earnest missionary and his like-minded wife, for which we are 
indebted to the pious care of their son (27). A single extract 
from the volume, which has throughout all the charm of a 
romance, will best represent both the character of the narra- 
tive and the sagacious devotedness of the Scottish missionary : 


(26) Scottish Philosophy: A Comparison of the Scottish and German 
Answers to Hume. By Andrew Seth, M.A. William Blackwood and Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. 

(27) The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat. 
Moffat. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


By their Son, John 8, 
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“One evening he halted at a farm, which showed signs of belonging to a 
man of wealth and importance, who had many slaves. The old patriarch, 
hearing that he was a missionary, gave him a hearty welcome, and proposed 
that in the evening he should give them a service. No proposal could 
have been more acceptable, and he sat down to the plain but plentiful 
meal with a light heart. The sons and daughters came in. Supper ended, 
a clearance was made ; the big Bible and the Psalm-books were brought out, 
and the family was seated. 

“* But where are the servants?’ asked Moffat. 

“«Servants! what do you mean ?’ 

“*T mean the Hottentots, of whom I see so many on your farm.’ 

“*Hottentots! do you mean that, then! Let me go to the mountains 
and call the baboons, if you want a congregation of that sort. Or, stop ; 
I have it ; my sons, call the dogs that lie in front of the door—they will do.’ 

“The missionary quietly dropped an attempt which threatened a wrathful 
ending, and commenced the service. The Psalm was sung, prayer offered, and 
the preacher read the story of the Syro-phcenician woman, and selected more 
especially the words : ‘Truth, Lord, but even the dogs eat of the crumbs 
that fall from the master’s table.’ He had not spoken many minutes when 
the voice of the man was again heard : ‘Will Mynheer sit down and wait 
a little ?—he shall have the Hottentots.’ 

“The summons was given, the motley crowd trooped in,—many who had 
probably never been within their master’s house before, and many who 
never before had heard the voice of a preacher. 

“When the service was over, and the astonished Hottentots had dispersed, 
the farmer turned to his guest and said, ‘My friend, you took a hard 
hammer, and you have broken a hard head.’” 


The book is a worthy memorial of an eventful life spent in 
the noblest service. It ought to be a prime favourite with all 
who are in sympathy with Christian Missions ; and we are 
certain that wherever it is read it will awaken or increase 
enthusiasm for the evangelisation of the heathen, and thus 


greatly aid the cause which lay nearest to the warm heart of 
Dr. Moffat. 


Another instalment of the encyclopedia of illustrations (28)! 
The subjects comprised in this volume are—Jehovistic Names 
and Titles of God, The Attributes of God, Sins, and Christian 
Dogmatics. If preachers are not thankful for this praiseworthy 
endeavour to lighten their labours, they must be a thankless 


(28) Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Divisions XII. to XV. Edited by 
Canon Spence, Rev. J. S. Exell, M.A., and Rev. Charles Neil, M.A. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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race. For, whatever be its shortcomings, and shortcomings there 
must be in any work of the kind attempted by finite minds, 
it is a magnificent storehouse of thoughts on the loftiest 
themes. Taking these volumes as foundation, might there not 
be a volume published yearly, in which the best thoughts of 
the books of the year on Scriptural and related subjects might 
find a place in carefully classified order? We are coniident 
that an annual répertoire of this character would be highly 
appreciated and gladly purchased. 

The serviceableness of the present volume leaves us no heart 
for words of disparaging criticism. 


A special Commentary appears on the parables contained 
in Matt. xiii, calling them, from the place where they were 
spoken, The Parables of the Lake (29). Dr. Macduff’s book 
is bright and graceful from cover to contents. His inter- 
pretation of the stories is simple and picturesque, yet profit- 
able withal. His book will be as widely enjoyed as it is 
certain to be read. 


A new edition of Dr. Fraser’s Synoptical Lectures having 
been called for, the stereotype plates from which the three 
previous editions were prepared have been sacrificed, and every 
page re-studied, so as to admit of such additions and changes 
as the advance of Biblical science has made possible (30). 
The presentation of the purpose of each book in the Bible 
within the briefest possible space is now generally recog- 
nised to be necessary if we would avoid misleading interpre- 
tation of texts. A synopsis of any book, when well exe- 
cuted, makes our study of it easier as well as more intelligent. 
Dr. Fraser has brought to his task abundant resources, and has 
shown a singular sagacity in catching and keeping hold of the 
main thread of interest or instruction around which the facts 
or doctrines are grouped. To say that he has succeeded to a 


(29) The Parables of the Lake ; or, The Seven Stories of Jesus by the Sea of 
Galilee. A Sunday Book for Young Readers. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. 
London: James Nisbet and Co. 

(30) Synoptical Lectures on the Books of Holy Scripture. By Donald 
Fraser, M.A., D.D. In two volumes. Fourth Edition. Carefully revised 
throughout. London: James Nisbet and Co. 
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surprising extent in making clearer and more impressive every 
book in the Bible, and that too within a very moderate com- 
pass, is not saying one word more than the contents of these 
two volumes warrant. We may add that everywhere we 
come upon quaint sayings and naive expressions which impart 
a peculiar piquancy and relish to the lectures. 


The new volume of the Pulpit Commentary embraces the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians and the Epistle to the 
Galatians (31). All readers of Dr. Farrar’s Life of St. Paul 
and The Early Years of Christianity, know how charmingly 
and often eloquently he paraphrases the Epistles of the New 
Testament. He here brings the same facile pen to the exposi- 
tion in more minute detail of a single Epistle. We are by no 
means disposed to accept all his interpretations, but we must 
do him the justice of saying that his scholarship and critical 
skill, together with his evident painstaking, entitle him to be 
listened to even when we are both ready and compelled to 
reply. The Homiletics are in the hands of the “ Hemilist” par 
excellence, and he is ably seconded by Dr. Fraser, ex-Chancellor 
Lipscomb, Professor Thomson, Rev. R. Tuck, and Rev. E. 
Hurndall, M.A. Many of the homilies are of far more than 
average merit, and scarcely one of them is without valuable 
suggestiveness. . 

The exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians is preceded 
by an introduction and two dissertations in which the import 
of the term “Apostle,” and the circumstances which at this 
time led the apostle Paul to announce his apostolic commission, 
are fully discussed. Here also the Exposition and Homiletics 
reach a high degree of excellence. With each new volume 
this Pulpit Commentary keeps what it at first boldly claimed, 
—the first place in its own department. 


The Tzeénah Ureénah is the title of a book said to occupy 
“an honoured place in the library of every orthodox Jew.” It 


(31) The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by Canon Spence and Rev. Joseph 
8. Exell. Second Corinthians : Exposition by the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D., Homiletics by Rev. David Thomas, D.D. Galatians: Exposition 
by the Rev. Prebendary E. Huxtable, M.A., Homiletics, Rev. Professor 
T. Croskery, D.D. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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is believed to have been compiled by Rabbi Jacob, and it was 
published in Frankfort in 1693. It forms a popular commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch, divided into fifty-two sections, for 
reading in the family circle successively during the Sabbaths 
of the year. The first part, on Genesis, Mr. Hershon has 
translated into English from a copy printed in the Judzo- 
Polish dialect, and published at Wilna as recently as 1877 (32). 
It has a curious interest for all who wish to know the cor- 
ruptions and customs of later Judaism. It illustrates the 
extent to which Talmudic influence has perverted the earlier 
Scriptures, and as an aid to the study of comparative religion, 
in one direction, it is of very great value. This book makes 
it possible for Christians to understand the difficulties which 
stand in the way of missionaries when they seek to present 
the Gospel to Jews in the present day, and amid many 
puerilities and absurdities it contains interesting specimens 
of subtle thinking and Kabbalistic lore. 


The last word on the origin of the Pentateuch has not yet 
been spoken. The Professor of Hebrew in the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary has made a noteworthy contribution to the 
controversy (33). Even in the Preface he guards against two 
warrantable inferences which he trusts readers will not draw 
from his book. “ First,” he writes, “ because the author finds 
the so-called traditional view of the origin and structure of the 
Pentateuch much better supported than the one now most 
widely current in Germany, that therefore he beguiles himself 
with the illusion that there are no serious difficulties in it still 
remaining to be solved. And, second, because he is forced to 
reject as erroneous, not only the general conclusions, but also 
many of the logical methods, of Wellhausen and the class of 
critics he represents, that therefore he does not approve of 

siblical Criticism when rightly conducted.” Indeed, it is 
evident throughout the book that he has approached the sub- 


(32) A Rabbinical Commentary on Genesis, Translated from the Judzo- 
Polish, with Nvtes and Indices, by Paul Isaac Hershon. With an Intro- 
ductory Preface by the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1885. 

(33) The Pentateuch : its Origin and Structure. An Examination of recent 
Theories. By Prof. C. C. Bissell, D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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ject without prejudice. We frankly welcome one who comes 
to his task in such a spirit. We do not read far without find- 
ing that he possesses special aptitude for handling the problem. 
We cannot do better, as we desire to put our readers in pos- 
session of our reasons for so thinking, than give « somewhat 
long though telling extract from the introductory chapter. 
Speaking of Ezra in connection with the part usually assigned 
to him by the critics, Dr. Bissell writes :— 


“ An important fact seems to have been overlooked thus far in this whole 
discussion: that the time of the exile was the period when, as it is 
universally agreed, the synagogues came into prominence. Long musing 
by the rivers of Babylon had borne its fruit. Under the common guidance 
of priests and prophets, it was beneath the open sky that prayer had been 
wont to be made. The false idea, that worship was solely a matter of 
priestly functions and of brilliant shrines, had been effectually exploded. 
Not alone the hard lot of exiles, but the disappointment of the second 
temple had brought it about, and the spiritual lesson which the seers of Judah 
and Israel alike had all along been striving to teach was at last acknow- 
ledged: that to understand the law and do it was more than all burnt- 
offering. On his return from Babylon, it was Ezra himself who set the 
example of liberty from ceremonial observances. At the very time when, 
as our critics think, he was surreptitiously introducing a priestly code of 
his own, from his pulpit of wood before the water-gate, he was acting in 
positive contravention of its exclusive spirit. Under the very shadow of 
the temple he was doing that for which these laws would have pointed him 
to the temple courts. 

“The same century could never have produced, on any theory of 
development, tendencies so directly antagonistic—the centripetal and 
centrifugal. A ‘Code of the Priests’ can never have sprung, on naturalistic 
principles, from an age so bare of priests and priestly power. It demands 
exclusiveness just when men are pining for greater breadth and freedom. It 
saddles with a burdensome ritual a people who have learned by recent 
experience how high the spirit is above the form. It makes centralisation 
imperative, when God’s providence is teaching the worth of a larger measure 
of diffusion and independence. It turns all eyes and calls all worshippers to 
the degenerate temple at the very crisis when began historically that grand 
popular movement in the direction of the synagogues which ended in 
supplanting altogether the dominant influence of the temple and its 
Sadduczan hierarchy. This, moreover, suggests the consideration that 
the post-exilian history of the Jewish people down to this very day 
is just as much a matter that needs explanation on the basis of the 
present theory. For such a mighty growth as this you must have 
depth of soil, and you must have time. The decade of centuries 
antedating the exile are none too numerous. The clear-cut schism of the 
Samaritans ; the singular attitude of the Israelitish nation over-against 
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the great world-powers—the Persian, the Greek, the Roman ; the tremen- 
dous earnestness displaying itself in sects like those of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees ; the heroic, and in the annals of religious wars as yet unequalled, 
struggle of the Maccabees, have no sufficient ground in the shallow sacer- 
dotalism of an aspiring priesthood of the exile. This is no mere zeal 
for ecclesiastical observances. ‘We fight, said Judas Maccabeeus, ‘ for our 
lives and for our laws.’ And elsewhere, respecting the temple services of 
which they had been deprived, in a sentiment worthy of an Epistle to the 
Hebrews : ‘God did not choose the people for the place’s sake, but the place 
for the people’s sake.’ And the marvel of the Jewish race through eighteen 
Christian centuries, without political power, without a home, without a 
standing among the nations of the earth, for ever ground between the upper 
and nether millstone of civil disabilities and moral obloquy, clearly resting 
under what one has called the ‘sacred anger’ of their God, and yet omin- 
ously preserved, keeping unchanged every national peculiarity, succumbing 
to nothing, as little to the detestable ostracism and Jew-baiting of our day 
as to the barbarous cruelties of the Middle Ages ; it can be accounted for 
by no theological riff-raff, no easy-going system of history and laws, which 
you. may turn end for end without essential injury. No agnostic miscon- 
ception indeed can veil the fact that in this people we have the archetype of 
a religious principle, rather a redemptive plan in its unfolding, reaching 
backward to the beginning, and in its very indestructibility a striking pro- 
phecy of the consummation. We have heard of the demand which the 
sceptical Frederick 11. of Prussia once made upon his chaplain: an 
unanswerable proof of the divinity of the Scriptures, plain and short,—if 
possible, a single word. And you know how the demand was met, and met 
as was required, by a single word, and that word, just as full of mysterious 
meaning to-day as ever before, was—Israel. 

“But a crowning inconsistency which I find in the methods and conclu- 
sions of our critics is that, while busy with codes, and their proper 
distribution among the centuries, they have strangely overlooked the law- ° 
giver himself, have completely failed to account for the conception of such 
a character as that of Moses, and the unique portrayal of it as in the Penta- 
teuch. Dazzled, as it should seem, by the glare of their own torches, they 
have never fully gauged the magnitude of the problem which they under- 
take to solve. When the destructive critics of the New Testament have 
finished their work, if such a supposition be allowable, and torn piecemeal 
the four histories of our Lord, parcelling out the fragments to different hands 
and different times, there will still remain untouched, and for ever above the 
reach of critical experts, the peerless Christ to be accounted for ; and here, 
in like manner, is the Moses of the Pentateuch coming with radiant face 
from. God’s presence. A greater miracle than Jesus, he is called, if he be a 
product of the early age. But is it easier, then, to believe that a priestly 
coterie of Josiah’s time and Ezra’s time made him, than that God made him ? 
Is the miracle one whit lessened if he be regarded as a cheap composite, 
the patched-up mannikin of half a score of different hands, plying their 
crafty arts through half a score of centuries? As a gift of God’s good pro- 
vidence, sent for a special purpose, the character is intelligible. It has been 
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ever so in human history, that great sons of their times have, sooner or later, 
responded to the clarion call of great opportunities. But, as the puppet of 
a show, the result of some hocus-pocus of Jehovist and Elohist, Deuterono- 
mist and Redactor, a mere toy-picture, made of blocks, squared and painted 
by different hands—that. strains our credulity too far. It is incredible. 

“Would any one venture the hypothesis that Raphael’s Madonna di San 
Sisto might have been the mutual product of a number of artists, who 
employed themselves in different periods upon it, while Raphael himself was 
but a sort of final redactor of the work? Is it a possible suggestion that 
any half-dozen hewers of marble, though each one was gifted with a master’s 
skill, could ever have realised the conception which Michael Angelo attained 
in his statue of Moses? It is not to be thought of. The marble itself must 
speak to brand it as false. But here is a unity and a completeness higher 
than that of art—the unity of nature, the unity of a noble human life. 
Perfect it is not, for then it would be other than human; but, from that 
first sweet picture of the little child nestling in its cradle of papyrus leaves, 
among the reeds of the Nile, to the last solemn journey to the top of Nebo, 
to get one glimpse of the dear land, which, because of sin, he might not set 
his foot upon—unique, and to this final stroke beyond the possible reach of 
invention. 

“Greatest of all names in these ancient records ; great as deliverer and 
leader of Israel ; great as lawgiver and religious reformer in a savage age, 
what form more worthy than his to stand beside the shaggy Elijah, as fit 
exponent of Israelitish history amidst the transfiguring glory of Him who 
was its chiefest end and ripest bloom ? 

“ Conjured into the history he was not, and could not have been; and 
just as little can he be conjured out of it. But in it, and of it, then the 
miracle, if miracle it be, is God’s, and cannot be overthrown. And with the 
overshadowing personality of a{Moses, indisputably fixed in the age of 
Moses, you have not only a sure and steadfast anchor for the documents 
that bear his name, but also a sufficient pledge of their genuineness and 
order.” 


The promise contained in the Introduction is amply met in 
the chapters which follow. Dr. Bissell first clears the ground 
by a full and admirable sketch of the criticism applied to the 
Pentateuch. Thereafter he tests the analyses of the law pro- 
posed by the critics in its leading principles, and proceeds to 
examine in detail the laws said to be peculiar to Deuteronomy 
and to the Priests’ Code respectively. A chapter on the 
unity and genuineness of Deuteronomy follows. Then, in three 
separate chapters, he traces with great care the Law in the 
Prophets, the Histories, and the Psalms. At the close he 
supplies a very acceptable and useful handbook to the litera- 
ture of the Pentateuch and the related criticism of the Old 
Testament. We have no hesitation in recommending this 
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volume as one of the handiest and most helpful on the subject 
of which it treats. 


From Malachi to John the Baptist, prophecy is silent. 
During these four centuries events occurred in the history of 
the Jewish nation which contributed in a very marked degree 
to form the character of the contemporaries of our Lord. On 
this account a knowledge of these times greatly aids us in 
reading the Gospels. Professor Redford has made this period 
a subject of special study, and he has embodied the results in 
a goodly volume (34). Within the compass of 260 pages he 
has contrived to condense a very large amount of information 
not easily accessible. Here we have a full account of the 
origin and character of the Apocryphal books, of the circum- 
stances in which the Septuagint translation was made, of the 
rise of Jewish sects, and of the growth of the Messianic 
expectation. The volume closes with two brief yet suggestive 
studies of Philo of Alexandria and John the Baptist. The 
book is greatly to be prized as a careful and complete summary 
of facts, without which we are not in a fair position to study 
the Evangelical history which begins with the Advent. 


Luther said, “The prophet Zechariah is a paragon, to my 
thinking the most excellent. For he appeared at a time when 
it was supremely needful to comfort and encourage the people, 
and along with that to keep them for the coming reign of 
Christ, and under training.” One of the last efforts of the late 
Professor Alexander of Edinburgh was the preparation of a con- 
tinuous commentary on his prophecies (35). It was originally 
issued in a series of papers extending over seven volumes of 
the Homiletic Magazine, and is now issued in a volume with 
an appreciative preface from the pen of the esteemed editor of 
that periodical. The exposition is written with great care, and 
indicates a thorough acquaintance with preceding commentaries, 
while it is evident throughout, as might have been expected, 
that Dr. Alexander studiously weighs opinions and gives an 
independent judgment. 

(34) Four Centuries of Silence ; or, From Malachi to Christ. By the Rev. 
R. A. Redford, M.A., LL.B. London: James Nisbet and Co. 


(35) Zechariah ; his Visions and Warnings. By the late Rev. W. Lindsay 
Alexander, D.D. James Nisbet and Co., 1885. 
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For many years Dr. Thain Davidson has occupied a com- 
manding position in London as a preacher to young men. His 
monthly evening lecture always secures an overflowing congre- 
gation. He has been persuaded, none too soon, to seek a 
larger audience, and his first volume, Talks with Young Men, 
secured for itself at once an immense popularity. With one 
voice the press has pronounced it excellent. A second volume, 
which now lies before us (36), will increase his well-earned 
reputation. The twenty sermons contained in this volume, if 
judged by their purpose, are of a very high order of merit, and 
we are content to commend them as models of what such 
addresses should be. We give the titles of the first three, 
simply as an indication of the contents of the volume: “A 
Birthright bargained away,” “ Good to bear the Yoke in Youth,” 
“Pampered in Youth, ruined in the Prime.” Dr. David- 
son speaks with great plainness, yet with much tenderness ; 
his language is simplicity itself, yet fraught with the weightiest 
wisdom ; as a counsellor he is both safe and tried. 


Is it possible to write a book on Indian religion “ sufficiently 
correct to satisfy the Orientalist, and yet short and simple 
enough to attract the ordinary reader”? ‘This is the problem 
Dr. Murray Mitchell has undertaken to solve, and which, we 
venture to say, he has succeeded in solving (37). Ina very 
readable form he has presented the knowledge of a lifetime 
gained from the direct study of Hinduism in its own home. 
While familiar with the speculations of the learned, he has 
verified the facts for himself, and thus given a freshness and force 
to his book which in books of greater pretension we have often 
missed. In every respect this is an admirable manual for the 
student of Hindu religion, philosophy, and customs. 


Professor Schaff has been well advised in collecting papers of 
permanent value, and publishing them in a single volume (38). 
The Introduction contains an elaborate and critical estimate of 


(36) Forewarned—Forearmed. By J. Thain Davidson, D.D. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

(37) Hinduism Past and Present, with an Account of Recent Hindu Re- 
formers, and a Briej’ Comparison between Hinduism and Christianity. By 
J. Murray Mitchell, M.A., LL.D, London: The Religious Tract Society. 

(38) Christ and Christianity. Studies of Christology, Creeds, and Con- 
fessions, Protestantism and Romanism, etc. By Philip Schaff, D.D. 
London : James Nisbet and Co. 
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the Theology of our age, delivered as an inaugural address in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. The other treatises 
are ranged under three divisions : (1) Christological ; (2) Pole- 
mical and Irenical; (3) Moral and Social. In every part of 
his writings the fulness of the historian and the ripeness of 
the critic are clearly apparent. These studies are rich in fruit, 
and will be highly esteemed by all competent readers. 


Messrs. Blackie and Son have published a Dictionary 
which ought to find a place on every student’s table (39). It 
is based on Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary, and is full enough 
for ordinary use, containing an extraordinary amount of desir- 
able information within a very convenient compass. 


The new volume of the Expositor has an excellent bill of 
fare, though it is scarcely so devoted to exposition as its title 
would lead some to expect (40). The staff of contributors 
is exceedingly good, and the subjects treated are, for the most 
part, of present interest. 


The Homiletic Magazine is truer to its title (41). Its pages 
from month to month supply the material most acceptable 
to busy workers. It is conducted with spirit and success by 
its present editor, and we are certain it meets with a cordial 
welcome as often as it appears. 


The Religious Tract Society continues to carry on with un- 
tiring energy its varied operations. The annual volumes of 
The Sunday at Home and The Leisure Hour are replete with 
matter at once interesting and instructive. A friend said to 
us the other day, half in joke, but more than half in earnest— 
“ A study of them both is equivalent to a liberal education.” 
The new Pen and Pencil book on Norway is simply charming, 
both in letterpress and illustrations; while the Present-Day 
Series of Tracts, and the Short Biographies for the People, have 
gained the large circulation to which their unquestionable 
merits entitle them. 

(39) A Concise Dictionary of the English Language ; Literary, Scientific, 
Etymological, and Pronouncing. By Charles Annandale, M.A., LL.D. 

(40) The Expositor. Vol. ii. Third Series. London: Hodder and 


Staughton, 
(41) Homiletic Magazine. Vol. xiii. London; James Nisbet and Co. 
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A dainty little volume of parables comes from the pen of 
the Bishop of Ripon (42). The best recommendation we can 
give of the book is an extract, which will put our readers in 
possession of the method whereby Dr. Carpenter contrives to 
catch and keep the attention of the children :— 


“There was an island in a far, far sea, and on sea and land perpetual 
winter reigned. Snows were spread thick in the valleys, ice stretched over 
the lakes, and blocked up the streams, and clothed the peaks of the hills 
that glittered with dazzling but cheerless lustre. Light was everywhere, 
but no warmth ; and the land was bright, but barren ; fair in its mantle of 
whiteness, but fruitless; an unremunerative plot in God’s inheritance. 
Leagues to the south there was open sea, and fresh winds swept over the 
sea, and whirled it into life, and made wavelets to rise and fall, and billows 
to foam, and ever and anon some gentle breeze would kiss the tumult into 
calm, and smooth every wrinkle from the sea. There, when the sun rose, 
the sea glowed with a new brightness, and smiled beneath his beams, and 
currents moved hither and thither at his bidding. One morning the sun 
rose in his strength, and threw his broadening light across the sea, and 
speaking to the currents and streams, said to them, ‘Go!’ And the active 
currents were glad, and the under-streams of ocean laughed, and breaking 
from beneath the southern boundaries, they leaped to the northward, and 
flowed warm and joyous to where an ice-bound island lay. And a chill 
crept over the sunny southern-born current as it drew near, and its brother 
stream trembled ; but they said, ‘We are bidden to go, let us go onward ; 
it must be for good.’ So they sped, till they poured their sun-heated waters 
against the frozen shores of that land of ice, and, though repelled by the 
hard, chill shore-line, they swept onwards, hugging the coast till they 
girdled the island with a warm belt of glowing tide. 

“But the cold, stately, ice-peaked mountains looked down with chill 
contempt, and still shone in unmoved splendour ; and ice still covered the 
lakes, and the fields were still sheeted with snow. 

“Your errand is vain,’ cried the floating bergs to stream and current. 
‘Return ; this land is frozen to its centre ; it is vain to think that your half- 
chilled waters can warm it into life.’ 

“But stream and current replied, ‘We were bidden to go; and, lo! 
there come from the glowing belt of the world fresh streams and new- 
warmed currents ; and though we are withered and cold, they come warm 
from the south ; and we go thither to get new heat, and we shall return, 
and beat the warm life away upon these chilling shores.’ 

“¢Waste your strength if you will,’ was the answer. And the great 
berg moved straight to the north to be locked in with his giant brothers in 
the eternal stillness of the perpetual ice. 

“And still the warm currents and glowing streams came murmuring 
against the frozen shores of that chill, gaunt island, making a merry 


(42) Truth in Tale. Addresses chiefly to Children. By W. Boyd Car- 
penter, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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tinkling noise beneath the great ice corners which jutted forth from the 
snowy cliffs. 

“You lose your labours,’ cried the great bergs, as they hastened towards 
the Pole. ‘This land has been frost-bound for centuries, and the keen blast 
of the great ice-ocean blows death upon every sunbeam, and will imprison 
your currents unless you fly.’ 

“* Nay,’ replied stream and current, ‘we were bidden to go, and no toil 
wrought at our warm sun’s bidding is lost ; and, see, there is a line of liquid 
light which is moving across the snow ; and, hark that thunderous sound ! 
you know it well. The great ice-sheets are booming as they burst, and the 
huge avalanche is roaring as it moves from peak to ribs, from ribs to valley. 
And listen to the music too! that melody sounds only from unfettered 
streams. Hark! how the runnels tinkle, the snows are melting, the ice is 
moving, the rivers are unbound! And, lo! there is green grass appearing. 
Mock us not; keep us not waiting here. We must flow on, and breathe our 
warm breath, and pour our fervid waters against these repellent shores, till 
they pour forth to us responsive streams. Rise, brothers, rise, the work is 
almost done!’ And streams and currents joined together, saying, ‘He 
who bids us, bade us go: we go.’ 

“‘ And in glad chorus they girdled once more with a warm belt of glowing 
water the shores of that long-frozen island, till streams rushed forth, and 
rivers bounded down crag and cliff to bless them, and meadows rich and 
bright smiled beneath the daylight, and mountains unrobed themselves of 
their vestures of white, and flowers and fruits bloomed and ripened in valley 
and over hill-sides, and little purple bells ventured to plant their home high 
up, close beneath the peaks where the mountain heights wore proudly their 
chill crowns of ice. 

“The wilderness and the solitary places are glad, and the desert blossoms 
as a rose,’ said the streams to the currents ; ‘our work is done, let us go 
home to our warm sunny home upon the line.’ 

“Nay,’ returned the other, ‘we must not leave this emancipated land. 
If we withdraw our warm belt of water, the grass will wither beneath the 
keen north blast, winter will resume her sway, and hill and valley, lake and 
mountain peak, will relapse into their stern, chill pride, and all our toil be 
thrown away. Let us still pour our sun-warmed waters upon this coast, for 
so this little island will remain bright, flowering, and glad—a glimpse of 
paradise amid these perpetual snows.’ So they still swept round the coast- 
line, cherishing the roots of every growth, and warming into life and beauty 
all the land. And by and by other sounds were heard. Dandled in the 
warm currents as they moved upward from the line came bright-eyed, sweet- 
voiced songsters ; and, drawing near to so fair a land, they leaped up from 
the warm stream, and spreading forth their wings, claimed the pleasant 
trees and flowery fields as their own, and the song of birds made a gladness 
in that new-born land. And the streams and currents rejoiced in that 
bright-coloured, music-filled island which they had rescued from the land of 
snow, and the regions where once unvanquished winter reigned.” 
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A very convenient handbook to textual criticism appears 
at a most opportune time (43). The author follows mainly 
the lines laid down in Dr. Scrivener’s “Introduction,” and 
favours the position assumed by Dean Burgon towards the 
Revision. Though condensed, the information contained in 
this manual is of great value, and for preliminary study it is 
greatly to be commended. 


All who have made casual acquaintance with the eccentrics 
and notabilities in Kay's Edinburgh Portraits have now 
the opportunity of ripening that acquaintance by procuring 
the cheap reprint of those formerly expensive volumes (44). 
Full of reminiscences of earlier times, these two volumes, with 
their quaint stories and plates, have permanent interest for 
students of the past. 


Just in time for brief notice there have come to hand three 
volumes which are sure of warm welcome from all lovers of 
Scriptural truth plainly stated. The first is a second series 
of sermons preached in Trinity Church, Dublin, by the late 
Bishop Gregg (45). Readers of the sketch of Bishop Gregg’s 
life, which appears in the pages of our present Number, will 
turn to these sermons with high expectations, and we venture 
to predict they will not be disappointed by a perusal of them. 
The second is a volume of studies on the Intercessory Prayer 
in the seventeenth chapter of John’s Gospel, full of quiet 
thought,.and fragrant with devotion (46). The third is from 
the pen of the Rev. Andrew Murray, whose previous volumes, 
Abide in Christ, and Like Christ, have already gained for their 
author an esteem as deserved as it is wide-spread. The present 
volume (47) will, unless we are much mistaken, enhance a 

(43) A Guide to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. By Edward 
Miller, M.A., Rector of Bucknell, Oxon. London: George Bell and Sons. 

(44) Kay’s Edinburgh Portraits. A Series of Anecdotal Biographies, 
chiefly of Scotchmen. Mostly written by James Paterson, and edited by 
James Maidment, Esq. Popular Letterpress Edition. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. Glasgow: Thomas D. Morrison. 

(45) Sermons Preached in Trinity Church, Dublin, by the late John 


Gregg, D.D., Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. Second Series. London : 
James Nisbet and Co. 

(46) The Father Revealed and Christ Glorified. By Henry H. Brown. 
London : S. W. Partridge and Co. 

(47) With Christ in the School of Prayer : Thoughts on our Training for 
the Ministry of Intercession. London: James Nisbet and Co. 
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reputation already great. It is a well-digested series of medi- 
tations on our Lord’s teaching in regard to the knowledge and 


power of prayer. The book is throughout fresh, bold, and 
suggestive. 


The Church of England Book Society has done well to 
republish the Primary Charge of the late Bishop of Peter- 
borough (48). It is a vigorous protest against error, as 
seasonable to-day as when it was uttered. We make no 
apology for giving a lengthened extract, which, while justifying 
our statement, we are sure will be welcome to our readers :— 


“The spirit of its age must ever affect the existing Church. Religious 
thought feels all the fluctuations of philosophical thought. The clergy, the 
most highly educated class, many of them trained by philosophy, are almost 
the first to be affected by new ideas. The effect of these ideas may be to 
attract ; their effect may be to repel to an opposite extreme ; but in both 
cases they tend to disgust men with the truth, and to make them court 
revolution in the Church. Such is the case now. Two antagonistic 
rationalisms menace us. Both profess to reverence, both would supersede, 
the Bible. Both desire to strengthen our Church by alliances which would 
imply surrender of vital truths. In ruin reconciled, they can war together 
against our faith, leaving it to time to decide whose shall be the spoils of 
victory. 

“Of both the compromises proposed I would now speak ; and first of 
the compromise with unbelief. To minds shaken by sophistry, yet in- 
capable of throwing off piety, the temptation to meet the world half-way, 
and by compromise to reconcile irreconcileable systems, is hard to be with- 
stood. Every evolution of false philosophy has therefore produced some 
corresponding religious compromise. Thus Deism mediated between the 
Atheistic denial and the Scriptural affirmation of the supernatural. It up- 
held, with the latter, the being of a personal Creator and Ruler of the 
universe, the immortality of the soul, and the eternal reward of the right- 
eous ; it rejected, with the former, the revelation made by God in the 
Bible. Socinianism receded less far from Christianity ; for it attributed 
some kind of Divine authority to the Lord and to His Word; while it 
refused to see in that Word His Godhead, and the doctrines plainly written 
there. It retained the form of godliness, and through it seduced many 
ministers of religion within and without the Church. But, in truth, there 
are halting-places in religion only for the weak. For the strong, com- 
promises are stepping-stones. Between Infidelity and Christianity there is 
no logical mean. 

“At the present moment it is Pantheism, discarded though it be in 


(48) Primary Charge and Sermons by the late Right Rev. Francis Jeune, 
D.C.L. WUondon: The Church of England Book Society, 11 Adam Street, 
Strand. 
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Germany, which chiefly influences the Rationalists of France and England. 
‘Buddhism,’ I once heard it said from a famous pulpit, ‘Buddhism is 
Christianity.’ But Buddhism is the chief form of Indian Pantheism, and 
counts in the Eastern world four hundred millions of adherents. Ministers 
of religion who yield to Pantheistic views do so in various degrees, it would 
seem, and inconsistently, perhaps not always consciously. It has its miti- 
gated forms. Our Rationalists appear still to cling to a personal God, who 
is external to, and above, the world ; and thus they do not, like Pantheists 
pure and simple, make man and all other things Divine, and each 
man his own God. They do not deny Christianity ; they claim to be 
Christians in a higher sense. But the supernatural in religion they assume 
to be impossible ; and the supernatural is the substance of religion. They 
deny it in prophecy, in inspiration, in miracles ; and they make man, and 
each man, the sole origin and the supreme judge of religious truth. They 
hold that there is no inspiration but that which belongs to all men, though 
in all men it varies in degree according to the moral and intellectual culture 
of the individual. Unlike Socinianism, mitigated Pantheism acknowledges 
that the belief of the orthodox is found in Holy Scripture ; but, unhappily, 
it acknowledges in Scripture no authority superior to the internal criterion 
of man. Christianity it regards as the highest determination of the mind 
within the sphere of religion ; and revelation, not as an act isolated in time, 
but as something continuous, universal, and progressive. Exceedingly 
deceitful is the system, and to none more deceitful than to those who profess 
it. They can claim, and believe that they feel, profound piety. They can 
speak with the fervour of mystics. They can dwell with reverence, as we 
do, nay, with enthusiasm, on the union of God and man in the person of 
the Lord, on the inspiration of God’s Word written, on the Atonement of 
the Cross, on the resurrection and ascension of Christ. But, alas! in the 
view of too many, that union is no more than the union of God and man in 
each of us, and the Lord was more Divine than we are, only because He 
was more holy and more wise : and the spirit which moved holy men of éld 
was equally in Luther, or Bacon, or Shakespeare, or Raphael: and the 
Atonement reconciles not God to man, but only man to God; that is, to 
himself : and the resurrection and ascension of Jesus need not be historical 
facts (so a synod of French pastors has lately voted), but may be images 
merely of the ultimate triumph and enthronement of goodness and truth. 
They regard the devout sentiments and the high aspirations of the heart 
as the essence of religion; and Fetichism, Vedas, Korans, Scriptures, 
Creeds, as manifestations, more or less enlightened, of those sentiments ; 
more or less true, according to the advance of the times; but all as rela- 
tively true. Those several manifestations have been, they say, necessary 
stages in the education of our race. Pantheists can subscribe to all creeds, 
and minister in all churches consistently with their principles. By them 
all doctrines may be held or denied ; or held and denied at once. They 
may be held, in that they manifest religious intuitions ; and denied, in that, 
they fall below the culture of the present inward light. The only hetero- 
doxy is, according to them, exclusiveness. Dogma, they hold, must be 
banished from the Church. 
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“But the Bible is dogmatic and exclusive. Christ speaks with authority,and 
not as the Scribes. Heisthe one Master. HeisajealousGod. The Bible, 
then, while admitted to be Divine, must, if Rationalism is to prevail, be con- 
victed of being human too ; that is, full of error and imperfection. It must 
come to be regarded as the mere voice of the congregation, as the expression of 
devout reason ; and as subject, therefore, to the verifying faculty. For the 
purpose of Pantheists every objection devised against it by science, falsely 
so called, or by the new criticism of Germany, must be sought out and 
complacently paraded. Its cosmogony must be proved to™be unscientific, 
and mere poetry ; its facts unhistorical ; its miracles legends or allegories, 
or natural phenomena ; its prophets only fierce patriots, who denounced 
kingly or sacerdotal usurpations ; its prophecies fortunate guesses, or 
prophecies after the event. It must be treated like any other book ; and 
from every other book we should scout the supernatural. Criticism must 
reconstruct the history of the people of God, as Niebuhr, Michelet, or 
Mommsen have reconstructed each of them his own Roman history out of 
the compilations and legends of Livy. The Lord, too, must be shown to be 
human and like unto us, sin even not excepted. The true Christ had, we 
are told, been lost ; criticism has recovered His lineaments. In one of 
those truer gospels which have lately appeared in France and England, I 
read that the voice from heaven, by which the Father, according to John 
the Baptist, testified to the beloved Son, was a clap of thunder; and the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, the accidental flight of a pigeon. Yet Jesus 
and John were not, we are assured, impostors merely, like a juggler and his 
confederate. They were enthusiasts of humanity. In another of these 
gospels Jesus is represented as a vulgar thaumaturge, who, however, 
believed in His own power over Nature. But I will not dwell on what is 
so painful. Let me only add, that the makers of the new gospels have, 
with all their genius, succeeded only in showing that man could no more 
have devised the Christ of the Evangelists, than philosophers can by 
searching find out God. The human element, that is, error and imperfec- 
tion, having once been admitted in the Bible and Christ, the Bible and 
Christ) shall be extolled, studied, venerated as Divine, held out as the 
noblest models and rules of life. Whole existences shall be devoted to the 
language, to the antiquities, to the history of the Bible. The story of 
Abimelech shall, if you will, be studied with more care than Christians 
have hitherto, for the most part, given to the words spoken by the Lord 
Himself. Every fragment shall be gathered, that nothing be lost. Christ 
too shall be loved with more than a Christian’s love. Christ shall make 
tongues eloquent. Christ shall be the whole of Christianity. Let Him but 
bow down to our inward light, to Him shall be given all the kingdoms 
of the world, and He shall be set on the pinnacle of the temple.” 


These strictures are both timely and telling; nor are they 


without significance for Churches outside the Church of 
Englend. 








